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New, low-cost total system for banks now gives you filly 
automatic processing of paper documents...IBM 1401-1 210 


with magnetic character-sensing equipment 


Here’s the most versatile electronic system ever offered in 
the low-price range! It’s a solid state, complete system to 
handle all types of data processing automatically, includ- 
ing transit, under stored program control. 

The new IBM 1401-1210 Bank System brings new speed 
and power to the solution of such banking problems as 
total demand-deposit accounting and extensive float and 
account profitability analysis. The system reads magnet- 
ically inscribed source documents—intermixed and ran- 
dom-sized—at the new higher rate of up to 950 per minute, 
and processes them automatically. 

This completely flexible system produces the management 


reports and documents needed in your operations, prints 
perfectly aligned copy at a rate of up to 600 lines per min- 
ute, and skips blank paper at 27,000 lines per minute! It 
provides a complete audit trail through all phases of proc: 
essing, right up to final statements. The system is readily 
adaptable to such areas as installment loan accounting and 
personal trust accounting ...alow-cost answer to the unique 


and demanding requirements of the banking industry. 


Ask your IBM Representative to give you a rundown of the 
many banking applications where the new IBM 1401-1210 
can be used profitably. Like all IBM data processing equip- 
ment, the new system may be purchased or leased. 


balanced data processing 
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It was one of those days sparkling 
with the first suggestion of the year’s 
turn toward spring. No one could be 
blamed for letting his mind drift into 
visions of fresh-turned earth, blue 
water and sails, budding trees... 


A ringing telephone—the return to 
reality—and suddenly—chestnuts! Not 
“chestnuts in blossom,” but chestnuts 
on the fire—ripe chestnuts—imported 
chestnuts—causing no end of trouble 
and worry and embarrassment. 


“There are barrels and barrels of 
them,” said our correspondent friend 
morosely over the long-distance wire. 
“Perishable, too,” he added, “and 
worst of all they’ve arrived ’way past 
the selling season in this locality.” 


You get the picture: a shipment fi- 
nanced, delivery delayed, a market 
season lost, an investment in danger... 
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A Surfeit. 


oft 


Chestnuts 


Truth is, we were stumped. These 
chestnuts looked more like hot pota- 
toes. What to do? 


Well, we hesitated and then decided to 
turn the problem over to some of our 
resourceful people in Credit Analysis 
and Investigation. There was just a 
chance that they could find a solution. 
Combing through wholesalers and im- 
porters, they luckily found a merchant 
whose chestnut market happened to 
be still active. They put him in touch 
with our harried friends and helped 
work out a sale satisfactory to both. 


“For a moment, we were chestnut 
brokers,” is the way they told the story 
in Credit Analysis and Investigation. 


But by that time they were following 
through on the next query—answering 
one of the 8,000 a year we get at 
Bankers Trust. 


Fortunately, extremely few of the 
problems we feceive are ever as 
knotty as “Operation Chestnuts.” But 
we mention this one—unusual as it 
was—as an example of the type of 
help we try to offer at Bankers Trust. 


Naturally, we can’t always guarantee 
a solution, but you'll find that every 
avenue of approach will be exhausted, 
speedily and efficiently, before you 
receive a report. And once in a while, 
we may even tackle a question as 
difficult as “Operation Chestnuts.” 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Money Rates as a Political Issue 


Interest Rates—1960 


Four authoritative opinions on the outlook for interest rates this year 
comprise the article that starts on page 40. The contributors to our sym- 
posium are William R. Biggs, chairman of Brookings Institution and vice- 
president and economist, The Bank of New York; Robert P. Mayo, assistant 
to the Secretary of the Treasury; Norman P. Mason, U. S. Housing Ad- 
ministrator; and Henry C. Wallich, Council of Economic Advisers. Among 
them, they cover the field rather thoroughly. 


Money and Politics 


SOMETIMES it’s pleasant to be reminded that there’s nothing new under 
the sun—well, almost nothing, anyway. A case in point is the interest rate 
issue in politics. That, we remind you in ‘Money Rates as a Political Issue 
in the Past,” is “as old as the nation.” This excursion into history, on 
page 43, has illustrations that carry you back. 


Business—from “Agriculture”’ to ““Wages”’ 


SOMETHING new has been added to BANKING’s monthly review of what’s 
happening in the world of practical economics. We supplement “The Out- 
look and Condition of Business” (the usual editorial) with “Digest of the 
Business Outlook,” a terse report on a couple of dozen components rang- 
ing from “Agriculture” to 

There are also five valuable charts that point up “The Condition of 
Money and Credit.” 


A Report on In-Plant Banking 


More than 100 banks are now offering “in-plant” or “at-work’’ deposit 
and loan services to employees in plants, stores and offices. In reporting 
this statistic, author Rudolf Modley outlines several successful programs. 

* Pointing out that until recently this has been almost exclusively a 
credit union enterprise, Mr. Modley compares the similarities and differ- 
ences in service offered by the two types of institutions to the employer 
and the employee. (Page 50.) 
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BANKING’S Investment Forum 


How to Select and Review 


Tax-Exempt Bonds 


WADE S. SMITH 


The author is director of munici- 
pal research, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
New York City. 


bank bond portfolio managers 

and trust officers in tax-exempt 
bonds in recent months has been 
understandable. Yields have been at 
higher levels than at any time in a 
quarter of a century, and they prom- 
ise to stay about as high for the 
first half of 1960 at least. The index 
of yield of 20 representative state 
and municipal bonds of 20-year ma- 
turity compiled by The Daily Bond 
Buyer reached 3.81% in the early 
summer of 1959, held close to that 
level thereafter, regained the same 
figure in September, and, after a 
reduction to 3.54% early in Novem- 
ber, moved upward to 3.77% by the 
end of December. 

These are tax-exempt yields; at 
the 52% corporate income tax rate 
3.81% tax-free is the equivalent of 
7.94% taxable. While future yields 
will of course be influenced by money 
market conditions, the prospective 
supply of state and municipal bonds 
is large, indicating continuing pres- 
sure on tax-exempt bond prices and 
yields. 


Te keen interest of commercial 


A Large Backlog 

In 1959 nearly $7.7-billion of tax- 
exempt bonds were issued, up from 
$7.4-billion in 1958 and $5.4-billion 
as recently as 1956. The Bond 
Buyer’s November inventory of pro- 
posed state and local financing 
reached $15.87-billion in 1959, up 
from $13.6-billion in November 1958 
and $13.4-billion in the 1957 month. 
With a backlog of that size it seems 
likely that tax-exempts will be rela- 


tively very attractive for a long 
time to come, whether their yields 
hold close to recent levels or not. 

The larger banks have long been 
active in the purchase of tax-ex- 
empts, and the largest have sizable 
staffs engaged in the underwriting 
and distribution of municipal bonds. 
It is doubtful, however, that the 
smaller institutions have taken ad- 
vantage of the recent opportunities 
for profitable investment, both for 
their own account and for trust 
funds, or that they will in the future 
do so. Greater participation by the 
smaller banks in this type of invest- 
ment would not only be profitable 
to the individual institutions, but 
would contribute toward an easing 
of the rather urgent problem of 
widening the market for tax-exempt 
bonds. 


Lack of Files a Concern 


Certainly a formidable obstacle 
has been the growing concern of the 
Federal regulatory authorities con- 
cerning the accumulation and main- 
tenance of adequate municipal credit 
files, and it is the purpose here to 
examine some methods which would 
appear to afford opportunities for an 
increased number of smaller banks 
to take advantage of the profit op- 
portunities of tax-exempt investment 
and at the same time do so with 
ample protection to their stockhold- 
ers and depositors. 

It is, of course, no great trick to 
select municipals for purchase with 
considerable success and maintain 
credit files to satisfy the most exact- 
ing bank examiner if the bank has 
a staff of experienced municipal 
bond specialists. Moreover, the size 
of portfolio that goes with such 


specialized staff makes possible the 
added economy of purchasing large 
amounts of information for credit 
review from the ‘credit agencies, 
thereby multiplying the effectiveness 
of staff. 

The small bank intending to go 
systematically into tax-exempt in- 
vestment, on the other hand, is faced 
with the virtual necessity of operat- 
ing with no more than the part 
time of one or two individuals who 
have other responsibilities, and the 
economics of the situation with a 
small portfolio severely limit the 
funds which can be used to purchase 
information. For the smaller. insti- 
tution a successful operation in in- 
vestment in tax-exempt bonds calls 
for a thorough understanding, first, 
of the interdependence of the sepa- 
rate processes of selecting bonds 
for investment on the one hand and 
of periodically reviewing the credit 
quality of the bonds on the other, 
and, second, of the separate advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the two 
great types of tax-exempt bond 
markets, the so-called general or 
national market bonds on the one 
hand and the local or regional mar- 
ket bonds on the other. 


Three Selection Factors 


In selecting tax-exempt bonds 
there are at least three factors, ad- 
ditional to and supplementing the 
eligibility standards set by the reg- 
ulatory authorities, which are of 
concern to the banker. First, the 
credit quality of the bonds must be 
within acceptable limits; second, 
liquidity must be satisfactory for 
the purposes for which the bond is 
purchased; and, third, there must 
be reasonable assurance of the avail- 
ability of credit information to facil- 
itate periodic review of credit qual- 
ity. Acceptable credit quality is con- 
trolled, of course, by the purpose 
for which the bond is acquired; the 
same level of safety or quality is 
not requisite for all accounts, not 
often for the entire portfolio of 4 
given account, and, since yield tends 
to vary inversely with quality, it 
normally does not appear prudent 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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‘The Mechanicks National Bank of Concord, N.H. 


installed Ten 


AUTOMATIC CASHIERS 


Above is a view of the interior of The Mechanicks 
National Bank of Concord, Concord, New Hampshire, 
showing 10 Model 502 Brandt Electric 
Automatic Cashiers consisting of two units, the keyboard 
and coin dispenser. The keyboard unit may be 
placed apart from the coin dispenser anywhere in 
the teller’s work area, including the cash drawer. 


To give its many customers the very 
best of service in its new modern building, 
The Mechanicks National Bank of Con- 
cord, Concord, New Hampshire, uses 10 
Model 502 Brandt Automatic Cashiers. 
With counter space at a premium, these 
compact, highly efficient, electrically op- 
erated coin paying machines take up the 
least amount of the teller’s work area and 
offer quick, easy operation with abso- 
lute accuracy. 


There is a variety of other types of elec- 
trically operated Brandt Automatic Cash- 
iers to meet the needs and preferences of 
customers. Other Brandt products include 
coin sorters and counters, coin counters 
and packagers, manually operated Brandt 
Automatic Cashiers and a complete line 
of coin wrappers and bill straps. 


A Brandt representative will be glad to 
give you complete information regarding 
any of our products or, if you prefer, we 
shall write you giving full particulars. 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER COMPANY 


WATERTOWN Established 1890 
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WISCONSIN 
Brandt® Cashier® 
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you get 
THREE 
things done in 


minute with 
Allison 
1 


Borrowers 
are given 
advance 
notice of 
each 
payment 
due date. 


2 


Borrowers are 
provided 

with safe 
identification 
for insuring 
payment 
credits to 
their accounts. 


You get ready made error-proof 
posting media for each payment. 


Why settle for slow, detailed 
methods? Save work, increase 
profits, and create a good serv- 
ice reputation with Allison 
Coupons. 


Use the coupon below —see 
how you can save $1 to $6 per 
account. 


SS SSS SS 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 
P.O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, indiana 


Please send me information and samples 
showing how to consolidate work and save 
$1 to $6 per account. 


Name 
Firm 


Address 


City and State 


mail coupon today to... 


ALLISON COUPON 
COMPANY, INC. 


P.O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


to pay for quality greater than is 
needed. 
Liquidity is in part a reflection of 


| the marketability of the bonds and 


in part of their probable price sta- 
bility; marketability is enhanced by 


| a large supply of bonds of the name 
| and by frequent borrowing, while 
| price stability is affected both by the 
| size of the supply and by the rela- 


tive vulnerability of the obligor to 


| occurrences which may alarm holders 
| of the bonds and lead them to seek 


to dispose of their holdings when the 
market is under pressure. The need 
for readily available credit informa- 


| tion is self-evident, since its lack 


makes periodic review of quality im- 
possible. 


The Annual Review 

Review by the holder of the credit 
quality of his tax-exempt bonds, 
which should occur at least annually, 
involves the collection of pertinent 


| credit information and its analysis; 
| when necessary the revision of judg- 


ment as to the quality of the bonds; 


| and the taking of appropriate ac- 
| tion with respect to the holding 
| when quality has changed so as to 


place the bond beyond the accept- 


| able limits for that particular fund 


or account. Moreover, just as a bond 


| whose quality has deteriorated be- 


low the acceptable standard should 


: | be replaced as expeditiously as pos- 
| sible with a bond of satisfactory 


quality, so also a bond which has 


| appreciated to a quality level above 
‘that needed should be disposed of 


and replaced with a bond of suitable 


| quality whenever the switch can be 
| made economically, in order that the 
| earnings may always be maximized. 


| National Market Names 


So-called national market names 


| are bonds of state and municipal 
| units which have a relatively large 
| supply of debt securities outstanding 
| in the hands of the public and which 


borrow with some frequency. The 
wide distribution of’these securities 


| and their frequent appearance in the 
| money market make national mar- 
| ket name bonds as a class the most 
| marketable, and the group conse- 


quently includes the bonds which 


| are regarded as having the greatest 


liquidity. In fact, in so far as any 
municipal bond portfolio is designed 
to have a degree of liquidity, na- 
tional market names provide the 


hard core of bonds for the purpose, 

Local or regional market names, 
on the other hand, are bonds of those 
local units which have a relatively 
small supply of debt securities out- 
standing and which borrow less fre- 
quently or only very infrequently, 
Because these names are less well 
known and because usually they do 
not have maturities available in, the 
large blocks which many large finan- 
cial institutions desire, these bonds 
generally have to be marketed to 
yield more than do the national mar- 
ket name obligations. 


General Market Names 

The general market names as a 
group provide the investor with a 
wide variety of bonds from which 
to make his selection, and, since 
they include bonds of the best credit 
quality grades and bonds with the 
maximum of liquidity, they may be 
fitted readily into almost any port- 
folio. Moreover, the size of the gov- 
ernmental units involved and the 
frequency with which they enter the 
capital market contribute to good 
and frequent financial reporting and 
assure the investor of the availabil- 
ity of regularly recurring credit in- 
formation, either by direct corre- 
spondence with the obligor or by 
purchasing the information from 
specialists in credit reporting. A 
disadvantage of the group, of course, 
is that such a bond may involve the 
acquisition of either quality or mar- 
ketability that is not necessary for 
the particular account, at the ex- 
pense of income. 


Local and Regional Names 

The local and regional market 
names also provide a wide range of 
quality for the investor, although 
credit-wise they do not show as 
heavy a concentration of the highest 
credit quality bonds, inasmuch as 
stability factors are affected by size 
of community and most of these 
names are of smaller communities. 
Since the distribution of the bonds 
is limited, these names as a group 
exhibit less liquidity than do the na- 
tional market names, a factor re- 
flected in yield generally much bet- 
ter than is available for comparable 
credit quality bonds of national 
market names. 

The commercial sources of infor- 
mation for credit review of these 
names are very, very limited, how- 
ever, and many of the obligors do 
not publish comprehensive annual 
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“Jt says in my Baby Book I had a first 
savings account of $40” 


financial reports, and other “stand- 
ard” data for credit analysis may 
be incomplete or lacking. (For ex- 
ample, where Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
reviews annually through the issu- 
ance of comprehensive municipal 
credit surveys some 350 of the larg- 
est issuers of tax-exempt bonds, 
representing national market names, 
the local or regional names are cov- 
ered by such surveys only when 
they come to market with general 
obligation bond issues of $750,000 
or more.) 

To recapitulate, the national mar- 
ket names offer a plentiful supply of 
bonds combining acceptable credit 
quality with good liquidity, but of- 
ten at some sacrifice in yield, while 
the local and regional market names 
afford better yield with the supply 
generally satisfactory quality-wise, 
but at a sacrifice of liquidity. The 
annual credit review of national 
market names poses no special tech- 
nical problems, since ample informa- 
tion (including that commercially 
prepared) is available; local and re- 
gional market names, on the other 
hand, must generally be reviewed as 
the ingenuity and means of the port- 
folio manager suggest. 

The last observation might seem 
to suggest that small banks, in par- 
ticular, can avail themselves of in- 
vestment in tax-exempts only as to 
national market names, since the 
adequate servicing of local or re- 
gional market names would require 
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much internal work dependent on a 
specialized staff. This would be true 
were it not for two facts which often 
seem to escape observation: first, 
local and regional name obligors are 
by definition located in the backyard 
of at least some of the banks—i.e., 
those banks in the same city, town 
or county, or in the same section of 
the state, or nearby in an adjoining 
state; and, second, there is nothing 
inherently mysterious about munic- 
ipal credit analysis, a rather sub- 
stantial volume of somewhat esoteric 
literature on the subject to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. The tech- 
niques of analysis can be acquired, 
and the practitioner who is con- 
cerned with bonds whose obligor is 
located very near at hand enjoys a 
unique advantage both as to the col- 
lection of pertinent credit informa- 
tion and as to its intelligent analysis. 

The lack of a professed or acknowl- 
edged specialist in municipals need 
not prevent an institution from un- 
dertaking a systematic program of 


selecting and reviewing tax-exempts: | 


Nor need the fact that the program 
must be conducted on a do-it-your- 
self basis by personnel with other 
responsibilities prevent such an un- 
dertaking. A systematic approach, 
the willingness to learn by experi- 
ence, and acknowledgment that one 
must work his way gradually as 
proficiency is gained are the pre- 
requisites. Technically, municipal 
credit analysis has the same objec- 
tive as other credit analysis with 
which banks are familiar—the de- 
termination of the degree of likeli- 
hood that the debt will be repaid in 
accordance with its terms. 


Familiar Analysis Names 

The methods are also familiar— 
the identification of those factors 
pertinent to the determination of 
probability of prompt payment, col- 
lection of information on the subject 
debtor bearing on those factors, and 
the analysis of such information by 
measuring it against the norms and 
standards developed against the 
background of historic experience 
and the best current practices. 

It is beyond the scope of this paper 
to discuss in any detail the factors 
pertinent to a determination of 
credit quality of tax-exempt bonds 
and the techniques of analysis, but 
the major areas of investigation may 
be noted and comment made on the 
manner in which personnel of small 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 140) 


Tokyo Tower — 1092.5 ft. 


The financing of the construc- 
tion project for the world’s 
highest tower was largely un- 
dertaken by the Bank That 
Serves Progress. 


THE 
MITSUBISHI BANK, 
LTD. 


New York Agency: 120 Broadway, New York 
5, N. Y. London Branch: 7, Birchin Lane, 
London, E.C. 3. Head Office: Marunouchi, 
Tokyo. 157 branches throughout Japan. 
Cable Address: BANKMITSUBISHI 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Market Prospects Worse... Treasury Financing ... February 
Refunding . .. Treasury Bills at 5% . . . No Help from Open 
Market Committee . . . Outlook | 


ITH the final settlement of the 

\\/ steel strike, which had the 

earmarks of a capitulation to 
labor under what looked like po- 
litical dictation, the pattern of wage 
adjustments in other industries 
seems to be clearly forecast. They 
will be higher. That the terms of 
the settlement have inflationary im- 
plications is obvious. 

However, the optimistic forecasts 
of nearly all economists, that 1960 
will witness a decided upturn in bus- 
iness volume, now seem thoroughly 
justified. Estimates of the demand 
for new capital expenditures have 
been raised. Employment is due to 
increase. Personal income and con- 
sumer expenditures\seem certain to 
reach new high totals. 

At the same time Government ex- 
penditures for defense cannot be 
cut until the international situation 
shows much more definite indica- 
tions of betterment than have yet 
developed. 

Under such conditions the demand 
for credit seems certain to grow 
greater in relationship to the sup- 
ply. This can only result in a fur- 
ther increase in its cost. 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


This is especially true in view of 
the clear indications that the mone- 
tary authorities—who would be the 
only source of an increase in the 
supply of credit—are fully aware of 
the inflationary character of the 
present outlook and are determined 
to do all in their power to prevent 
a further decrease in the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar. Any relax- 
ation of their control of the credit 
reins is most unlikely. It is more 
probable that they will be further 
stiffened. 

Hence the weakness of the market 
prices for all fixed income secur- 
ities in December very probably 
points to a continuation of the down- 
ward trend to considerably lower 
levels. 


Market Prospects Worse 


All during December the market 
for Government securities grew in- 
creasingly discouraged. One alto- 
gether-to-be-expected development 
was the decline in the prices for the 
longer-term bonds. These had pre- 
viously maintained their values 
rather better than circumstances 
warranted. Their yields were clearly 


The Outlook 
The present prospect is that before long the prime rate for bank loans 
will be raised again and that the rediscount rate will also be increased. 
The February refunding by the Treasury is likely to cost the Trea- 


sury well over 5%. 


Most of the longer bills can already be obtained to yield over 5%. 
No reduction in the demand for credit is expected. On the contrary 


it is expected to increase. 


The supply of credit is restrained by the restrictive policies of the 
monetary authorities which show no sign of change. 

A sharp further increase in interest rates is possible. 

The outlook for bond prices, which has been dubious for months, now 


looks worse than ever. 


inadequate in relation to the income 
returns on high grade corporate is- 
sues. Only because offerings were 
rather scarce were their quotations 
down as little as they were. Now it 
looks as though prices would have 
to be more realistic. 

By January 6 about 20 issues of 
Government obligations could be 
bought to yield 5% or more (five or 
six of these were bill issues.) Four 
of the longer 212% bonds and the 
3% bonds of February 15, 1995, had 
declined below 80 and seemed headed 
for lower prices. 

Selling for tax purposes possibly 
increased the volume of offerings in 
December, but where is any demand 
to come from? Dealers are certain 
to continue to shy away from tak- 
ing on any quantity unless a buyer 
can be dug up promptly. This is 
more true than ever now that the 
banks have raised the rate on loans 
to carry securities to 514%. 

Some temporary credit relief re- 
sulted from the return flow of cir- 
culation to the banks early in Janu- 
ary; but this was largely offset by 
the need of the Treasury for new 
cash. Furthermore, the demand for 
bank loans threatens to increase 
contraseasonally, while the banks 
are already fully loaned up. 


New Cash for the Treasury 


On December 30 the Treasury an- 
nounced that in order to obtain, cash 
and to refund the $2-billion of bills 
due on January 15, there was offered 
a total of $3.5-billion of new bills. 
Two-billion consisted of a new tax 
anticipation bill to mature on June 
22 and $1.5-billion was a new 1-year 
bill due on January 15, 1961. 

The $2-billion tax anticipation 
bills were subscribed for on Janu- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 
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Talk two 
with 
Smith- 
Corona! 


MORE EXCLUSIVES THAN ANY OTHER ELECTRIC 


Only the Smith-Corona Electric gives you so many 
unique, wseful exclusive convenience features: 
One-hand, one-step automatic margins. Cushioned 
touch. On-off signal light. Page Gage. Half-spacing. 
The Smith-Corona Electric, precision-built to the 
highest standards of reliability, is first in value, too. 
Compare feature for feature — dollar for dollar — 
with any other office electric typewriter made today. 


February 1960 
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THE ONLY MANUAL WITH ACCELERATOR ACTION 
The Smith-Corona Secretarial has livelier touch and 
action for more typing speed, greater typing ease. 
And it’s the sturdiest, most reliable manual made. 

Whatever your needs, the Smith-Corona typing 
counsellor will match the machine to the job. For a 
free demonstration and the “Secretary’s Handbook,” 
call your Smith-Corona office or write to Smith- 
Corona, 701 E. Washington Street, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


SMITH-CORONA 


DIVISION OF SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC, 
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COMBINES VISIBLE HARD COPY RECORDS 


BURROUGHS NEW B 251 VISIBLE RECORD COMPUTER GIVES YOU ALL THE 
ADVANTAGES OF HARD COPY RECORDS: 


™ Complete printed historical records covering every transaction and every 
account for daily reference and officer use exactly as currently provided 
@ Instant availability of reference information ™ Elimination of statement 
printing peaks ™ Complete records immediately accessible for auditing purposes 
@ Improved customer service through currently posted service charges and 
complete transaction information @ Excellent printing quality and registration 
on paper stock that is easy to handle, file and store ® Customary printing of 
overdraft balances in red for improved reference accuracy. 
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WITH ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING! 


IT ALSO BRINGS YOU THESE SPECIAL ADVANTAGES OF B 251 ELECTRONIC 
DATA PROCESSING: 


™ Improved income control through automatic, accurate service charge 
analyses @ Improved accuracy control through automated procedures that 
reduce the margin of human error ™ Improved expense control through 
greatly reduced personnel costs @ Improved management control through 
the availability of automatically produced operation reports. 


Get the full story of Burroughs new B 257 Visible Record Computer from a systems counselor at 


our nearby branch. Or write Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
Burroughs—TM 


Burroughs Corporation ™.2 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 
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and control your business 
with the American 71 heavy 
duty electric perforator 


Nobody can rub out or smudge a hole. 
And that is why many firms today use 
American perforators to prevent fraud 
and tighten control of operations. The 
American 71 unalterably cancels, re- 
ceipts, voids, validates or otherwise 
marks paper through many copies. It 
also permanently numbers, dates or codes 
labels, wrappers, coupons, containers— 
made of paper, paperboard, pliofilm, 
parchment, etc. It handles up to 1,900 
items per minute with a number range 
from 1 to 999,999. Choice of automatic 
paper trip, gearomatic or foot pedal 
operation. Built for tremendous volume 
and long life, the 71 is one of a complete 
line of American perforators famous 
since 1910. Write American Perforator 
Division, Heller Roberts Mfg. Corp., 
700 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 


HELLER ROBERTS 
Manufacturing Corporation 


A /) . 


AD 


DAI-ICHI BANK. 
LTD. 


Head Office: TOKYO JAPAN 
New York Agency: NEW YORK 
Overseas Representative Office : 

CHICAGO, LONDON 


(CONTINED FROM PAGE 8) 

ary 5 and only cost the Treasury an 
average of 4.726%, although a day 
earlier a regular issue of bills of 
only 20 days longer maturities had 
cost an average of 5.099%. The 
lower cost of the new bills was en- 
tirely due to the fact that the banks 
were heavy subscribers, as they 
could pay for their purchases by 
credit to their Treasury tax and loan 
accounts. Quite as usual, however, 
the banks started to get out from 
under promptly so that the “when 
issued” market fell to around a 
5.14% basis. 

Subscriptions for the $1.5-billion 
of 1-year bills were made on Janu- 
ary 12. These could not be paid for 
by credit to tax and loan accounts, 
as the proceeds were immediately 
needed to apply against redemption 
of the $2-billion bills maturing on 
January 15. Hence subscriptions 
from banks were small and the cost 
of the issue to the Treasury was an 
average of 5.067%. 


February Refunding 


About $11.3-billion of 334% cer- 
tificates mature on February 15. Of 
these about $5.6-billion are owned 
by the Federal Reserve banks. 

Not having tried to sell any 4- or 
5-year maturities in January, it is 
probable that more of such matur- 
ities will be offered in exchange for 
the maturing 334% certificates. 

It is unlikely that Congress will 
remove the interest rate ceiling of 
414% on bonds before the February 
refunding. In fact, it may be that 
Congress will refuse to act at all in 
spite of the earnest plea of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

So the 4- to 5-year maturity range, 
already pretty well choked up, may 
have to be further increased and the 
“magic 5s,” currently the only Gov- 


“I'll bet you were wondering what had 
become of your credit card!” 


ernment issue for which 100 or more 
is bid, seem likely to decline and 
join the rest of the list at a dis- 
count. 

The February operation, conceiv- 
ably, could be the most costly piece 
of Government financing. 


The Bill Market 


So far, fortunately, the demand 
for bills from other than banking 
sources has continued to be strong, 
but with the present prospect for 
an increasing volume of business 
there is a growing feeling that at 
some point, perhaps fairly soon, a 
period of corporate disinvestment 
may occur. If this happens, the pres- 
ent rate for bills may look low. 

It is hoped that the U. S. Treasury 
may be able to reduce the gross debt 
by from $5- to $6-billion by June 30. 
This might serve to offset a lower- 
ing of corporate holdings of bills. 
Nevertheless, it can be reasonably 
expected that a higher cost to the 
Treasury is very likely. 

Of about $43.5-billion of bills now 
outstanding, the Federal Reserve 


Treasury Bills at 5% 


The record of the regular weekly offerings of Treasury bills during 


December was as follows: 


Offered $ months 

on Amount Average Cost 
Dec. 3 $1.2-billion 4.638% 
Dec. 10 $1.2-billion 4.535% 
Dec. 17 = $1.2-billion 4.670% 
Dec..23 $1.1-billion 4.516% 
Dec. 30 $1.2-billion 4.602% 
Average for period 4.59% 


Average for previous period 4.37% 


6 months Yield 
Amount Average Cost Spread 


$400,000,000 4.969% 33% 
$400,000,000 4.850% 32% 
$400,000,000 4.940% 27% 
$400,000,000 4.942% 43% 
$400,000,000 5.099% -50% 
4.96% 
4.55% 
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FILING and STATIONERY 
PRODUCTS made for use 
IN YOUR BANK 


1, SMEAD’S EXPANDING BANK- 
CASE FILE 


2. BUILDING AND LOAN FILE 


3. PASS BOOK COVERS 


4.METAL TAB PRESSBOARD 
FOLDERS 


5. BANK CHECK FILE GUIDES 

6. REDROPE EXPANDING 
WALLETS 

7. PRESSBOARD BINDER 


8. BANK CASE WITH LONG FLAP 


9. SMEAD’S PROPOSAL AND 
BRIEF COVERS 


10. BANKERS SORTING CASE 
11, SMEAD’S SPI-ROLL FOLDER 
LABELS 


12. SMEAD’S DESK FILE 
(Correspondence Sorter) 


13. SMEAD’S FILE BINDER 
14. CARD CONTROL SYSTEM 


15. MACHINE POSTING GUIDES 
(Angled Tabs) 


If you are.not familiar with our line see 
your Smead stationer. There’s one near 
you. 


He will be happy to show you these 
quality products. It is very likely that he 
can help you to “File It” Better—Faster 
and with consequent savings, 


SMEAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
HASTINGS, MINN 


CH 


February 1960 


and the banks own only between $5- 
and $5.5-billion. The banks cannot 
add to their holdings as their re- 
serve position is already “negative.” 
The Federal Reserve can hardly in- 
crease its holdings; to do so would 
be highly inflationary. 

Were Congress to act promptly to 
remove the 414% ceiling in Treasury 
bonds, some progress might be made 
permitting the Treasury to handle 
the maturity distribution of the debt 
in a more intelligent manner than 
is now possible; but even then it 
would be some time before the pres- 
ent glut of bills could be lowered 
enough to affect the rate materially. 

Some wag recently coined the 
phrase “The 6% 60s.” He could be 
right! 


Open Market Committee 
Not Helpful 


The Open Market Committee failed 
to do anything in December to ease 
the credit situation. During the 
month the Government portfolio of 
the Federal Reserve banks declined 
nearly $300,000,000. This was con- 
trary to expectations, which had an- 
ticipated that there would be an in- 
crease to offset rising demands for 
credit. (Bank loans rose sharply over 
the midmonth tax period.) 

Furthermore, money in circulation 
rose over $500,000,000 and the gold 
stock declined over $100,000,000. 
This might have resulted in a sharp 
rise in the negative reserve positions 
of the member banks but for the fact 
that the float averaged nearly $1.4- 
billion for the month and was over 
$1.8-billion on December 30. 

Once again the Open Market Com- 
mittee confirmed the view that the 
monetary authorities have every in- 
tention of restraining credit as an 
anti-inflationary measure. 


Two heads aren’t better than one 
with the present price of haircuts. 


Today, if one man can do a job in 
one hour, four men can do it in four 
hours. 


A bachelor is a man who is a thing 
of beauty and a boy forever. 


Most of us never get too old to 
learn some new way of being stupid. 


CONDENSED 
STATEMENT 


Atthe Close of Business 
December 31, 1959 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks... $100,247,621.94 

U. S. Government Securities 70,842,586.42 

Securities of Instrumentalities 
of the United States Gov- 
ernment 

State and Municipal 
Securities 

Stock in Federal Reserve 
Bank 750,000.00 

Other Securities 1,466,838.34 

Securities Held Under Repur- 
chase Agreements 

Loans and Discounts 

Banking Houses and Fixtures 
(Main Office & Branches) 

Customers’ Liability A/C 
Acceptances 

Accrued Interest Receivable 

Other Assets 


4,430,965.62 
10,747,174.62 


10,884,067.41 
197,272,303.32 


3,500,000.00 
56,800.00 


952,626.25 
326,133.72 


$401 477,117.64 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock.$ 7,500,000.00 
Surplus 
Undivided 

Profits 5,381,152.63 $ 30,381,152.63 
Reserve for Interest, 

Taxes and Expenses 
Federal Funds Purchased ... 
Interest Collected but 

not Earned 
Acceptances Outstanding 


1,819,231.14 
2,200,000.00 


2,185,685.11 
56,800.00 
364,834,248.76 
$401,477,117.64 
One of America’s 
Great Banks .. . 
Always Ready to Serve You 


UNION PLANTERS 
NATIONAL BANK.) 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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THE INVESTMENT MARKETS 


NCOURAGING news emerges from 
i perusal and analysis of the 
1959 statistics of the invest- 
ment markets. The total of bond of- 
ferings declined and new stock issues 
were higher than in 1958. 

A bond issue is an indebtedness 
at a fixed interest rate which has to 
be repaid at maturity in one form or 
another. In case of state and mu- 
nicipal debt, it tends toward higher 
taxes for citizens. In case of cor- 
porate debt, it means a dilution of 
corporate income which could other- 
wise be employed in capital invest- 
ments or dividends. 

New stock issues, on the other 
hand, represent a permanent equity 
used in productive economic pur- 
suits. Stockholders’ money usually 
goes into tools of production, into 
capital investments which provide 
a basis for national income. 


Less Pressure 


One of the reasons why bond is- 
sues declined might have been the 
lessening of inflationary pressures 
last year. In the past, there has 
been a tendency to issue bonds be- 
cause in a highly inflationary cycle 
they could be paid off or replaced 
in cheaper dollars. 

Total bond offerings in 1959 came 
to $17,015,396,000. This compares 
with $17,046,562,000 in 1958 and 
with $17,148,913,000 in 1957. The 
1959 showing would have been more 
than $300,000,000 lower if there had 
not been an equivalent gain in Home 
Loan Bank bonds and finance com- 
panies. 

State and municipal issues were 
the largest in any of the three years, 
and utilities were the second larg- 
est. The utilities seem to have a 
built-in growth factor, owing to the 
great use and increasing popularity 
of such gadgets as air conditioners, 
television, and clothes dryers. 

New stock offerings last year 
were the largest since 1946. They 
amounted to $1,140,890,000, against 
$696,348,000 in 1958 and $642,384,- 
000 in 1957. In the equity group, the 
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H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


utilities led the parade with $579,- 
254,000, compared with $545,671,- 
000 in 1958 and $373,278,000 in 1957. 

Industrial issues, outside of util- 
ities, made an enormous gain last 
year. They offered $491,089,000 in 
stocks, compared with only $105,- 
717,000 in 1958 and only $223,350,- 
000 in 1957. This is a most encour- 
aging factor, as mentioned above. 


Bond Prepayments Up 


A relatively healthy climate was 
indicated by the fact that bond pre- 
payments in December—before ma- 
turity— were quite large. They 
amounted to $32,388,000, against 
$25,207,000 in November and $22,- 
802,000 in December 1958. In this 
field, states and municipalities did 
nobly by redeeming more than $17,- 
000,000 of their bonds, compared 
with $14,800,000 in 1958 and only 
$8,900,000 in 1957. 

Testimony to the growing strength 
of other Western countries was the 
December redemption of foreign se- 
curities which were no less than 
$14,102,000, compared with $2,940,- 
000 in December 1958 and $1,529,- 
000 in December 1957. Utilities fol- 
lowed with more than $800,000,000. 

For the year as a whole, bond 
prepayments do not stack up that 
well. They totaled $389,602,000 for 
all categories, against $589,974,000 
in 1958 and $221,347,000 in 1957. 

In the closing week of last year, 
there was the usual pressure on 
prices because of selling to estab- 
lish tax losses. It hit the tax-exempts 
also, but not too vigorously. The 
New Year saw greater buoyancy. 

Two finance companies, C.I.T. Fi- 
nancial Corp. and Commercial Credit, 
were the first ones to borrow $125,- 
000,000 and $50,000,000, respec- 
tively. The response was good, par- 
ticularly from pension funds and 
savings banks. 

The New Year also saw substan- 


On page 114 Mr. Dickhuth 
discusses the financial condition 
of stock insurance companies. 


tial demand for new issues of tax- | 
exempt bonds from institutional in- ~ 
vestors, and dealers were thus able © 
to clear some of the inventories. 


Influence of Interest Rates 


The investment markets will, of — 
course, be influenced considerably by ~ 
interest rate developments. In Jan- 
uary, some major New York banks 
hiked the “street loan” rate to 514%, 
This is the rate to brokers and 
dealers against stock exchange col- 
lateral. The increase was 144%. Be- 
fore this appears in print, the so- 
called “prime rate,” now at 5%, may 
also have been boosted to 514%. 

Traditionally, the Federal Reserve 
lifts the discount rate whenever 
there is a substantial spread bhe- 
tween that rate and the yield on 30- 
day bills. 


Other Market Factors 


The stock markets cannot help but 
be affected by the higher dividends 
which have been paid recently, by 
better earnings throughout indus- 
try and, conversely, by prolonged 
labor disturbances, such as have oc- 
curred in, steel and may appear in 
the railroad and other industries. 

Brokers and traders cannot help 
but be influenced by the presently 
overwhelming view that business, as 
a whole, will be strong, that the de- 
mands for goods and services will be 
high as well as the demands for 
capital and credit. 

Moreover, the influence of the in- 
stitutional investors is growing con- 
tinually—pension funds, banks, in- 
surance companies, investment com- 
panies, to mention, only a few. The 
pressure of new funds for invest- 
ments is quite high. Investments in 
mutual fund shares, for example, 


are estimated to have reached $2.3- | 


billion in 1959, compared with only 
$1.6-billion in 1958. a 

This continual pressure for in- ~ 
vestment will not benefit all sectors ~ 
of the markets equally, but it cer- ~ 
tainly cannot help but benefit some ~ 
of the sectors some of the time. — 
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IN MILLIONS 


REFLECTING 


DYNAMIC 
DECADE 


Statement of Condition ( Companrtel wth 


AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS Decernber Bl, 19S) 
DECEMBER 31, 1959 : 


RESOURCES 


Loans (Federally Insured or Guaranteed) . . . . ... 85,955,073.32 $ 

Other Loans (Less Reserve for Possible Loan Losses). . . 284,911,523.68 Wp 68, 600,000 
Accrued Interest Receivable . . . 3,513,442.17 

Buildings, Furniture and Fixtures. . . . . .. 12,396,466.80 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits: 
— tp 467,000,000 
Provisions for Taxes, Interest, etc... . . . . . 2,708,266.20 
Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock . . . .. . . $  8399,500.00 
Undivided Profit. ..... 8,152,724.03 
$ 39,152,724.03 
Total Liabilities. . . . . .... . . $621,118,697.48 


60 OFFICES 


HOME OFFICE 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


MEMBER 


FEDERAL 


Longest Bank in the Rocky Mountain States 
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Since this is the most active time 
of the year for important personnel 
changes in the banks of the nation, 
BANKING has done its best to keep 
other Main Street material at a min- 
imum so that you may receive as 
much of this news as possible about 
your friends and associates. How- 
ever, lack of space precludes our 
using as many of these items as we 
would like to use, and many must 
still be held over. 


About People 


CHARLES A. JACOBUS becomes as- 
sistant vice-president, First National 
Iron Bank, Morristown, N. J. 


WILLIAM D. WELLS, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president, Ex- 
change National Bank of Tampa, 
Fla. 


MALCOLM E. AUSTIN becomes vice- 
president and comptroller, Middlesex 
County National Bank, Everett, 
Mass. 


FRANK D. FULTON becomes vice- 
president and trust officer, Bank of 
Martinsville and Henry County, Mar- 
tinsville, Va. G. W. MERRIMAN, G. C. 
SALMONS, JR., both become assistant 
vice-presidents. 


WILLIAM A. KENNEDY, from execu- 
tive vice-president to president, 
Union Market National Bank of 
Watertown, Mass., succeeding JOHN 
S. TuFTs, who becomes board chair- 
man and continues as chief execu- 


WILLIAM H. CHISHOLM, president, 
Oxford Paper Company, and Eb- 
WARD ABORN, president, Tenco, Inc., 
become directors, Grace National 
Bank of New York. 


LESLIE M. Cassipy, former board- 
chairman, Johns-Manville Corpora- 
tion, becomes director, First National 
Bank of Jersey City, N. J. 


ALLEN MORGAN, member of the 
A.B.A. Public Relations Council, 
from executive vice-president to 
president, First National Bank, 
Memphis, Tenn., succeeding Nor- 
FLEET TURNER, new board chairman. 
W. A. WOOTEN, vice-president re- 
tires; GLENN HopcGes, O. STUART 
McCown, JOSEPH A. POWELL, be- 
come assistant vice-presidents. 


Compiled by Marguerite 


JOHN V. BACIGALUPI, KENNETH V., 
LARKIN, HERMAN J. COCHRAN, all 
become vice-presidents at Bank of 
America N.T. & S.A. branches. OWEN 
R. CHEATHAM, board chairman, 
Georgia-Pacific Corporation, N. Y., 
becomes a director. 

WILLIAM F. Huck, retired Bank 
of America vice-president, joins 
5-man trade mission to the United 
Arab Republic at the request of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. Mr. 
Huck served on a similar mission to 
India and the Far East a year ago. 

WALTER BRAUNSCHWEIGER, retir- 
ing vice-president, Bank of America, 
N.T. & S.A., Los Angeles, was hon- 
ored and presented with a scroll by 
the Los Angeles County Board of 
Supervisors for 35 years of leader- 
ship in community affairs. 


Bankers Help Map Cancer-Control Plans 


The largest single group of lay persons in the American Cancer Society’s 
national membership js bankers. Gathered to help map the future course of 
the nation’s cancer control program, banker-members at the New York meet- 
ing of American Cancer Society were, left to right, C. Glenn Rye, vice-presi- 
dent, Midland National Bank of Billings, Mont.; Harry A. Brinkman, former 
officer, Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago; Harry McEneny, Jr., Na- 
tional American Bank of New Orleans; Dr. C. M. Lund, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Williston, N. D.; Ferd H. Block, Citizens Bank of New Orleans, 
La.; Col. C. W. Daugette, Jr., pres., First National Bank, Jacksonville, Ala.; 
Fred A. Duran, president, First National Bank of Auburn, Ala.; Waldo I. 
Stoddard, Michigan National Bank, Grand Rapids; L. John Gable, vice-presi- 
dent, Security Mutual Bank and Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Daniel E. 
Stoddard, president, People’s Savings Bank, Providence; William H. Cant- 
well, president, People’s Bank and Trust Company, Wilmington, Del. 


tive officer. Mr. KENNEDY is a mem- 
ber of the A.B.A. Public Relations 
Council, and chairman of the Public 
Relations Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Bankers Association. 


ROBERT L. EMERINE becomes vice- 
president and cashier, City National 
Bank, Council Bluffs, Iowa; RICHARD 
S. Goos becomes second vice-presi- 
dent. 
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Beck of BANKING’S staff 


ISAAC B. GRAINGER, president, 
Chemical Bank New York Trust 
Company, New York, retires at age 
65 but remains as a director and a 
consultant. WILLIAM S. RENCHARD, 
now executive vice-president, is ex- 
pected to succeed MR. GRAINGER. 
HowArp MCCALL, JR., executive vice- 
president, is scheduled to become 
first vice - president, a new office. 
WALTER C. SUNDBERG, ROBERT O. 
WHITE, from assistant vice-presi- 
dents to vice-presidents. 


FRED W. ALEXANDER, from vice- 
president to president at High Point 
(N. C.) Savings and Trust Co., suc- 
ceeding the late H. N. WILLIARD. 


JOHN D. CHISHOLM from first vice- 
president to president, Olmsted 
County Bank and Trust Company, 
Rochester, N. J. 


F. M. Hott, who was an officer for 
25 years at Merchants and Planters 
Bank, Warren, Ark., rejoins that 
bank as president after having re- 
cently been president of Northwest 
National Bank, Dallas, Tex. 


ALVIN WYLIE, from vice-president 
to president, Citizens Bank and 
Trust Company, Kilgore, Tex., suc- 
ceeding ForESsT L. SARTAIN, who re- 
signs. 


T. GILBERT ADAMS, from vice-pres- 
ident to president, First State Bank, 
Jasper, Tex., succeeding the late 
C. C. Poot. CLARENCE P. COWART 
becomes vice-president. 


P. BOOKER ROBINSON, from execu- 
tive vice-president to president, Citi- 
zens Fidelity Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky., succeeding LEE 
P. MILLER, immediate past president 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, who becomes board chairman. 


HorRACcE F. STOKES, vice-president, 
American Security and Trust Com- 


pany, Washington, D. C., retires 


February 1960 


after 40 years in banking in the 
District of Columbia. 


EDWARD J. JENNETT, vice-presi- 
dent, First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, retires and joins A. G. Becker 
& Co., Incorporated, Chicago invest- 
ment banking and brokerage house, 
as a vice-president. 


Five other retirements announced 
at First National Bank of Chicago, 
were: JAMES P. FEELEY, R. K. 
O’HARA, EDWARD J. JENNETT, 
THOMAS G. JOHNSON, JOSEPH T. 
KECKEISEN, all vice-presidents, and 
Davip N. HESLAR, assistant cashier. 


EDWIN JOHANKNECHT, JR., from 
president to board chairman, Union 
Savings Bank of Patchogue, N. Y.; 
IRVIN L. HAWKINS from executive 
vice-president to president. 


WILLIAM C. FARRELL, JR., and 
JOHN M. MULVIHILL, from assistant 
cashiers to assistant vice-presidents, 
American Fletcher National Bank 
and Trust Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


DEE L. Frost, from trust officer 
to vice-president, Iowa-Des Moines 
National Bank; DONALD C. CACKLER 
and JOHN D. HUNT become assistant 
cashiers. 


National Union Bank of Dover, 
N. J.: ALVAN B. FEHN becomes 
president, succeeding CHARLES H. 
HART who becomes board chairman. 


RopDNEY H. KuRTH, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president, Mon- 
tana Bank, Great Falls. 


Otto A. Popp, vice-president, Elm- 
hurst (Ill.) National Bank, is hon- 
ored for his 50th year with the bank. 


HARRY M. SERVIS, vice-president, 
becomes senior vice-president at 
Connecticut Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Hartford. Epwarp S. HUNT- 


Silver Presented 
at 25th Anniversary 


John A. Schoonover, president, 
Idaho First National Bank, Boise, 
and Mrs. Schoonover, admire the 
silver presented in testimonial to 
Mr. Schoonover’s 25 years of ser- 
vice. He came to Boise from Spo- 
kane, Wash., in 1934 to become 
executive vice-president of Idaho 
First and became president in 
January 1939 


LEY, vice-president and branch 
manager, retires after 29 years of 
service. 


EARLE W. STAMM, senior vice-pres- 
ident, Hartford (Conn.) National 
Bank and Trust Company, retires 
after 35 years of service. JOHN B. 
BOLLES, vice-president and trust of- 
ficer, retires after 36 years of ser- 
vice. EDWARD S. HUNTLEY, vice-pres- 
ident, retires after 29 years. 


AKSEL NIELSEN, president, Title 
Guaranty Company, and president, 
Mortgage Investments Company, 
Denver, Colo., becomes director, First 
National Bank of Denver. RICHARD 
C. MECKLEY, LARRY V. DEBELL, and 
RALPH W. HAWKINS, all assistant 
vice - presidents, become vice - presi- 
dents. 


PAUL PIGOTT, president, Pacific 
Car and Foundry Company, becomes 
director, Seattle - First National 
Bank, Seattle, Wash. 


JOSEPH H. ALLEN, board chairman 
and chief executive officer, First New 
Haven (Conn.) National Bank, and 
FREDERICK D. GRAVE, executive com- 
mittee chairman, both retire after 
nearly 50 years in banking in New 
Haven; also retiring are WILLIAM 
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LATHEM TIME RECORDER COMPANY 


control 
banking 
time... 


ECORDER 


Accurate time records are mandatory for a bank. The 
wage-hour laws require accurate accounting of employee 
time. Then, too, it is necessary that time of entry and leaving 
safe deposit vaults be recorded. 

The new Lathem 4001-5 does both of these time-keeping 
jobs. It records hours, minutes, month and date, and year. 
Use a time card and you have a payroll time recorder. Use a 
safe deposit entry form and you get an indisputable record 
of the time of each entry and departure. 

Even the design of this Lathem recorder is in keeping 
with the modern, functional appearance of today’s banking 
equipment. Gone is the old-fashioned, awkward time re- 
corder shape. Your Lathem fits in beautifully no matter 
where you locate it. 

And the price? Less than a standard typewriter! Mail the 
coupon for full details today. 


90 Third Street, N. W., Atlanta, Georgia 


GENTLEMEN: Without obligation, please send me full informa- 
tion, including prices, about the Lathem 4001-5 Banker’s Time 
Recorder. 


NAME 


BANK 


STREET 


G. CLEAVER, CARL F’. HAUSER, RALPH 
L. HoLBrook, W. HERBERT FRost, 
and HARRY G. WIBERG, all vice-presi- 
dents. FLORENCE D. SMITH, assistant 
cashier, and ELLEN L. EASTMAN, as- 
sistant trust officer, retire. 

Newly - promoted at First New 
Haven are: ABBOTT H. DAvIs, from 
president to board chairman, and J. 
Coy REID, from first vice-president 
to president. THOMAS HOOKER be- 
comes senior vice-president ; GEORGE 
W. KUSTERER becomes vice-president 
and cashier; DONALD B. MYERS bhe- 
comes vice-president and _ senior 
trust officer; E. PERRY JAMES be- 
comes vice-president; RICHARD L, 
RICE becomes assistant vice-presi- 
dent. 


FRED L. WUEST, president, State 
Bank and Trust Company of Wells- 
ton, St. Louis, Mo., retires as presi- 
dent but remains as a board mem- 
ber and chairman of the advisory 
committee. Mr. WUEST, age 65, has 
spent 50 years with State Bank and 
was feted at a testimonial dinner 
held in his honor in November last 
year. 


F. C. BARNHILL, executive vice- 
president, Wood & Huston Bank, 
Marshall, Miss., celebrates both his 
60th anniversary with that bank 
and his 80th birthday at the same 
time. 


PAUL ZIMA becomes vice-president, 
Bank of Broadway, Melrose Park, 
Ill.; JEROME LOWE becomes assistant 
cashier. 


ROBERT CHRISTOPHER ADAIR, ex- 
ecutive vice-president and director, 
M. S. Bailey and Son, Bankers, Clin- 
ton, S. C., retires at age 65. 


CHARLES DONALD BROWN, trust 
officer, First National Bank of Ne- 
vada, Las Vegas, becomes vice-pres- 
ident. LINO DEL GRANDE, manager of 
the bank’s South Virginia office be- 
comes vice-president. 


PARKER R. WAITE, Fidelity-Phila- 
delphia (Pa.) Trust Company, be- 
comes vice-president. 


Bank of Douglas, Phoenix, Ariz., 
announces vice-presidency of J. 
SHELBY DANIEL and GEORGE F.. GER- 


MAN. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 
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CONTINENTAL OS 


NATIONAL BANK and TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition 


December 31, 1959 
RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 602,550,198.42 
United States Government Obligations 559,037,770.43 
State and Municipal Securities 206,408,823.42 
Other Bonds and Securities 31,229,512.71 
Loans and Discounts 1,289,840,818.76 
7,500,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 6,233,043.09 
Income Accrued but Not Collected 9,161,099.47 
Bank Premises and Equipment 7,704,836.55 
Other Assets 3,032,339.59 
$2,722,698;442.44 

LIABILITIES 
Demand Deposits $2,041,110,744.00 
Time Deposits 345,995,771.30 
Total Deposits $2,387,106,515.30 
Acceptances 6,337,070.54 
Reserves for Taxes, Interest and Expenses 7,449,445.72 
Due to Federal Reserve Bank. 25,000,000.00 
Reserve for Contingencies 10,000,000.00 
Income Collected but Not Earned 4,584,808.66 
10,038,994.08 
$2,450,516,834.30 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 
Capital Stock (3,000,000 shares Par value $334 ) $ 100,000,000.00 
150,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 22,181,608.14 
Total Capital Accounts $ 272,181,608.14 


Total Liabilities and Capital Accounts $2,722,698,442.44 


United States Government obligations carried at $265,028,670.48 are pledged to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
DAVID M. KENNEDY, Chairman 
J. Q. ADAMS, CALVIN FENTRESS, JR. CHARLES H. KELLSTADT 
Real Estate Chairman of the Board President 
RICHARD A. AISHTON Allstate Insurance Company Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
President LAWRENCE P. FISHER JAMES R. LEAVELL 
PHILIP D. BLOCK, JR. Director Banker 
Vice Chairman General Motors Corporation MARK W. LOWELL 
Inland Steel Company WILLIS GALE Vice President and Executive 
CHAMP CARRY Chairman Trust Officer 


President Commonwealth Edison WILLIAM H. MITCHELL 
Pullman Incorporated Company pS 


FRED WLES 
ae eis WILLIAM A. HEWITT Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 


President ROBERT H. MORSE, JR. 
EDWARD A. CUDAHY Deere & Company Vice Chairman of the 
Chairman of the Board Boord of Direch 
The Cudahy Packing Company JOHN HOLMES ee ee 


WALTER 1. CUMMINGS Direcior Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Chabienis elie Swift & Company PHILIP W. PILLSBURY 


Executive Committee FRANK W. JENKS Chairman of the Board of Directors 
JOHN F. CUNEO President The Pillsbury Company 
President International Harvester HERMAN WALDECK 
The Cuneo Press, Inc. Company Banker 


LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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© Industrial 
Finance 

Experience 
in 
Management 
of 

Foreign 
Capital 


Foreign 
Exchange 
Business 
also our line 


ESTABLISHED IN 1902 


THE 


INDUSTRIAL BANK 


OF JAPAN LTD. 


New York Office: - 
$0, Broad Street, New York 4, 
N.Y. 


Head Office: 
Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, 


‘Japan 


main street 


SHERIDAN P. GALLAGHER, ROBERT 
Crook, both become vice-presidents 
at National Bank of Commerce, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Dr. O. B. JESNESS, agricultural 
economist and former head of the 
University of Minnesota’s Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, is 
named board chairman of Federal 
Reserve Bank of Minneapolis. He 
succeeds LESLIE N. PERRIN, who re- 
tires. MR. PERRIN is a director, con- 
sultant, member of the executive 
committee and former president of 
General Mills, Inc. 


J. STANLEY PETERSON, from as- 
sistant vice-president to vice-presi- 
dent, First Western Bank and Trust 
Company, San Francisco, Calif. 


GLENN A. PRATT becomes vice- 
president, First National Bank of 
Arizona, Phoenix. 


JONATHAN S. RAYMOND, executive 
committee chairman, Mellon Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., retires and becomes 
an associate of T. Mellon and Sons. 


WILLIAM E. ANDERSON, from se- 


Tl 


nior vice-president and trust officer 
to president, The Central Trust Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, succeeding 
WILLIAM A. MITCHELL, who becomes 
board chairman. CHARLES W. Dv- 
PUIS, becomes honorary board chair- 
man. MR. MITCHELL is chairman, 
A.B.A. Advisory Committee on Spe- 
cial Activities. 


C. MALcotm DAvis succeeds Roy 
F. DUKE as president, Fidelity Union 
Trust Co., Newark, N. J. Mr. DUKE 
becomes board chairman. 


JOSEPH E. SPRUILL, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president, The 
Bank of Virginia, Richmond. 


EDWARD BERNARD becomes vice- 
president, First Commercial Bank of 
Chicago, Ill. 


THOMAS F. O’ROURKE, vice-presi- 
dent, retires from The County Trust 
Company, White Plains, N. Y. 


CoRNELIUS O. ALIG, JR., GEORGE 
W. EGGLESTON, both become vice- 
presidents at Indiana National Bank 
of Indianapolis. New assistant vice- 
presidents: JOSEPH P. BRYAN, EL- 
woop B. DAUGHERTY, Roy O. Hooks, 
CHARLES W. ROBERTSON, JOHN E. 
STIERS. 


RICHARD M. GILLETT, from assist- 
ant vice-president to vice-president, 
Old Kent Bank and Trust Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. R. Scott FEt- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 


When the Bank of Mt. Carmel opened, it became the 950th bank open and 

doing business in the State of Illinois. Here, bank officers take part in the 

official joining of the bank with its state association. Left to right are 

James E. Brown, vice-president, Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo.; 

Kenneth E. Cook, president, Illinois Bankers Association; and T. M. Bane, 

president and W. H. Etherton, executive vice-president of the newly-organ- 
ized bank 


Minois Gets Its 950th Bank 
& 
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ONCE AGAIN! 
New York Terminal Leads the Field Warehousing 


Industry with Instant Inventory 
Check. 


RECEIPT BALANCES 


BALANCE FR 
1 | | LAST REPORT 


— Ke) 
NUMBER | 
NUMBER 1000 
6 


Now for the first time, you can check inventory collateral values 
at a glance. Our new Stock and Value Report gives complete 
information including the description, quantity and dollar 
value of each item pledged. It provides a complete check of 
daily transactions on a single, compact, readable form which 
greatly simplifies the work of the collateral department and the 
reviewing officer. 

Consider the saving in time and expense which this report 
makes possible—It is one of the reasons why leading banks 
throughout the country specify New York Terminal Field 
Warehousing Service for their inventory loans. 


PUBLIC WAREHOUSEMEN 


February 1960 
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main street (cont'd ) 


NER, GORDON B. BoozER, WILLIAM H. 
Low, all become assistant vice-presi- 
dents. 


C. A. FIRZLAFF, cashier, also be- 
comes vice-president, First National 
Bank, Dubuque, Iowa; WILLIAM G. 
KRusE, L. RICHARD WINTER, from as- 
sistant cashiers to assistant vice- 
presidents. 


ROBERT W. NELSON, vice-president, 
First National Bank of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, retires. 


ROWLAND A. RADFORD, cashier and 
vice-president, to cashier and senior 
vice-president, Bank of Georgia, At- 
lanta. 


JAMES MCCRACKEN, III, becomes 
vice-president at Orange (N. J.) 
Savings Bank. 


MONROE W. LONG, from executive 
vice-president to president and board 
chairman, Cheltenham (Pa.) Na- 
tional Bank. 


Louis A. WILD, vice - president, 
Union Commerce Bank, Cleveland, 
Ohio, retires after over 47 years of 
service. 


OscAR T. RAHN, STUART B. WEBB, 
from vice-presidents to senior vice- 
presidents, Montgomery County 
Bank and Trust Company, Norris- 
town, Pa.; MERRILL A. BEAN, trea- 
surer, also becomes vice-president; 
ROBERT J. GEORGE, RODNEY MAGEE, 
T. T. WOLFENDEN, JR., all become 
vice-presidents. B. BROOKE BARRETT 
and HOWARD W. SHELDON, senior 
vice-presidents, RAYMOND S. KRIEBLE, 
trust officer, and ROBERT C. RONAN, 
real estate officer, all retire. 


Ist Chicago Changes 


MAN, JR., from vice-president to 
president and director; and HERBERT 
V. ProcHNow, from vice-president 
to executive vice-president and di- 
rector. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON is a former presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. FREEMAN is a member of the 
A.B.A. Savings and Mortgage Divi- 
sion executive committee, and chair- 
man of its Committee on Federal 
Legislation. 

JAMES B. FORGAN becomes honor- 
ary board chairman. THOMAS H. 
BEACOM, trust department head, 
RAYMOND H. BECKER, cashier, and 
CHARLES Z. MEYER, comptroller, all 
go from vice-presidency to senior 
vice-presidency. JAMES P. BAXTER, 
EpcGAR M. MCKINSTERY, HORACE V. 
CoNDIT, CHARLES E. TROUGHEAR and 
ELLERTON A. LODGE all become vice- 
presidents. 


CHARLES A. JOHNSON becomes 
president, The Chatham (N. J.) 
Trust Company, succeeding EDWIN 
M. WARREN, who retires after 20 


years. Other promotions include 
LAWRENCE R. LOOCK to secretary; 
CHARLES J. KAmpP to treasurer. 


Five vice-presidents become senior 
vice-presidents, Houston (Tex.) Na- 
tional Bank: B. W. LAKENMACHER, 
B. F. RENTZEL, R. T. MANICOM, GLEN 
T. BUNDICK, and O. W. HARIGEL. 


LAURENCE H. JONES, cashier, also 
becomes vice-president at Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago; RICHARD 
A. MOFFATT, JOSEPH J. SRP, Dick 
NETZER, all become assistant vice- 
presidents; FRANCIS C. EDLER be- 
comes assistant cashier. 


Genesee Merchants Bank and Trust 
Company, Flint, Mich., announces 
new vice-presidents: KEITH R. 
BAILEY, JOHN R. BUTLER, FENTON 
M. DAVISON, KEITH E. KREGER, DON- 
ALD B. MoorE, JOHN F. SARVIS, PAUL 
G. SHEPARD, and MYLO RAGAN. New 
assistant vice-presidents are How- 
ARD F. Gross, JAMES A. PROCUNIER, 
BENJAMIN RING. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 


Society National Honors 50th Boy Scout Year 


In a salute to the 50th anniversary of the Boy Scouts of America, Society National 
Bank of Cleveland, Ohio, recently hung this mural in one of its branches depicting 
a scout cook-out. This bank also sponsors the distribution of some 50,000 Boy 
Scout calendars in Greater Cleveland. 

Discussing the painting, from left to right are Spencer West, assistant branch 
manager of the bank’s Memphis-Fulton Branch; Amy K. Rockwell, director of 
public information, Boy Scouts of America’s Greater Cleveland Council; John 
Wilbur, vice-president, Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., and one of the” bank’s board 
members; and D. James Pritchard, vice-president of the bank. 


HOMER J. LIVINGSTON, from presi- 
dent to board chairman, First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, Ill., where 
he continues as chief executive offi- 
cer; WALTER M. HEYMANN, who was 
executive vice - president, becomes 
board vice-chairman; GAYLORD FREE- 
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Get Free 


for Your 


Directors 


DOES EACH MEMBER 
OF YOUR BOARD OWN 
A COPY OF A BANK 
DIRECTOR’S JOB? 


HOW TO BUY IT FOR 
EVERY DIRECTOR ON 
YOUR BOARD 


February 1960 


Cop 


A 
ANK DIRECTOR’S 
Job 


The demand for this publication has been so heavy, that nearly 
50,000 directors own it today. 


Now in its fifth printing, this 50-page, 6” x 9” booklet covers just 
about every facet of director interest and tells in a straight-to-the- 
point, simple manner how board directors can best serve banks. 


Your NEW directors (as well as those who have served for some 
time), will find A BANK DIRECTOR’S JOB extremely valuable as 
a guide to responsibilities and performances in every department of 
banking. 


@ Type a list of your directors’ names, 
@ include their home addresses (zone numbers too), 


@ send list to BANKING (Circulation), The American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, 12 East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Circulation will process your list of subscriptions to start with the 
next issue of BANKING, and will send one free copy of A BANK 
DIRECTOR’S JOB to each name in your group. 


Names should be listed for only those directors who are not now 
enjoying the benefits of a subscription to BANKING magazine. A 
group of 4 or more subscriptions carries a rate of only $4 per year 
each, against the regular single rate of $5. 


Drop us a line on your bank’s letterhead to enter your order for one 
or more copies of A BANK DIRECTOR’S JOB at 85c each (in New 
York City, add 3% sales tax). 


B ANKIN AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
12 EAST 36th St., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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For Your Clients 


ANADIAN 


Patent, Copyright 
and Trademark... 


regulations are outlined in ‘Your Guide to Busi- 
ness in Canada,” just published as a service to 
American executives by Canada’s First Bank, 
Many other essential subjects, including Canadian 
taxes and company formation, are discussed. 


This booklet is one of a number of B of M publi- 
cations which may help you render broader ser- 
vice to your Canadian-minded customers. For a 
free copy write on your bank letterhead to our 
nearest U.S. office or to the Business Develop- 
ment Department, Head Office, Montreal. 


BANK 


TO 2 MILLION CAMADIANS 


Bank or MonrTREAL 
Canada's First Sank Coast-to- Coast 


BRANCHES IN ALL TEN PROVINCES 
District Headquarters: 
Halifax, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver 


NEW YORK: 2 Wall St. © SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 
CHICAGO: Special Representative's Office, 141 West Jackson Bivd. 


Head Office: Montreal 


775 BRANCHES IN CANADA, U.S., GREAT BRITAIN AND EUROPE ° 


EQUALLY ESSENTIAL 


for Reliable Protection 
against 


FIRE. BURGLARY and OTHER HAZARDS 


and you get all with ADT 


e Central Station Services in principal 
cities and surrounding areas. 

e Elsewhere, ADT-Maintained Systems, 
direct-connected to fire and police headquarters. 


ADT 


Controlled Companies of 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION 
Executive Office: 155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 


RESOURCES EXCEED $3,000,000,000 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


Don MAPLES, BILL SHAW, both 
become assistant vice-presidents at 
Bank of Commerce of Fort Worth, 
Texas. 


WILLIAM J. BRISCOE, from execu- 
tive vice-president to president, Avon 
Citrus Bank, Miami, Fla. H. E. KEt- 
LER becomes board chairman, suc- 
ceeding JAMES SOTTILE, SR; ROBERT 
C. WHITCOMB, cashier, also becomes 
vice-president. 


Victor M. CAIN, president, Snap- 
On Tools Corporation, becomes board 
member, National Boulevard Bank 
of Chicago, 


ERVIN L. HEYDE becomes vice- 
president, Boatmen’s National Bank 
of St. Louis, Mo.; JOHN O’NEIL be- 
comes assistant vice-president. 


EUGENE F. SOMMER becomes as- 
sistant vice-president, Illinois Na- 
tional Bank, Springfield. 


EZEKIEL A. STRAW becomes vice- 
president and secretary, Manchester 
(N. H.) Savings Bank; THOMAS E. 
BARTLETT becomes vice - president 
and controller. 


G. L. SHELDON, comptroller, also 
becomes vice-president at The Bank 
of New York, N. Y.; W. J. KENNEY 
is named assistant vice-president. 


Among promotions at Continental 
National Bank, Lincoln, Nebr.: How- 
ARD HADLEY, FRED S. ALDRICH both 
become senior vice-presidents. 


JOHN G. HEwITT, from vice-presi- 
dent to executive vice-president, First 
National Bank of Jersey City, N. J.; 
HERBERT S. CROFT becomes vice-pres- 
ident and senior trust officer; AU- 
GcusT H. LAGES becomes vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer; ROBERT D. 
ABEL becomes vice-president; LEWIS 
J. AUGUSTINE becomes assistant 
vice-president. 


EUGENE R. BLACK, president, In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, is named Ford 
Foundation trustee. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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TO SOLVE 
DRIVE-IN 
BANKING 
PUZZLES... 
call on 


DIEBOLD 


Diebold’s experience and leader- 
ship in drive-in banking offers 
you the most effective, most 
productive way to bring drive-in 
banking at its best to your bank. 


Whatever your building situation, 
whatever the traffic pattern, Diebold’s 
intimate knowledge of drive-in banking 

and comprehensive range of drive-in 
banking equipment will help you develop 
the kind of installation that is convenient 

for your customers and profitable for you. 


To be sure your bank provides drive-in 
banking at its best, call on Diebold, 
manufacturer of the world’s finest 
bank equipment for over a century. 


FBO LD DIEBOLD, Incorporated Dept. 8-24 


Canton 2, Ohio 


BANK EQUIP MENT Please send me complate information abou 


CANTON OHIO 


Zone... State_...-. 
pis-539.4 
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A NEW OPPORTUNITY 
IN HOME FINANCING 
FROM GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Total Electric Living Increases Value .. . Postpones Obsolescence 


ALL-ELECTRIC HEATING AND COOLING 


Clean, safe, room-by-room comfort control without fuel 
problems or flues . . . choice of baseboard, wall or embedded 
wire heating units and room air conditioners for any in- 
stallation need. For central heating and cooling systems, 
electric heat pumps, 


LIGHT FOR LIVING 


Great beauty andtruecom- 
fort through fluorescent, 
incandescent, decorative 
and outdoor lighting. Also 
important to fotal electric 
living is TV, radio and hi- 
fi, which have returned en- 
tertainment to the home. 


GOLD MEDALLION HOMES 


Equipped by General Electric 
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You can hardly make a better investment than 
in builder financing or mortgages on homes re- 
ceiving the Medallion award from the local 
electric utility. 


Total electric living built into such homes en- 
hances their value far beyond the actual cost 
of the equipment—and postpones obsolescence 
for many extra years. 


And when you encourage such building, you 
serve your customers and upgrade property 
values in your entire community. 


All the divisions of the General Electric 
Company have joined in a single program to 
aid you and the architects, contractors, build- 
ers and electric utilities in your area in the 
creation of these better homes . . . Medallion 
Homes. Consumer advertising will appear in 
Life, Better Homes & Gardens, House Beauti- 
ful, House & Garden, New Homes Guide and 
House Beautiful Building Manual. 

For a detailed introduction to General Electric’s 
program to promote Medallion Homes in your 
area, write for booklet 45-015B. 

Residential Market Development Operation, 
General Electric Company, Appliance Park, 
Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


FULL HOUSEPOWER 


Ample wiring, switches, con- 
trols are the foundation of 
total electric living. Without 
them no equipment can pro- 


duce top results and the in- 


stallation of future equip- 


ment can be costly. 


ALL-ELECTRIC KITCHEN-LAUNDRY 


Refrigerator, freezer, washer, dryer, range, dish- 
washer, Disposali® are a vital part of modern living. 
Electric water heating eliminates flames and fumes. 


Progress Is Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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LATELY? 


Holdups are going up — good rea- 
son why now is the time to review 
your bank’s insurance program 
with your independent agent or 
broker. Ask him to explain the 
many advantages you gain with 
Banker’s Blanket Bonds (includ- 
ing special catastrophe protec- 
tion) created by National Surety 
and Fireman’s Fund—leaders 
through the years in the develop- 
ment of new and broader forms 
of coverage. Because National 
Surety is backed by the Fund of 
Experience, you can count on a 
hole-proof policy to safeguard 
your bank’s financial resources. 


NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


Central Bonding Offices: 

3333 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
110 WILLIAMS ST., NEW YORK 

Branch Offices in Principal Cities in America 


C%nsurance Companies 


FIREMAN’'S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


American History 
Carved in Coin 


Artist Grace Spaulding John shows the 

camera one of the historical coin rep- 

licas. Her carving drill appears in the 
foreground 


History can be told in many ways. 
The story of our country wil! be 
illustrated in 15 three-dimensional 
coin replicas, each with a diameter 
of nine inches, interpreting coins of 
from as far back as 1652, on a grille 
marking off a new vault area in the 
basement of National Bank of Com- 
merce, Houston, Tex. 

Nationally-known artist Grace 
Spaulding John carved the replicas 
under the direction of W. L. Tandy, 
vice-president at National Bank, a 
coin collector of some repute. The 
coins were chosen with reference to 
the history of the United States. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


Bowery Savings Bank, New York 
City, elects WALTER H. TIETJEN, ED- 
WIN W. GoAT, and ELBERT B. SCHEN- 
KEL vice-presidents. 


SIDNEY J. TAYLOR, from vice-pres- 
ident to president, Main State Bank 
of Chicago, Ill., succeeding L. SHIR- 
LEY TARK, who assumes the twin 
posts of vice-chairman of the board 
and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 


H. H. HENKELMAN, assistant cash- 
ier, retires after 40 years with First 
National Bank of Fort Worth, Texas. 


EpWARD C. GRUEN, vice-president 
and treasurer, and RAYMOND P. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 
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The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Statement of Condition December 31, 1959 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks 4 A 


United States Government Obligations . ° ° ‘ 
Other Bonds and Securities . 
Loans and Discounts 
Real Estate (Bank Buildings 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock . 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances Ps ‘ 
Interest Earned, not Collected . ‘ 


$ 624,075,317.61 
621,389,489.54 
178,830,984.25 
1,586,180,150.04 
1,030,857.10 
7,800,000.00 
2,607,676.00 
9,281,324.14 
7,473,206.24 
$3,038,669,004.92 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . 
Undivided Profits . ° ‘ 

Discount Collected, but not Giined 
Dividends Declared, but Unpaid . 
Reserves tor Taxes, etc. . ‘ ‘ 
Liability Account ot Acceptances ‘ ; 
Time Deposits . $ 580,327,477.97 
Demand Deposits 1,861,742,149.23 
Deposits ot Public Funds . ‘ i ‘ 265,566,156.25 
Liabilities other than those above stated 


$ 125,000,000.00 
135,000,000.00 
16,305,356.43 
6,830,450.04 
2,500,000.00 
35,211,396.55 
3,127,448.15 


1 Oo Oo =— 


2,707,635,783.45 
7,058,570.30 
$3,038,669,004.92 


United States government obligations and other securities carried at $331,266,064.07 are pledged to secure United States government and 
other public deposits, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Board of Directors 


JoserH L. Block 


Chairman, 
Inland Steel Company 


CHESSER M. CAMPBELL 


President, 
Tribune Company 


J. D. FARRINGTON 


Chairman of the Board, 
Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railroad Company 


MARSHALL FIELD, JR. 


President and Publisher, 
Chicago Sun-Times 
Chicago Daily News 


James B. ForGan 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


Wa trter M. HEYMANN 
Executive Vice-President 


Rosert S. INGERSOLL 


President, 
Borg-Warner Corporation 


Henry P. IsHam 
President, Clearing Industrial 
District, Inc. 

Homer J. LivincsTon 
President 


Hucuston M. McBain 
Director, 
Marshall Field & Company 
Brooxs McCormick 
Executive Vice-President, 
International Harvester Co. 
Harry C. Murpuy 
President, Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad Company 
Louis B. NEUMILLER 


Chairman of the Board, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


James F. Oares, Jr. 
Chairman of the Board and 
President, The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society 
of the United States 


Woop Prince 


President, 
Armour & Company 


Frank O. Prior 


Chairman of the Board, 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 


GILBERT H. ScRIBNER 
Scribner & Company 


Harotp A. SMITH 


Winston, Strawn, 
Smith and Patterson 


R. Douctas STUART 


Chairman of the Board, 
Quaker Oats Company 


Louis WaRE 


Chairman of the Board, 
International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp. 


Dr. Rosert E. WILson 
Chicago, Illinois 


Rosert E. Woop 


Director, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co 


European Office—London 
37 A Walbrook 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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INTEREST ANSWERS 
IN SECONDS! 


DELBRIDGE 


Precision Interest Tables 


Now you can figure loan interest 
quickly—easily—accurately with 
DELBRIDGE Precision Interest 
Tables. Pre-calculated answers elim- 
inate tiresome figuring... reduce 
errors to practically nil. Proven 
faster, more accurate than hand or 
machine figuring! Tables contain 
these outstanding features: 


@ Interest answers to 3 decimal places 
on principal amounts from $1.00 to 
$100,000.00. 

@ Interest rates from 1% to 5% in 
14% steps; 5% to 10% in 1% in- 
tervals. 

@ Time periods from 1 to 180 days, 
then 6 to 12 months. 

@ New, steel-reinforced, leatherette 
binder. 

@ Guaranteed accurate by Lloyd’s of 
London. 


Tables also feature ordinary interest 
factors (360 days basis) and exact 
interest factors (365 days basis). Con- 
version chart changes ordinary in- 
terest to exact interest. 


Without obligation, try DELBRIDGE 
Precision Interest Tables for 10 days 
—including separate 7-Year Com- 
merce and Finance Calendar. 100% 
satisfaction guaranteed or you owe 
nothing! Mail coupon...send no 


money! 
FREE TRIAL COUPON! 


DELBRIDGE CALCULATING SYSTEMS, INC. 

2502 Sutton Ave. 

St. Lovis 17, Missouri 

Send the DELBRIDGE Precision Interest Tables and 
7-Year Commerce & Finance Calendar, without 
obligation! We will approve your invoice for 
$14.50 (plus postage) within 10 days, If we keep 
the tables and calendar. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 


HUMMELL, assistant vice-president, 
both retire from Marine Midland 
Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. 


WILLIAM B. YATES, immediate past 
president of the Maryland Bankers 
Association, and executive vice-pres- 
ident of Citizens Bank of Takoma 
Park, Md., joins Suburban Trust 


| Company, Hyattsville, Md., as ad- 
| ministrative assistant. 


CoL. WALTER J. RILEY, 84, cele- 
brates 50 years in banking. He is 
| board chairman of First National 
| Bank of East Chicago, III. 


VALDEMAR BERTELSEN and PERRY 


| B. WyDMAN both become vice-presi- 
| dents at First National Bank of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


RUTH F. IRISH, GEORGE R. FORCE, 


| both become assistant vice-presi- 
| dents at Union Dime Savings Bank, 
N. Y. 


JOHN W. WOERNER, from vice- 


| president to senior vice-president, 
| Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, 


Philadelphia. 


J. STOKES CLEMENT, president, 
Sandura Company, joins board of 


| Jenkintown Bank & Trust Company, 
Pa. 


JAMES A. PARKER becomes vice- 


| president at Federal Reserve Bank 


of Dallas, Tex. 


CHARLES A. AGEMIAN, from vice- 


| president and comptroller to con- 
| troller general, 


Chase Manhattan 
Bank, New York. LEONARD CASEY, 
C. JOSEPH KENNEDY, JOHN C. MAT- 


| THEWS, and ROBERT J. PARK, JOHN 


A. Hooper, all assistant vice-presi- 
dents, become vice-presidents. 


WILLIAM I. SPENCER and EDWIN 
THORNE both become senior vice- 
presidents at First National City 
Bank of New York; nine new vice- 
presidents are: EUGENE J. CALLAN, 
JOHN H. EARLY, JOSEPH H. FLEISs, 
JR., LAWRENCE S. HEATH, II, WIL- 
LIAM’ A. LOCKWOOD, CLARENCE F. 
MICHALIS, W. A. PRENDERGAST, KEN- 
NETH K. Rounps, and DANA B. Scup- 
DER. 


W. WAYNE GLOVER becomes vice- 
president, Firstamerica Corporation, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


About Banks 


Deep in the heart of the new 
Newark, N. J., is a bit of the old 
Newark—fondly preserved by THE 
HOWARD SAVINGS INSTITUTION in its 
museum-library. Here, etchings and 
prints of old scenes and buildings, 
mementos such as mortgages and 
moneybags from the 19th Century 
keep “old Newark’’ alive. 


UNION NATIONAL BANK OF PITTs- 
BURGH, Pa., and FARMERS NATIONAL 
BANK OF BEAVER FALLS consolidate 
under UNION NATIONAL’s charter. 


BANK OF AMERICA N.T. & S.A. 
opens an “Olympic Games Facility” 
at Squaw Valley, Calif. Located in 
the Games’ reception center, it’s 
been staffed by multilingual bankers 
and will perform nearly all bank 
functions—particularly currency ex- 
change. It will not, in any language, 
make loans. Point of interest: the 
Games are set for February 18-28. 


Merger pending approvals: 
GROTON (Conn.) BANK AND TRUST 
CoMPANY into CONNECTICUT BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY. 


Merger pending approvals: FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK OF FLORENCE, N. J., 
into MECHANICS NATIONAL BANK OF 
BURLINGTON. 


VICTORIA (Tex.) NATIONAL BANK, 
expanded, remodeled, and otherwise 
improved, holds open house. 


THE FirST NATIONAL BANK OF 
BIRMINGHAM, Ala., opens Crestline 
branch. 


FIRST PORTLAND NATIONAL BANK, 
and First NATIONAL BANK OF ROCK- 
LAND, Maine, plan merger. New 
name will be First NATIONAL BANK. 


First NATIONAL BANK IN YON- 
KERS, N. Y., opens new Glenwood 
office—its tenth. 


GARFIELD COMMERCIAL & SAVINGS 
BANK, Los Angeles, opens Monterey 
Park branch. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 133) 
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1 BANK IN EVERY 5 
INSURES THROUGH SCARBOROUGH 


—and these are the policies they buy 


t T BOND dest 
poligy 18 the foundation § your bank 


insurance program. Covers loss from fraudulent, 
dishonest or criminal acts of officers or employees 
and losses of money and securities. Continually 
revised to cover the newer bank-risk exposures re- 
sulting from your expanding bank activities. Widely 
acknowledged the best Blanket Bond in the busi- 
ness. We also issue Forms 24 and 2. 

Brofection excess of your under ving 
ANanket bond—on losses from any criminal, fraud- 
ulent or dishonest acts of officers or employees. 
Covers you against losses of catastrophic propor- 
tions. Originated by Scarborough exclusively for 
members of the Bank-Share Owners Advisory 
League. The first bank policy to be written on a dis- 
covery basis (reimburses your bank no matter how 
far back an embezzlement started or occurred and 
regardless of the amount of blanket bond in force 
at the time). 


* EXCESS ALL RISKS MONEY AND pecur- 
INSURANCE rotects your bank against 


"any losses on any premises, public or private, in the 
United States or Canada and for any reason under 
the sun except Acts of War or Government, depre- 
ciation, failure of a depository, dishonesty of your 
employees (not the depository’s employees) and 
forgery. The Scarborough policy is the ONLY policy 
that covers your bank’s money and securities on 
ANY premises without exception. Write for folder. 


ALL RISKS DEPOSIT BOX INSUR- 
ance. Protects your ank against losses of cus- 
tomers’ property from your safe deposit boxes from 
any cause whatsoever regardless of whether your 
bank is legally liable or not. No limitation on any 
one box. Write for folder. 


TRANSIT CASH LETTER INSURANCE 
your bank against loss, estrociion, fet 


or disappearance of your cash letters in transit 
from your banks, or by.correspondent banks, the 
Federal Reserve, common carriers or armored car 
companies. Includes checks on your own bank. Sole 
record-keeping required is duplicate adding-ma- 
chine tape-listing. Available at a reduced premium 
if you keep microfilm or other records but desire 
coverage against blank or destroyed film, mechan- 
ical failure, etc. Ask us about it. 


* BANKERS AY ISK EXTRA EXPENSE IN- 
y this is a business continuation 


surance, Actua 
policy that reimburses your bank for the extra ex- 
pense incurred in continuing business at a tempo- 


rary location following damage or destruction from 
ANY cause including nuclear fission. The Scar- 
borough policy not only provides ALL RISKS cover- 
age, but also contains no limitation on the amount 
of your reimbursement during the initial month or 
months. Write for descriptive folder. 


BANKERS AND TRUSTEES ERRORS AND 


OMISSIONS INSURANCE. Indemnifies your bank 
against loss if by some inadvertent error or omis- 


sion your mortgage interest in a property is not in- 
sured. This policy also protects the interest of your 
customer if the mortgage is serviced by your bank 
and also covers non-mortgaged property held in 
trust. Coverage is exceptionally broad. A very read- 
able mail-folder describing this policy is yours for 
the asking. 


** SURCHARGE LIABILITY INSURANCE FOR 


BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES. An important 
new Scarborough coverage for your Trust Depart- 


ment. This policy indemnifies your bank against 
legal liability for loss arising out of actual or alleged 
negligence, error or omission on the part of your 
bank while acting as Trustee, Executor, Adminis- 
trator, Guardian, Conservator, Agent, or in any 
other personal or corporate Trust or Fiduciary 
capacity administered through your Trust Depart- 
ment. Includes settlement under out-of-court agree- 
ment, also costs and expenses. Written on a Loss 
Discovery basis. 


** CHATTEL_MORTGAGE NON-FILING IN- 
SURANCE.  Fhis policy is one of the best money- 


makers your bank can buy. It substitutes insurance 
protection for the time-wasting paper work and the 
filing and release fees associated with filing or re- 
cording chattel mortgages or lien instruments. It 
covers automobiles and other personal property. 
It gives broader protection than filing as it covers 
you if you can’t repossess in another county or 
state. It’s like filing and recording everywhere in 
the U.S.A. We originated this policy fifteen years 
ago. Banks still congratulate us for it. An interest- 
ing descriptive mail-folder is available. Write for it. 


LENDERS SINGLE INTEREST AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE. |f the borrower fails to have insur- 


ance on his car this policy covers you. It’s a big 
time saver. Ends chasing the borrower or his insur- 
ance agent for the fire, theft and collision policy on 
the loan you just made. Protects you if the bor- 
rower’s insurance company cancels him out in mid- 
term and you didn’t know it. So many bankers 
boost this policy that we are convinced if you write 
us for the descriptive folder, you will send back the 
application blank by return mail. 


% Originated by Scarborough and/or offered only by Scarborough. 


SCARBOROUGH & COMPANY 


BANK INSURANCE © 
SINCE 1919 


LENDERS SINGLE INTEREST APPLIANCE 

INSURANCE. Gives your installment lending de- 
partment across-the-board coverage against theft, 
damage or destruction on all home-appliance loans. 
Includes dealer floor plan and purchaser loans, also 
industrial equipment and farm machinery. Pays 
your bank the balance due or cost to replace. The 
premium is very low. Write for interesting, easy to 
read mail-folder on this policy. 


LENDERS DOUBLE INTEREST APPLIANCE 
INSURANCE, Identical to Single Interest Appli- 
ance Coverage, except that for a slight additional 
premium, it pays your bank the full purchase price 
instead of only the unpaid balance or replacement 
costs. This enables the dealer to resell the customer 
and, naturally, is a goodwill builder for your bank. 
Descriptive folder on request. 


** LENDERS BOAT INSURANCE. Protects your 
bank if the borrower fails to carry the marine insur- 
ance he agreed to or if the insurance is not enough 
to cover your loan. You'll find our folder describing 
this policy highly interesting since the policy is a 
model for broad coverage and enables your bank 
to enter the boat loan business with assurance of 
full protection whatever the exigency. Write for this 
folder. We'll send it by return mail. 


* LENDERS HOME IMPROVEMENT INSUR- 
ANCE, We used to think that this kind of a policy 
wasn’t needed—until bank losses started to pile up 
simply because most homes today are underin- 
sured. We developed this policy to protect your 
bank against any physical damage whatsoever to 
home improvements you finance. It pays your bank 
regardless of other insurance the borrower carries 
so it removes the gamble from your loan—which is 
as it should be. Write for the descriptive folder. 


CREDITORS GROUP LIFE INSURANCE, This is 
the policy that frees your bank from the unpopular 
act of collecting or repossessing from the dead bor- 
rower’s family or from endorsers or co-signers. Pays 
your bank the outstanding balance on installment 
loans upon death of borrower. The Scarborough 
policy is unique in the special benefits it affords 
your bank. These are outlined in our descriptive 
mail-folder. Write for it. 


CREDITORS GROUP ACCIDENT AND SICK- 
NESS INSURANCE. This popular Scarborough 
bank policy is another strong goodwill booster and 
a blessing to the borrower as well as the bank. If 
he is sick or has an accident, Scarborough sends 
you a check to cover the payments due for the 
period of his disability. A descriptive folder written 
for quick, easy reading will be mailed on request. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


TO: 


SUBJECT: 


All Officers 


A Totally New Concept In A 
Special Checking Account Service 


We've talked a lot about it but exactly what are we looking 
for in a "better" special checking account service? The 
best for the customer naturally. The most economical and 
convenient -- plus highest quality. And for the bank? 

The most productive of profits, saleable, “exclusively 
ours", and easily administered. 


Today, I found the answer to all in ONE. It has everything 
we need. And we have no investment. The plan is flexible. 
We can charge the customer for each check when used 

or sell a complete book of checks. It's our choice. 


Complete high-quality operating supplies and advertising 
material are prepared for us. Also, to insure immediate 
delivery of personalized checks with account number to 
customers, we would be provided with easy-to-operate, 
on-premises imprinting equipment. This could be for either 
regular ink imprinting or for E13B magnetic -encoding. 


All these benefits now are available in one unique package 
through ThriftiMatic Corporation. We just give the service 
anew name or continue our present one and ThriftiMatic does 
the rest. They know how as they are doing it successfully 
now in many other banks. 


Give some consideration to the advantage of "Pay-As-Used" 
or "Pre-Payment" plan. Also what's your choice of name? 


This looks like the custom-made plan we want. Please 
consider the benefitS mentioned and let me have your 
thoughts. 


Send for complete information about the new ThriftiMatic “Custom Plan” Checking Service, 
ThriftiMatic Corporation, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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The Cold Truce 


ELDOM if ever since the start of the Atomic Age has 
S the air been so thoroughly saturated with hope 

that peace is an actual possibility and that the 
epoch of fabulous progress so long dangled before us 
is indeed coming, or already here. 

The possibility of progress was never much in doubt, 
but peace has never been anything but in doubt since 
Yalta. Politically we have been going backward faster 
than we have been going ahead economically. 

In fact the technological progress of recent years 
has often seemed to be giving us mainly the means of 
going backward more efficiently in a political way. 


Almost everyone who reads beyond the social gossip 
and sports pages has been aware that the greatest age 
of technological and human advancement in all history 
is just over the next hill, but, clouding that expecta- 
tion, is always the fear of catastrophe. 

Today even those who foresee a moderate downward 
drift of business later this year quickly add that it 
will not be serious and can, be cured by the sheer 
momentum of general expansion or by some miracle 
drug from the Government’s monetary medicine chest. 


For years it was almost part of a business preacher’s 
catechism to preface all references to the future with 
‘if there’s no World War III,” or something of that 
kind. War worry has not wholly disappeared but, for 
a moment or two in history, has been tucked away in 
the skeleton closet and may stay there until the sum- 
mit meeting. Then—hold your hat; here we go again. 
But now, just for now, we seem privileged to live in a 
relatively unworried style to which we have not been 
accustomed, provided we can forget about China and 
the Far East—but skip that for a few paragraphs. 


All this may not quite jibe with the latest national 
housing exhibit in Chicago, where a featured item was 
a beautifully designed fall-out shelter for mom, pop, 
and the kiddies, but this was probably arranged be- 
fore the present wave of co-existence swept in. 
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JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


The OUTLOOK 


and CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


So with a majority of our most trusted business 
observers, all lined up in step on the bright outlook, it 
might be more interesting to examine the reasons than 
dwell on the fact itself. Also before we become too 
satisfied we should know that some of these informed 
observers believe that in the rise of productivity we 
are now near the foot of the class. 

One way to measure the volume of confidence in the 
atmosphere might be the inverse or upside down equa- 
tion. In the manner of one of Parkinson’s Laws, Con- 
fidence equals General Expectations divided by Factors 
of Uncertainty times Inflation, which is definitely X. 


On the Other Hand 


Among the uncertain factors are the U. S. produc- 
tivity rate, the election year, tight money, whether 
Russia has changed her mind or just her methods, 
Castro’s anti-capitalistic beach-head in the Western 
Hemisphere, increasing foreign, competition, and pos- 
sibly a worldwide dearth of savings. 


U. S. Productivity Slip Showing 


Productivity is something we have always taken for 
granted as a private specialty of the American way. 
Startling is the only way to describe the recent con- 
clusion of 11 leading economists that the U. S. rate of 
productivity increase ‘has been slowing down for five 
years and we are now near the bottom of the list com- 
pared with other industrial powers. 

In releasing the results of a recent forum discussion, 
John §S. Sinclair, president of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, said: ‘‘We face a serious challenge 
to our capability for future growth. The restored 
economies of Western Europe have not only grown 
more self-sufficient but they also compete more vigor- 
ously for a larger share of world markets. Their rates 
of growth are significantly higher than ours were in 
the Fifties, as are those of Soviet Russia and other 
major powers. In fact, per capita output in the United 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 166) 


See Outlook Digest and Money Charts, pages 34 and 35 
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GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
AND MONEY SUPPLY 


RATIO SCALE 


GNP 
BILLIONS OF pouars {|__| 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 7 


| 
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30|—1—RaTIO OF MONEY 
| TO GNP 


CENT 
| 


20 
1946 '47 '48 '49 '50 '51 '52 °53 '54 '55 '57'’58 1959 


By mid-1959, $1 of money supply supported around $4.50 
in GNP. While in 1946, $1 of money supported only $2.00 
of GNP. When velocity is taken into consideration, these 
ratios are, of course, narrowed. 
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At the end of fiscal 1959, 41% of our public debt was 
comprised of maturities of 1 year or less. Only 4 years ago 
this figure was 32%. Marketable debt with maturities of 
5 years or less equalled 74% at the end of fiscal 1959 and 
only 57% 4 years earlier. 

Unless Congress removes the 444% ceiling on maturities 
of over 5 years, attempts at debt extension can be made 
only in securities of short to intermediate length. 


Digest of the Business Outlook 


MONEY SUPPLY—under restraint; grew little in 1959. 
While business continues good, continued restraint is ex- 
pected. ’59 velocity was up 6% to 7%. If it subsides, the 
Fed can relax restraint. 

RATES—expected to tighten further this year. (See page 
40.) Long-term rates may tighten more than short-term. 
Any new long-term Treasury cash borrowing will add to 
the supply of bonds. Dear money expected for some time. 
NET BORROWED RESERVES—not changed much in 
recent months. Two questions are being asked: What will 
the Fed’s policy be this year? And how will banks feel 
about selling more securities to raise lendable funds? 
Banking system already fairly strained. 

LOAN DEMAND—business loans normally down in first 
half may not dip this year because of spur for inventory 
replenishment and production for sale. Consumer and real 
estate loans are strong, but latter may not equal 1959. 
BUSINESS SPENDING—slowed by the steel strike, is 
picking up speed. Inventories won’t be normal before mid- 
year. 

PERSONAL INCOME —rising because of good business; 
will be reflected in the demand for all consumer goods, 
consumer credit. 

CONSUMER CREDIT—will continue to grow. Both con- 
sumer incomes and demand will increase. There was about 
$6%4-billion expansion last year. This year: about the same. 
Look for increases to finance other durables than autos and 
for financing services. 

TREASURY 1960—more likely net supplier of funds than 
in any recent year. Administration says. wants to hold 
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down spending. Budget surplus in fiscal ’61 requires a 
tight rein and a high level of economic activity, which 
means high tax revenues and interest rates firm enough 
to produce some marginal increase in savings. 

State and local government spending will keep rising 
through 1960. 

44%,% CEILING—tightens short-term rates on Treasury 
funds. Treasury will fight for ceiling’s removal and hopes 
to win. Even conditional removal would enable some shift 
of pressure from short to long-term rates. 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION—gives good promise for 
first half year, with steel stocks depleted. Over-all industrial 
production index, recently revised by the Federal Reserve 
Board, should exceed the 1959 high. 

Prime question is whether the rise in production will 
cause shortages, put pressure under prices, encourage spec- 
ulation. A high rate of industrial activity could mean over- 
large inventories, lay the ground for the next recession. 
WAGES—stimulated by the steel settlement, will show 
many increases in 1960, exceeding gains in productivity. 

Organized labor steadily seeks rewards without taking 
any of the risks, nudging us steadily in the direction of 
some new form of economic system. 

PRICES—except wholesale goods will feel steady upward 
pressure through ’60, rising perhaps 1%. or 2% on the 
average. 

Consumer prices in general will rise more than wholesale 
owing to services, which comprise about.a third of the 
index. Thus inflation persists. 

ECONOMIC INDICATORS—nearly all point upward. GNP, 
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Corporate Aaa Bonds (Moody's) 


THE FEDERAL 
BUDGET Billions of 


SOURCE: Bureau of the Budget, Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve, Treasury Department. 


Federal deficits, which stimulate the demand for goods 
and services along with the demands of individuals, corpora- 
tions, and government units affect interest rates. 

In 6 out of 10 years, deficits will have amounted to $39.5- 
billion, with surpluses totalling only $6.7-billion. 


national income, industrial production, personal income— 
all vigorous. Farm income looks droopy. 

AUTOS—strong first quarter promises best in the in- 
dustry’s history. More than 2,200,000 passenger cars likely, 
emphasizing the compact car. If 1960 production reaches 
expected 6,700,000 cars, will be almost 22% over 1959. 
ELECTRICAL GOODS—expect good year, about 3% up, 
reflecting long-term growth of the nation. Electrical con- 
struction material will stay strong, but big generators may 
do less well this year. 

ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES—look for substantial in- 
crease in semi-conductors. Home instruments will show 
good improvement; also radios, TVs, stereophonic, and 
other phonographs and records. Military, industrial and 
commercial demand will be up substantially. ’60 will see 
a new high. 

AGRICULTURE—the Agriculture Department expects fur- 
ther lowering of prices and income. December pig crop 
report shows farmers are cutting production, suggests im- 
proved hog prices late in ’60. 

STEEL—settlement forced by Government gave union vic- 
tory on all points, seems sure to entail future price in- 
creases. The industry sees ’60 a capacity year, with first 
half output of 70,000,000 tons v. 82,000,000 in all of ’59. 
Controversial “work rules” no nearer solution. 
RAILROADS—face long negotiations with unions. Railway 
Labor Act machinery may postpone crises until April. Gov- 
ernment won’t tolerate long nationwide rail tie-up. 
CONSTRUCTION—should be a stabilizing force in ’60, the 
expected 2% increase over-all being due to price rises. 
Housing starts, 1,325,000 in ’59, may decline to 1,200,000. 
Private construction of all types should rise about 16%, 
industrial about 26%. 
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SOURCE: Federal Home Loan Bank Board; National Association 
of Mutual Investment Cos; 1959 estimates, ABA. 


According to preliminary estimates, savers in the major 
financial media shown added about $15-billion to accounts 
in 1959. This was at a rate of about 38% below the $23- 
billion added to liquid holdings in 1958. 

Funds available in credit markets come ultimately from 
savings or money creation. Savings can contribute signifi- 
cantly to the controlling of inflation and in sustaining sound 
economic growth. Generation of funds through money crea- 
tion, if not matched by output of goods and services, tends 
to force prices up. 


INTEREST RATES IN SELECTED COUNTRIES 


Switzerland” 


Belgium 
1957 


* Rates on Mortgage Bonds 


United Kingdom 


SOURCE: International Monetary Fund, International Financial 
Statistics; national statistics. 


Comparison of U. S. interest rates with those abroad shows 
that differences have narrowed somewhat in the postwar 
period. If monetary policy is designed to attract and hold 
foreign funds it must concern itself with financial trends 
abroad, as well as domestic economie conditions, 
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Pending Issues: Economic Controls; 


Debt Management; FDIC Assessments 


THOMAS W. MILES 


ILL inflationary pressures 

scare the country into setting 

up detailed Government con- 
trols over the economy? 

Will the country abide by the 
“stern self-discipline” advocated by 
the Administration along with mone- 
tary and fiscal controls? 

Or will it trifle with just a little 
inflation? 

These are the choices that this 
second session of the 86th Congress 
faces in the few months before the 
party conventions and Presidential 
election. 

An idea about what some of the 
thinking is with respect to controls 
is contained in the staff report of 
the Joint Economic Committee. This 
is the report on the committee’s 
$200,000 study of employment, 
growth, and price levels which was 
headed by Senator Paul H. Douglas 
(D., Ill.). Nearly 100 witnesses were 
heard in 40 separate days of hear- 
ings in the last five months. 


Committee's Report Now Due 


The committee’s own recommen- 
dations for legislation are to be sub- 
mitted about the time this February 
issue of BANKING is to be published. 
But whether or not the committee 
concurs completely with the staff 
report, the ideas brought out in it 
are bound to have an influence in 
Congress. The committee itself can 
only recommend; it cannot initiate 
legislation. 

The staff report would pour a 
fluid economy into a porous con- 
tainer requiring an increasing num- 
ber of selective controls. It calls for 
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selective controls, feeling that the 
general controls applied by the Ad- 
ministration have been selective in 
their effects, possibly in the wrong 
ones. And when various segments 
of the economy slip out of these 
selective controls others undoubt- 
edly will be suggested. They will be 
something to keep up with. 

The Joint Economic Committee 
economists would develop selective 
controls over fixed investment, con- 
sumer credit and inventory invest- 
ment, and bank loans. They would 
also continue to use general controls, 
making some changes in the method 
of their application. 

For instance, the staff economists 
would consider adopting the Cana- 
dian system under which the dis- 
count rate is tied to open market 
interest rates, or perhaps doing 
away with member bank borrowing 
entirely. They would call upon the 
Federal Reserve either to justify the 
practice of lowering reserve require- 
ments to supply reserves for growth 
or to abandon it. They want the Fed 
to give up the bills-only policy “in 
its present rather doctrinaire form” 
and be prepared to deal in long-term 
securities. And they would like to 
give the Open Market Committee’s 
administration of monetary policy 
to a smaller Board of Governors of 
the Fed. 


Whose Prices Are Rigid? 


The Joint Economic Committee 
staff complained of “price rigidities” 
which it attributed to the ‘market 
power” of big corporations and or- 
ganized labor in the control of pric- 


ing. Their report urged vigorous ap- 
plication of the antitrust laws to 
corporations but not to the problem 
of union market power. The latter 
would be “neither feasible nor de- 
sirable” in the opinion of the staff. 

Still pending from last session is 
a bill, S. 63, submitted by Senator 
Prescott Bush (R., Conn.) to give 
the Federal Reserve standby power 
to control the excessive use of con- 
sumers’ instalment credit. Consider- 
ation was put off by the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee 
until after the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee recommendations were re- 
ceived. 


Finance Charge Bill 


Much more likely than a consu- 
mer credit control bill would be one 
requiring the disclosure of finance 
charges in connection with exten- 
sions of consumer credit. Senator 
Douglas submitted one on the day 
after the opening of the session. His 
announced purpose is “to require 
lenders and vendors to tell the truth 
about interest rates and finance 
charges.” Senator Douglas does not 
conceive of his bill as a credit con- 
trol measure. 

He contends that his consumer 
labeling requirement would “restore 
consumer sovereignty to the Amer- 
ica marketplace where consumer 
credit has been transformed from 
a financing mechanism to a mer- 
chandising tool, where loans are 
disguised as sales — to the detri- 
ment of our economy.” 

Nowhere in President LHisen- 
hower’s State of the Union Message 
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did he talk about selective controls. 
The antidote that he urged for 
steadily rising costs and prices is 
the “stern self-discipline” cited ear- 
lier in this article. His admonitions 
about the evils of inflation were 
just as plain and as convincing as 
those he used last year in fighting 
an unrestrained spending program. 
He talked in terms of the personal 
application of inflation that people 
everywhere will understand. Take 
this paragraph: 


President v. Inflation 


“We must fight inflation as we 
would a fire that imperils our home. 
Only by so doing can we prevent it 
from destroying our salaries, sav- 
ings, pensions, and insurance, and 
from gnawing away the very roots 
of a free, healthy economy and the 
nation’s security.” 

The President was talking the 
language of plain people. His idea 
of countering inflation is to hold the 
Federal Government’s expenditures 
below its revenues — expressed that 
simply. He interpreted a budget 
surplus as “a reduction in our 
children’s inherited mortgage.” 

The President was most forceful 
when he talked about the big issue 
in his fight against inflation. That 
is for a freer hand in debt manage- 
ment. He wants Treasury freed from 
the “archaic restrictions’ imposed 
by the 1918 ceiling of 414% set on 
Government bonds of five years or 
over, 

Significantly the President stressed 
the costs of the “undesirable financ- 
ing practices which the Treasury has 
been forced into.” Only a few days 
earlier Secretary of the Treasury 
Anderson made the same point. It 
has been made before, but it can be 
made now with much greater effec- 
tiveness in view of the fact that in- 
terest charges alone are costing tax- 
payers $9.5-billion. 


Senate Hearings on That 41/4% 


The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee was unwilling last year to 
remove the ceiling. The move would 
have to originate in that committee, 
but it appeared likely at this writ- 
ing that the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee may hold hearings on the 
matter. This would serve to focus 
public attention on the issue. 

A good deal was said and written 
about it in connection with the Joint 
Economic Committee study. The 
staff report called the 414,% ceiling 
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Well, here 
we go 
again! 


“an arbitrary limitation which com- 
plicates the problem of debt man- 
agement.” And although the report 
called for repeal, it was not uncon- 
ditional. Here is the staff’s own 
summary of that point: 

“The concern about high interest 
rates has its basis in disagreement 
about the appropriateness of pol- 
icies for achieving our economic ob- 
jectives. The 414% ceiling on in- 
terest rates on Government secur- 
ities with an original maturity of 
more than five years is an arbitrary 
limitation which complicates the 
problem of debt management. But, 
though the interest ceiling should 
be repealed, modification of the pol- 
icies that led to the present situa- 
tion is a matter of much more press- 
ing importance. Whether it wants 
to repeal the interest rate ceiling 
before basic reforms in monetary, 
fiscal, and debt management policy 
are put into effect, is a matter for 
Congress to decide.” 

The report has plenty to say about 
the strings it would tie to repeal of 
the rate ceiling. The report itself 
will be a source book for support of 
the fulminations that will be made 
in the next few months in Congress 
against tight money and high inter- 
est rates. But the appealing sim- 
plicity of the Administration’s argu- 
ment that the 414% ceiling is costing 
taxpayers real money will be hard 
to beat. 

There was another ceiling that the 
Joint Economic Committee staff 
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thought should be removed. That is 
the ceiling on the national debt. The 
report was unconditional about re- 
moving that “to reduce the destabi- 
lizing effects of the budget.’”’ Only 
last year Congress raised the perma- 
nent statutory ceiling on indebted- 
ness from $283-billion to $285-billion 
and at the same time authorized a 
temporary ceiling of $295 - billion 
during the fiscal year 1960. That 
debt has already reached $290-bil- 
lion, the President reported. 


The Debt and the Budget 


Speaking of the debt, the Presi- 
dent held out hope that it could be 
reduced by $4.2-billion in the fiscal 
year 1961. That hope is contingent 
upon the Congress not spending 
more than the President proposes to 
run the Government, and not using 
all or part of the favorable balance 
for tax reduction. If it is saved for 
debt reduction, it will make unnec- 
essary an increase in the debt limit 
this year. 

President Eisenhower took the 
edge off his Budget Message when 
he interpolated in his State of the 
Union Message the revenue and ex- 
penditure estimates in his 1961 
budget. His news was good news— 
which made it all the more surpris- 
ing. 

The Administration anticipates 
revenues totaling $84-billion in the 
fiscal year 1961 beginning July 1, 
and expenditures of $79.8-billion. The 
difference is the $4.2-billion the Pres- 
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ident would like to pay off on the 
mortgage that our children will in- 
herit. 

The picture he revealed about the 
current 1960 budget is encouraging, 
too. It will have a $200,000,000 sur- 
plus, thanks to the activity of busi- 
ness. Revenues will be $78.7-billion 
and expenditures $78.5-billion. 

The revenue situation was aided 
this year by a windfall of $266,000,- 
000 from the Federal Reserve Board. 
The Fed normally pays the Treasury 
90% of its earnings which this year 
amounted to $645,000,000. But as 
the result of a recent decision that 
a surplus equal to the capital sub- 
scribed by commercial banks is ade- 
quate, the Fed made the payment 
$911,000,000. This is the anticipated 
$645,000,000, plus $266,000,000 not 
anticipated. 

It is known, for instance, that 


Ways and Means is anxious to do 
something about revising the taxa- 
tion of cooperatives and oil deple- 
tion allowances. The taxation of co- 
operatives is so closely related to 
the A.B.A.’s fight for the Mason bill 
that it may provide the necessary 
opening to press it. The Mason bill, 
H.R. 7950, would bring the taxation 
of mutual financial institutions closer 
into line with that of commercial 
banks. 


Bill's Author Moves Up 


The bill’s sponsor, Representative 
Noah Mason (R., Ill.), became rank- 
ing minority member of the commit- 
tee early last month when Repre- 
sentative Richard Simpson (R., Pa.) 
died. In this position, Mr. Mason 
will be able to be even more influ- 
ential in pressing his bill. The im- 
portant thing is to keep pressure 


for the bill by way of showing in- 
terest and need, and as part of a 
general educational campaign for the 
public and Congress. 

The bank merger bill, S. 1062, 
which Senator A. Willis Robertson 
piloted through the Senate last year 
is bogged down, for the time being 
at least, in the House Banking Com- 
mittee. At this writing it is hard to 
say what fate is in store for the bill 
because the temper of this Congress 
has not yet been tested adequately, 

It is too early even yet to figure 
how the battle over Federal spend- 
ing will go. The Americans for 
Democratic Action have been calling 
for “a Federal budget adequate for 
the nation’s needs and realistically 
related to economic growth.” And 
a week before the President’s Budget 
Message the Conference on Economic 
Progress published a budget study 


The “Staff Report”: Member Banks Reserve Requirements 


The letter which follows was sent to 
Senator Paul H. Douglas, chairman of 
the Joint Economic Committee of Con- 
gress, by Jesse W. Tapp, chairman, 
Bank of America N.T.&S.A., Los An- 
geles, and chairman of the A.B.A. Eco- 
nomic Policy Commission: 


As chairman of the Economic Policy 
Commission of the American Bankers 
Association, I should like to comment 
on the observations regarding member 
bank reserve requirements which are 
contained in the recently published 
“Staff Report on Employment, Growth, 
and Price Levels.” 

As you may know, this commission 
several years ago conducted an exhaus- 
tive study of this subject and in 1957 
published the results of its findings in 
a document entitled “Member Bank Re- 
serve Requirements.” This is un- 
doubtedly the most comprehensive 
study that has been published regard- 
ing this complicated subject and we 
naturally feel that it deserves the at- 
tention of those who are interested in 
trying to achieve a better Reserve Sys- 
tem. If, therefore, the Joint Economic 
Committee plans to include any sug- 
gestions on this subject in its report, 
we would hope that consideration be 
given to the applicable sections of our 
study. A copy of it is going forward 
to you under separate cover. 

The point in the Staff Report which 
concerns us most is the suggestion that 


the reserve requirement ratios should 
be maintained at their present high 
levels. This view is one with which 
not only most bankers but also, we be- 
lieve, most students of money and 
banking would disagree. 

Apparently the chief consideration 
behind this position is that the im- 
mediate gain to the Treasury would be 
greater if the Federal Reserve were 
to continue to increase its holdings of 
Government securities over the years. 
To those who have made any study of 
this subject, this would clearly seem to 
be insufficient grounds for such a pro- 
posal. There are many other consider- 
ations which deserve far more weight, 
most of which are not mentioned in the 
Staff Report. 

These considerations are discussed in 
some detail in our study in Chapter 
III, “The Overall Level of Reserve Re- 
quirements.” Some of them are sum- 
marized in the enclosed article which 
appeared in the February 1958 issue 
of BANKING magazine. 


< oe Staff Report does refer briefly 
to one of these other considerations; 
namely, the greater “leverage effect” 
that would result from lower reserve 
requirement ratios. It does not, how- 
ever, bring out the fact that this 
greater leverage might be advantageous 
from the standpoint of the effectiveness 
of monetary policy. 

Among the considerations not men- 


tioned at all by the Staff Report are 
the following: the effects on the ca- 
pacity of the banking system for meet- 
ing the credit requirements of an ex- 
panding economy; the competitive posi- 
tion of banks vis-4-vis other financial 
institutions; the effects of large-scale 
open-market purchases by the Federal 
Reserve on the supply of liquid assets 
held by the banks and the public; the 
implications for Treasury debt man- 
agement of concentrating a larger pro- 
portion of the Government debt in the 
Federal Reserve banks; and the pos- 
sible pressure on the Reserve banks’ 
gold certificate reserve ratios which 
might result from a further substantial 
increase in their deposit liabilities 
(member bank reserve balances) which 
would accompany an increase in their 
holdings of Government securities. 


‘Tes mere enumeration clearly sug- 
gests that the main criteria that should 
be applied to this question from the 
standpoint of the public interest are 
much broader than the comparatively 
unimportant matter of the incidental, 
direct, short-run effects upon the in- 
come of the Treasury. 

It is apparent, moreover, that the au- 
thors of the Staff Report have greatly 
overestimated the magnitude of this 
latter factor. They present no esti- 
mate of the potential gain in revenue 
to the Treasury, to be sure, and this 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 120) 
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with the subtitle, ‘‘We can afford to 
serve our human needs.” Leon H. 
Keyserling, former chairman of Pres- 
ident Truman’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, is prominently identified 
with the conference. These are typ- 
ical of the pressures that will be on 
the Administration and the Congress 
in such an important election year. 
When the panel discussions of tax 
reform closed December 18 before 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, Chairman Wilbur D. Mills 
issued a statement closing the door 
to any broad proposals for tax re- 
vision this year based on those dis- 
cussions. At the same time Under 
Secretary of the Treasury Fred C. 
Scribner, Jr., urged that “we avoid 
piecemeal tax relief amendments.” 
Neither of these statements, how- 
ever, preclude the possibility of leg- 
islation to meet particular situations. 


Behind the three bills revising the 
base for computing the assessment 
of banks for membership in the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation 
there is quite a story. Two identical 
bills, H.R. 8916 and 8928, were in- 
troduced in the House and one, S. 
2609 (identical, except for certain 
housekeeping provisions), in the 
Senate late in the first session. 

The idea was not to push them 
through at the time, but rather to 
get them up for consideration and 
then move to get action early this 
second session. Until late this fall, 
revision looked like a shoo-in. But 
not so any more. 


Some Want a Choice 


The situation has become con- 
fused. A few banks, including some 
whose assessments would be lowered 
under the new computation, want 


the alternative of continuing the 
present method. The FDIC is op- 
posed to any alternative method. It 
wants uniformity in the simplified 
method of assessment in order to 
make offsetting cuts in personnel 
costs. A simplified method has been 
repeatedly recommended by the 
Comptroller General and the FDIC 
is anxious to comply. 

Until the problem is resolved, the 
Senate and House Banking and Cur- 
rency committees have been reluc- 
tant to push the matter. This is 
especially so in view of the fact that 
they have heard very little from the 
overwhelming number of banks 
which stand to benefit from the 
change. The American Bankers As- 
sociation, which has completed its 
consideration of the revision, will 
testify in support of the House bills 
when hearings are started. (END) 


The “Staff Report”: The Growth-Inflation Problem 


The following letter was sent to Sen- 
ator Paul H. Douglas, chairman of the 
Joint Economic Committee of Congress, 
by Casimir A. Sienkiewicz, president, 
Central-Penn National Bank of Phila- 
delphia, and chairman of the A.B.A. 
Committee for Economic Growth With- 
out Inflation: 


Tw foreword to the Staff Report on 
the “Study of Employment, Growth, 
and Price Levels” states that the Joint 
Economic Committee wishes to obtain 
the widest possible comment before 
preparing its own report. We wish to 
commend your committee for this ob- 
jective and to express our regret that 
it will not be achieved. You are doubt- 
less aware that copies of the report 
were not generally available until a 
few days ago and we are told that, 
unless comments are received within a 
day or two, they will be too late to be 
considered in preparing your report. 

We assume that this happenstance 
has been due to unavoidable delays in 
printing the staff report. However, it 
is certainly most unfortunate that this 
should thwart your desire to obtain 
wide comment on its contents. If more 
time had been available, the A.B.A. 
Committee for Economic Growth With- 
out Inflation would have welcomed the 
opportunity to study the staff report 
carefully and to present our comments 
in detail. 

Not having had time even to read all 


of the report, let alone give it the care- 
ful study it deserves, we hesitate to 
comment on it at all. However, in 
view of your expressed wish to receive 
reactions, we do offer a few scattered 
and hastily composed comments. 

In general, regardless of the sound- 
ness of its policy recommendations, the 
report is certainly a brilliant tour de 
force. It is truly remarkable that any 
group of men could put together such 
a document in the short time at their 
disposal, covering as it does such a 
wide range of complex economic prob- 
lems. By the same token, however, its 
very comprehensiveness suggests that 
some of the problems dealt with cannot 
have been thoroughly explored in such 
a short space of time by any group of 
men no matter how gifted. 


Ow of the chief virtues of the re- 
port, in our judgment, is its emphasis 
on the causes and character of eco- 
nomic growth and its recommendations 
for promoting long-run economic 
growth. We would urge that these 
recommendations receive careful study. 
We would further urge that in shaping 
policies to promote growth, care should 
be taken to avoid policies which would 
be inflationary and which would there- 
fore tend to be self-defeating. Indeed, 
we would suggest that policies to com- 
bat inflation should be added to and 
considered as part of other policies de- 
signed to encourage growth. 


In this connection, we were especially 
interested in the evidence presented in 
the staff report that inflation in con- 
sumers’ “overhead costs” interfered 
with economic growth in recent years 
(pages 81-2). This clearly underlines 
the importance of avoiding inflation in 
order to promote growth. In view of 
this, we find it difficult to follow the 
reasoning behind the suggested pre- 
scriptions which, as the authors them- 
selves concede, would be inflationary. 


I seems to us, on the basis of ad- 
mittedly inadequate study, that there 
are other serious non sequiturs in the 
report. For example, it is pointed out 
that monetary policy has caused resi- 
dential construction to behave contra- 
cyclically and this is presumably highly 
desirable. On the other hand, monetary 
policy is elsewhere criticized as being 
quite ineffective and in other places as 
having been so powerful that it has 
interfered with economic growth. We 
find it difficult to reconcile these seem- 
ingly conflicting views. 

Similarly, we applaud the recom- 
mendation that Federal fiscal policy 
should aim at substantially greater 
surpluses and hope that your report 
will emphasize the basic importance of 
such a policy. On the other hand, it is 
hard to reconcile this with the conten- 
tion that fiscal policy has been exces- 
sively restrictive in recent years. As 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 125) 
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Henry C. Wallich 


Robert P. Mayo 


William R. Biggs 


A Panel Assesses the 


OLLOWING the steel settlement, business ob- 

servers seem to be unanimous in predicting an 

active economy in coming months; and, as 
shown in the article starting on page 43 of this 
issue, a vigorous business trend is accompanied 
by a strong demand for bank loans and other 
capital. This means that interest rates are un- 
likely to ease off very soon. In the following 
pages the outlook for interest rates is discussed 
by four observers in key positions. Each reviews 
the prospect from his own particular vantage 
point: Mr. Wallich sees the over-all picture as a 


The Trend of Interest Rates 
Should Be Higher 


WILLIAM R. BIGGS 


Chairman, Brookings Institution, and 
economist and vice-president, The Bank of New York 


SSUMING in 1960 a further improvement in business 
in the industrial countries of the West, and mod- 
erately rising prices for manufactured goods, brought 
about by the current and further wage increases, the 
trend of interest rates should be higher. 

Inventory accumulation, increased consumer debt, 
and higher capital expenditures by industry will all re- 
quire additional borrowing, and the banking system is 
already fully loaned. Offsetting factors will be the 
larger cash flow of industry from depreciation and 
earnings, lower residential building, and lower new 
cash requirements from government—national, state, 
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member of the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers; Mr. Mason is close to the housing situa- 
tion as Administrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency; Mr. Mayo, Assistant to Secretary 
Anderson, brings a Treasury viewpoint; and Mr. 
Biggs, that of an economist and banker. 

Short-term and long-term interest rates, of 
course, respond to somewhat different demand 
and supply factors, and their relative behavior 
this year depends in part on what the Congress 
does about the 414% ceiling on Government 
bond coupons. 


and local—of $6-billion to $8-billion. Higher interest 
rates and lower returns on equities should serve to in- 
crease the supply of fixed interest capital. 

Were domestic demand the only factor in the situa- 
tion, one might conclude that money rates already dis- 
count a good deal of the pressure for capital, provided 
the present recovery does not reach inflationary boom 
proportions. However, with an adverse balance of pay- 
ments and with such substantial foreign balances in 
this country, because of high short-term interest rates, 
one cannot disregard the foreign situation. 

Business prospects in the other industrial countries 
of the world are even brighter than they are here. Ris- 
ing levels of activity abroad will require substantial 
capital and will involve higher money rates abroad. 
As a result, there seems likely to be a flow of foreign 
balances out of this country back to the industrial 
countries of Europe. Furthermore, it will be necessary 
to maintain short-term interest rates attractive to 
foreign holders of dollars if the outward flow of bal- 
ances is to be limited to managable proportions. 

Long rates may rise proportionately more than short 
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The President on Debt Management with a Ceiling 


In the management of the huge public debt the Treasury is unfor- 


tunately not free of artificial barriers. 


Its ability to deal with the 


difficult problems in this field has been weakened greatly by the un- 
willingness of the Congress to remove archaic restrictions. The need 
for a freer hand in debt management is even more urgent today because 
the costs of the undesirable financing practices which the Treasury 
has been forced into are mounting. Removal of this roadblock has 
high priority in my legislative reeommendations.—From the Message on 
the State of the Union. 


Norman P. Mason 


Money Rate Outlook 


rates if the interest ceiling on, long-term Governments 
is removed by Congress. Both for anti-inflation and 
debt management reasons, the Treasury is likely to try 
to extend the maturity of its debt. It should be re- 
membered that the budgetary deficit of 1959 was almost 
entirely financed through increase in short-term debt 
and that the decline in long-term bond prices has taken 
place without important additions to the supply of 
long-term bonds on the part of the Government. With 
the ceiling removed, there seems every reason to think 
that the supply. will be increased. 


Prospect: An Improved Supply 
of Mortgage Funds 


NORMAN P. MASON 


U. S. Housing Administrator 


A’ the first half of 1960 progresses, I look for an im- 
provement in the mortgage market. Several fac- 
tors which have led to tightness in home financing 
should lose some of their impetus. 

With the Federal budget being brought into balance, 
there will be little or no new Treasury borrowings as 
a drain on the market. In 1959, we had to face a sub- 
stantial demand for funds for this purpose. 

During 1959, the high level of housing starts, with 
an accompanying large turnover of existing homes, 
created a heavy demand on the mortgage money mar- 
ket. In round figures, it took $50-billion to buy all the 
houses that went through the marketplace. This volume 
led to a $15-billion increase in the outstanding mort- 
gage debt. The demand, however, was heavier in the 
first half of the year. The lower rate of starts during 
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the second half of the year placed less demand for 
mortgage funds during that period. 

As I see it, the market should be over the effects of 
the temporary October drain upon savings to finance 
individuals’ purchases of Treasury “magic 5s.” 

Some increase in business borrowing is expected as 
steel inventories are rebuilt, and some increase in busi- 
ness plant and equipment expenditures will take place. 
However, I do not expect a great upsurge in capital 
expansion, such as we experienced in 1955-57. 

With increased incomes we can expect savings levels 
to be at least as high as during 1959. 

The net effect of these developments in the general 
money market should be an improved supply of mort- 
gage funds. I expect that the FHA 534% mortgage 
interest rate will become more attractive to investors 
during the spring of 1960. There probably will also be 
some easing in conventional mortgage interest rates, 
which presently average about 614%. 


Real Possibility of a Decrease 
in the Public Debt 


ROBERT P. MAYO 


Assistant to the Secretary of the Treasury 


N 1959 an almost unprecedented volume of demands 

for private credit extension ran headlong into the 
U. S. Treasury’s deficit financing job of adding about 
$8-billion to the public debt. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that interest rates rose during 1959. It is also no 
wonder that interest rates in the short-term area rose 
faster than longer-term rates, reflecting in part the 
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fact that the Treasury was powerless to do any market 
financing beyond five years for most of the year be- 
cause of Congressional unwillingness to remove the 
41,% interest rate ceiling. 

Until Congress acts, the ceiling again poses serious 
problems for the Treasury Department this year. These 
problems are accentuated by the fact that the volume 
of publicly held under-l-year debt has increased from 
$51-billion to $60-billion in the past 12 months, and the 
volume of debt coming due in one to two years has 
risen from $8-billion to $17-billion. 

The 1960 outlook for over-all changes in the amount 
of outstanding Federal debt, however, is much more 
favorable than a year ago. There’s a real possibility 
of a decrease in the public debt during the calendar 
year 1960 as a whole, assuming that our economy con- 
tinues to grow steadily and that the Government is 
successful in keeping budget expenditures under very 
close control. With this improved fiscal outlook, the 


Factors that Will Influence 


Interest Rates 


HENRY C. WALLICH 


Member of the Council of Economic Advisers 


NTEREST rates in 1959 were determined primarily by 

the domestic business situation and outlook, by the 
financing of the Treasury’s needs, and in some mea- 
sure by the international flow of funds, together with 
the flow of savings into financial institutions and the 
accumulation of liquid resources by corporations. A 
particularly interesting development was the rise of 
shorter-term rates (all but the very shortest) above 
long-term rates. This led to a pattern that was not 
unfamiliar during the 1920s and earlier and reflects in 
part the inherently greater volatility of short-term 
rates. More particularly, however, it indicates the pat- 
tern of demand for funds in the various sectors of the 
market, especially the concentration of Treasury fi- 


As pointed out on page 45, the prime rate is regarded by many as the most significant interest rate. 


Federal Government will be supplying funds to the 
market through debt retirement as the result of sub- 
stantial tax collection surpluses this spring, and the 
amount of seasonal deficit next fall should be less than 
in any of the past five years. 

As a result, one of the two major reasons why Trea- 
sury financing has been pushing up short-term interest 
rates will be substantially eased. The second factor— 
the 414% interest ceiling on market borrowings longer 
than five years—-will depend upon the Congress. As 
you know, the President considers the removal of this 
barrier to flexible debt management as .a top priority 
item in his 1960 legislative program. 

As far as the over-all outlook for interest rates is 
concerned, it is an open question, of course, as to what 
extent the relaxation of Treasury Department demands 
on the market will be offset—or more than offset—by 
the further expansion of private credit now that the 
steel strike has been settled. 


nancing in the area up to five years made necessary 
by the 414% interest rate limitation. 

In 1960, some of the same influences may be expected 
to bear upon rates. A rising level of income will make 
possible greater financial savings, although this out- 
come naturally depends upon decisions made by the 
income recipients. Improving business, on the other 
hand, will add to the demand for funds. The role of 
the Treasury is expected to undergo a significant 
change, from net borrower to net supplier of funds. 
Congressional action upon the President’s request for 
removal of the 414% interest ceiling for maturities 
over five years will have an important bearing on the 
pattern of rates. Removal of the limitation would per- 
mit the Treasury to distribute its financing require- 
ments over a wider range, market conditions permit- 
ting, and would so reduce pressure upon the area up 
to five years. 

Meanwhile, the business upswing abroad has brought 
some increases in interest rates in England, Germany, 
and elsewhere. Given the rapidly intensifying relation- 
ship among international financial markets, develop- 
ments abroad will also play a role in the determination 
of interest rates in the American money and capital 
market. 


In the first five years 


of the chart below, the gray area indicates a spread between the minimum and maximum prime rates, as they were 
quoted at that time 


BUSINESS BORROWERS’ 
INTEREST RATE ON 
BANK LOANS 


(Prime Rate) 


Per Cent 
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Money Rates as a 


Political Issue in the Past 


HERBERT BRATTER 


opAyY the interest rate is a major issue in politics. 
[aut this is nothing new. It is just the old, historic 
money issue in modern guise. The money issue is 
as old as the nation. Probably it is as old as civilization. 

Ever since colonial times, in this country “money” 
has been a political issue. It was such when, during 
the “French War,’’ Massachusetts printed “bills of 
credit” to pay its troops. By the early 18th Century 
fiat paper money was circulating throughout the col- 
onies. Concerned, England prohibited new colonial note 
issues. The consequent resentment helped bring on the 
Revolution. 

The Revolutionary War gave birth to the ill-famed 
Continental currency — ‘‘not worth a Continental’’ — 
since the public thought inflation preferable to taxa- 
tion. With independence came the establishment of the 
U. S. and of the dollar, then nominally based on bi- 
metalism. But coin remained scarce for years. Alex- 
ander Hamilton persuaded the Congress to charter, in 
1791, the United States Bank, a mixed private and Gov- 
ernment note-issuing institution capitalized with Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

The United States Bank was allowed to expire in 
1811. Numerous state banks issued notes recklessly. 
Currency disorders ensued. A second United States 
Bank was created in 1816 with a 20-year charter. 
Banking and currency continued to be a major political 
issue, culminating in Andrew Jackson’s successful fight 
against the bank. Farmers, often heavily in debt, 
wanted cheap and plentiful money. President Jackson 
and the plain people had their way. Now state banks, 
sometimes state-owned, multiplied, issuing ‘‘torrents of 
paper money.” The situation became chaotic. 


Continental currency 
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Pres. Jackson, 
says the caption 
on this old print, 
is here setting out 
to his inaugura- 
tion, cannily tak- 
ing a second 
horse. Rarely has 
politics played so 
important a part 
in governmental 
finance as during 
his administration 
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This was the time of wildcat banking. During the 
War of 1812, state banks had been regarded as pillars 
of the nation, a Senator later recalled; but by the late 
1830s they had become the nation’s “caterpillars.” This 
unsatisfactory condition prevailed from the Jackson ad- 
ministration to Abraham Lincoln’s. A movement to 
create another United States Bank resulted in Demo- 
cratic opposition. The 1856 Democratic platform op- 
posed “subjecting the nation to a concentrated money 
power.” Not until 1863, during the war, did Congress 
approve a national banking system; and this, even after 
they returned to power, the Democrats did not dare 
overthrow. Meanwhile, in 1862, United States notes, or 
“greenbacks,” having nothing behind them but the U.S. 
Government’s fiat, made their appearance. 

In 1868 both party platforms acknowledged money as 
an issue. By 1874 inflationists formed the Greenback 
Party. From 1861 to 1879 the dollar remained a strictly 
paper unit, inconvertible. In 1873 in a revision of the 
coinage system, the standard silver dollar, which had 
not circulated for a generation, was officially dropped. 
Soon afterwards, with the development of silver mines 
out west, a clamor arose for restoration of bimetalism, 
and the halls of Congress reverberated with cries over 
the “Crime of ’73,” i.e., the closing of the mints to 
silver. The “sound-money” policies of the Government 
were blamed for the poor business conditions of the 
1870s. 

The result was enactment of the 1878 silver purchase 
act, a subsidy to the mines. Silver certificates were in- 
vented to force the metal into monetary circulation by 
proxy. In 1890 by another law silver buying was in- 
creased, while abroad bimetalism was being abandoned 
and silver demonetized with depressing effects on its 
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price. President Grover Cleveland called the Congress 
into special session in 1893 to strengthen confidence 
in the dollar by repealing the silver acts. 

But the money issue was not banished. At the 1896 
Democratic Convention William Jennings Bryan 
achieved national fame with his “cross of gold” speech. 
New gold processes and discoveries gradually drove bi- 
metalism from the political stage. However, the early 
1900s witnessed banking and monetary crises. “Teddy” 


Few politicians 
have based more 
oratory Or more 
wrong conclusions 
on monetary mat- 
ters than William 
Jennings Bryan 
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This cartoon in Harper’s for April 27, 1895, was captioned: 
“A perilous situation. The producers of the country in dan- 
ger from silver demagogues and populists”’ 
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Roosevelt was nicknamed “our chief panic maker.” Con- 
gress created the National Monetary Commission in 
1908. Its recommendations of 1912, after considerable 
political maneuvering and modification, were in 1913, 
under the new Democratic Administration, the basis 
for the creation of the Federal Reserve System. The 
aim was to counteract not inflation, but deflation, for 
by and large the post-Civil War decades had been char- 
acterized by economic instability and depressions.* 

Again in 1920 and 1921, during the postwar deflation, 
the money question burned hot in the Congress, when 
speculators charged the Fed with “injuring agricul- 
ture.”” Senator Tom Heflin of Alabama became and for 
years remained a constant critic of the Federal Reserve. 
The post-1929 depression made monetary policy a big- 
ger issue than ever. With the New Deal came the fa- 
mous Thomas Amendment, authorizing issuance of 
greenbacks. Senator Key Pitman, although without 
authority, committed the U. S. to the London Silver 
Agreement, which President Roosevelt ratified by Ex- 
ecutive Order. Thereafter silver agitation flourished, 
culminating in the 1934 Silver Purchase Act. Mean- 
while, in 1933 gold parity was suspended and devalu- 
ation enacted in early 1934. Controversy raged. 

“Spending,” “reflation,” ‘“inflation,”—these were dif- 
ferent names applied to the money issue of the later 
1930s. After World War II the Fed became “an engine 
of inflation.”’ The “accord” of 1951 restored the Board’s 
independence, but not without political debate. With 
the Eisenhower Administration in 1953 came charges 
of a “hard money crusade.” U. S. Treasury debt man- 
agement came in for Democratic criticism on Capitol 
Hill. Many of the political brickbats aimed at Secretary 
George Humphrey and Under Secretary W. Randolph 
Burgess ricocheted onto the banks, alleged beneficiaries 
of high interest rates. 


* Cf. “40 Years after the National Monetary Commission,” BANK- 
ING, August 1948. 


Lessons of Recent 


Money Rate History 


pes price of money today is high by the standards 
of recent years and promises to remain high this 
year for as long as we can see ahead. 

Some observers indeed see the 1960s as a decade of 
tight money, the World War II and Korean War ex- 
pansion of our money supply having by now worked 
itself into the economic structure. Others remind us 
that, just as the economy goes through cycles of ex- 
pansion and adjustment, so money rates rise and fall 
and tightness is followed by ease. There may be some- 
thing to both viewpoints. 

For a meeting of minds the speaker and the listener 
need to define their terms. ‘‘Tightness’”’ and “ease” 
are relative terms. 

For example, money is very dear when compared 
with what we had grown accustomed to in the 1930s 
and the war years, when bonds were pegged by the 
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Federal Reserve. But it does not look so dear when we 
compare it with rates prevailing in the 1920s; or when 
we compare it with interest rates in other countries. 

As we all know, the interest rate is merely the price 
of credit. It marks the equilibrium between supply and 
demand; the supply of savings or of bank credit mea- 
sured against the demand for funds. Our economy cur- 
rently is in an expanding phase. While for the present 
the Federal Government is not a net borrower, demands 
are heavy for money to finance inventory rebuilding, 
consumer purchases, plant and equipment expansion, 
state and local government needs, and the like. 

The Federal Reserve, it is safe to assume, is being 
very circumspect in permitting the money supply to 
grow in terms of long-term requirements. Central bank 
restraint versus heavy demands spell firm interest 
rates. 


Three Tight Periods Since 1951 


Since the famous accord between the Treasury and 
Federal Reserve in 1951, we have experienced three 
periods of relatively tight money. It may be profitable 
to review those experiences as we proceed through the 
present upswing in the cycle. While, as mentioned, the 
interest rate is the price of money, in discussing it we 
must make clear to ourselves as well as others which 
interest rate we have in mind. 

Of special interest for banks, the Board compiles 
average rates charged by banks on short-term loans to 
business, by size of loan and area. Included in the 
latter series is the “prime rate,” which many bankers 
regard as the most significant interest rate. The prime 
rate however is somewhat sluggish and is not sensitive 
to daily or weekly variations in demand and supply. 
(See chart, page 42.) 

A glance at the Federal Reserve Board’s chart, 
“Long- and Short-term Interest Rates” (see Historical 
Supplement to Federal Reserve Chart Book, September 
1959), which traces changes in the yields on prime 
commercial paper and railroad and corporate bonds 
from 1866 to date, suffices to show that the movements 
of short-term rates are more frequent and more ex- 
treme than long-term rates. That short-term rates 
should be the more sensitive to temporary changes in 
demand and supply of capital is readily understand- 
able. Their behavior in business cycles however is not 
always predictable. Nor is that of long-term rates. 
Therefore, it may be risky to base a course of action 
on the assumption that what happened last time is 
going to happen this time. 


A Recent Interest Rate Study 


A study recently published by the International 
Monetary Fund is of interest in this connection: The 
Relationship between Long-term and Short-term Inter- 
est Rates in the United States, by Richard Goode and 
Eugene A. Birnbaum (Staff Papers, October 1959). 
The authors concluded that the more active monetary 
policy of recent years has resulted not only in fluctu- 
ations in the general level of interest rates but in sharp 
changes in the relation between the long- and short- 
term rates. 

From 1954 to 1957 the spread between the two 
greatly narrowed. For nearly 25 years before 1956-57 
a substantial excess of long-term over short-term rates 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 136) 
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Sen. Nelson W. 
Aldrich of Rhode 
Island headed the 
National Mone- 
tary Commission 
created in 1908, 
Its recommenda- 
tions grew into 
the basis of the 
Federal Reserve 
System 


CULVER SERVICE 


HARRIS & BWING 


Ready to take the oath of office, the first Federal Reserve 
Board posed in the office of the U.S. Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, William G. McAdoo. Seated from left to right are 
Charles Hamlin, first governor of the Board, Mr. McAdoo, 
and Frederic A. Delano; standing behind, from left to 
right, are Paul M. Warburg, John S. Williams, W. P, 
Harding, and Adolph Miller, This was in 1914. 


Below, the then President signs the dollar devaluation bill 

(January 30, 1934), in the presence of Herman Oliphant 

(Treasury), Treasury Secretary Morgenthau, Federal Re- 

serve Board Governor Black, Prof. George Warren, New York 
Fed Governor Harrison, and Prof. James Rogers 
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BETTER METHODS & SYSTEMS 


Check-Credit Operations 


AS every banker knows, check- 
credit was born in The First 
National Bank of Boston about five 
years ago and became a husky mem- 
ber of the banking family. The plan 
was the idea of Roger C. Damon, 
now president of the bank. 

A report on the care and feeding 
of the young service at its birth- 
place comes from John W. Ewell, 
loan officer at the First. Check- 
credit, he explained to a NABAC 
group, is part of the bank’s instal- 
ment loan department, which is an 
independent unit using other agen- 
cies in the bank —tabulating ac- 
counting, etc.—for bookkeeping ser- 
vices. 

This results in efficient automation 
and excellent auditing control, as 
no operation is centered at one point, 
Mr. Ewell said. Monthly statements 
and payment notices are prepared 
and mailed by the tabulating per- 
sonnel without any review by the 
First Check-Credit Section. The 
auditing department gets the daily 
journals and trial balances directly 
from the tabulating department. All 
adjustments initiated by the Section 
are reviewed daily by the accrual 
section of the auditing department. 

Interest is taken into earnings on 
each statement date (the same as 
demand loan interest) and there is 
no computing of late charges; if a 
payment is overdue, the interest 
continues on the outstanding loan 
balance. 


How Credit Is Used 


The First’s experience has been 
' that 96% of the accounts show open 
loan. balances. Average use of the 
maximum credit runs about 65%; 
there’s a slight rise at tax time. 
About 15% of the accounts are “rid- 
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A report from the birthplace of this 
service, The First National Bank of Boston 


ing the top” —that is, they never 
accumulate an appreciable amount 
of available credit. However, the 
vast majority of this group are hold- 
ing smaller lines. 

Charge-offs are running slightly 
less than on personal loans and rep- 
resent about one-third of 1% of the 
total amount advanced. 

In 1955, when the plan started, 
the bank’s first thought was that 
credit standards must be kept very 
high for this type of lending, Mr. 
Ewell said. “However, experience 
rapidly taught us that we could use 
normal personal loan requirements 
with excellent results. In fact,” he 


continued, ‘‘we have come to learn 
that our standards for personal 
loans were actually too high, and 
could be reduced without appreci- 
ably increasing our loss experience. 

“In all our literature and in inter- 
viewing applicants great emphasis 
is placed on the individual’s apply- 
ing for his total annual require- 
ments for taxes, insurance, vaca- 
tions, tuition, etc. In other words, 
if the customer has a $300 tax bill 
he wishes to pay, but can readily 
afford a monthly payment of $50, 
the effort should be made to seek 
a maximum credit of $600 rather 
than $300. This technique benefits 


Staff Gets First News on Automation Plans 


HASE Manhattan Bank, New York, will centralize and automate a 
C substantial part of its check handling operations beginning in 1961 
—and the first people to hear about it were the employees. 

In making this announcement, the Chase Manhattan News added 
that when the new system becomes effective, the processing of all checks 
drawn on the bank will be centralized in a division of the Operating 
Department, which will use automatic paper-handling equipment and 
medium-sized computers. 

The newspaper quoted Harold F. Moeller, executive vice-president, 
operations: “Although the new system will require less personnel, no 
regular employees currently engaged in this work will be released from 
the bank due to the changes. The transition to the new system will not 
take place overnight.. As it does take place, the bank’s normal growth 
will provide opportunities to transfer to other activities staff members 
who will no longer be needed in their present assignments. Then, too, 
we probably will not employ as many new people.” 

Mr. Moeller said it was expected that conversion to the new system 
would be completed by 1968. As a first step all checking accounts will 
soon be numbered. The bank now handles 300,000,000 checks a year, and 
expects the volume will reach 500,000,000 in 10 years. “In view of this,” 
Mr. Moeller told the staff, “we have to adopt better methods of check 
handling and deposit accounting in order to hold down substantial and 
steadily increasing operating costs.” 
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both the customer and the bank. 
First, the borrower repays his initial 
loan more rapidly, thereby saving on 
interest charges, and secondly, the 
bank is saved the nuisance of in- 
creasing the maximum credit at a 
later date.” 


What Advertisers Did 


In four and a half years the First 
approved an average of 80% of the 
applications, but the figure can vary 
with the amount and type of adver- 
tising. A splurge on the classified 
pages of local newspapers, using a 
coupon, brought a heavy response, 
and the campaign was dropped when 
the bank found it was declining 46% 
of the credit requests. More than 
3,000 accounts have been opened 
through the mail, without personal 
interview. 

“Actually,” said Mr. Ewell, “we 
have averaged $10 in advertising 
costs for each account opened.” 

Newspapers have proved to be the 
best media for attracting new busi- 
ness, although direct mail and state- 
ment stuffers “have been very suc- 
cessful in enticing present bank 
customers to sign up.” 


24,000 Open Accounts 


First National of Boston has about 
24,000 open accounts showing a loan 
balance of $9,300,000 and available 
credit of $5,100,000, Vice-president 
David T. Scott told a recent meeting 
of the Pennsylvania Bankers Asso- 
ciation. Asserting that bankers dis- 
agreed with critics who say check- 
credit is inflationary, he asserted: 
“Banks haven’t changed anything by 


Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Produces Statements 


on [ts Computer 


HE Fidelity - Philadelphia Trust 
Company is producing its cus- 
tomers’ monthly statements on high- 
speed computer equipment. Presi- 
dent Howard C. Petersen said the 
move marked the first major oper- 
ational step in the Philadelphia 
bank’s transition to full automation. 
The first statements were sent to 
20,000 special checking account de- 
positors of the Philadelphia offices. 
Soon all 50,000 of these accounts 
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5 Fed Offices to Test Check Handling Equipment 


pobre electronic equipment will be installed in five Federal Re- 
serve banks to test its performance and feasibility in handling mag- 


netic ink checks. 


Each pilot installation will use the product of a different manufac- 
turer. Here is the scheduled assignment: 

Boston bank, National Cash Register Company; New York, Ferranti- 
Packard Electric, Ltd., and Pitney-Bowes, Inc.; Philadelphia, Interna- 
tional Business Machines; Chicago, Burroughs; San Francisco, National 


Data Processing Corporation. 


The purpose is to test the equipment under the varied requirements of 
check-handling. The machines will use magnetic ink character recogni- 
tion as the common machine language, in accordance with the A.B.A. 
Bank Management Commission’s recommendation. 

Selection of the five Reserve banks was on the basis of the expected 
volume of commercial bank checks printed with magnetic ink numerals 
identifying the drawee banks and making possible automatic sorting. 


offering personal lines of credit. 
They are offering the consumer an 
intelligent, systematic and econom- 
ical asset to help him keep his pur- 
chasing power on an even keel. Just 
as before, if the bank’s average bor- 
rower is honest and has good sense, 
loans will be repaid. If he isn’t, 
banks will have their problems as 
heretofore.” 


A Bank’s Emergency 


Preparedness Plan 


COMPLETE emergency prepared- 
A ness program planned by and 
carried out in a sample $5,000,000 
bank is being distributed by the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association 
to its members. 
Published as a booklet, the plan 
is based closely on the program in 
effect in the Ashland National Bank 
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which has 12 employees. The 16 
pages cover all phases of prepared- 
ness planning, from the board’s 
enabling by-laws and resolutions to 
the reconstruction of records blue- 
printed at the bank’s alternate head- 
quarters. 

Included are a description of the 
bomb shelter and a listing of the 
food and drink supply to care for a 
staff of 15 for a maximum period of 
15 days. The duplicate records pro- 
gram is also described. 

The prototype plan provides a de- 
tailed list of the costs of each phase, 
reaching a total of $777.55 as the 
full expense for the first year. Most 
of this cost is a one-time expendi- 
ture. Annual cost of records dupli- 
cation is estimated at $201.10. 

The booklet, titled ‘Emergency 
Preparedness Program of the Pro- 
totype National Bank & Trust Com- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 
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PLEASE EXAMINE. 
iF NO ERRORS ARE REPORTED IN 
TEN DAYS, YOUR ACCOUNT WAL 
BE CONSIDERED CORRECT. 


12-34-56-6 ) CHARLES SMITH 
CODES 112 MARKET ST, 

OD—OVERDRAFT PHILA, PA, 
CM—CREDIT MEMO 
MC — MAINTENANCE CHARGE 
SC—SERVICE CHARGE 
OM—DEBIT MEMO 
NB— NEW CHECK BOOK 


PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 


PLEASE ADVISE IN WRITING OF CHANGE OF ADDRESS FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE, A RECONCILEMENT FORM IS PRINTED ON THE REVERSE SIDE. 


in the 25-office system will be in- 
cluded in the program. 

The equipment will also enable 
the bank’s suburban offices, which 
currently send statements every 
three months—to provide this service 
on a monthly basis. Eventually all 
the bank’s accounts will be proc- 


essed through the computer (RCA 
501), Mr. Petersen said. Fidelity is 
the first bank in the country to use 
this equipment. 

He added that the changeover was 
made ‘smoothly and efficiently only 
because of the splendid cooperation 
of our customers.” 
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If Our Depositors Only Knew! 


ORVAL W. ADAMS 


E, as individual bankers, have 
W: responsibility and an obli- 

gation to inform our deposi- 
tors to the best of our ability in 
regard to money, credit, and the 
elements of sound public finance 
upon which rest, to so great a de- 
gree, the banking structure and, 
consequently, the safety and earning 
power of the funds entrusted to our 
care. 

Our first duty is to our depositors. 
Upon this we will all agree. But 
just what is the extent of this duty? 
Is our obligation to our depositors 
fulfilled by merely so managing our 
banks as in the ordinary course of 
events to insure the return to them 
of the moneys deposited by them, 
or do we not owe a further duty? 
Are we not charged with the re- 
sponsibility of doing what we can 
to make their deposits worth hav- 
ing, to see that they earn something 
substantial, and to see to it that 
when repaid they are repaid in dol- 
lars of real value? 


An Indispensable Man 


The depositor is the very back- 
bone of this nation. He is the man 
who is self-supporting, who saves, 
who bears the brunt of taxation, 
who supports the people and the 
Government. Without him life would 
be primitive indeed. Without him 
the man on relief would soon find 
himself in the position of being 
obliged to rely upon his own efforts 
for a livelihood. This is so obviously 
true that one wonders there should 
be resentment among these classes 
of the community when a word is 
; Said in defense of the depositor, a 
word which in effect means no more 
than a warning to these interests 
not to kill the goose that lays the 
golden egg. 
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We cannot be justified in keeping 
silent, when it is our duty to speak, 
by any plea that we must avoid 
partisanship. 

Diversification in investments and 
loans, limitation in the amounts of 
loans, insistence upon the self-liqui- 
dating character of loans accepted 
by us, the preservation of liquidity, 
all these must be continued or our 
depositors be informed that we pro- 
pose to venture their funds in dis- 
regard of some one or more of these 
principles. 


Responsibility to Depositors 


It is our duty to do everything in 
our power to make it possible for us 
to return to our depositors, when 
demanded by them, dollars not de- 
preciated by Government fiat or by 
excessive Government borrowing. 
Merely to give back the same num- 
ber of “counters” would be to fulfill 
but a legal, not a moral, obligation. 
When we observe forces beyond our 
control tending to render impossible 
the return of sound dollars to our 
depositors, it again is our duty to 
inform them of such facts in order 
that they may act in their own pro- 
tection. 

We know the importance of a tax- 
conscious voting citizenship. We 
know that the politician will do all 
in his power to prevent the people 
becoming tax conscious, that he will 
do this by borrowing instead of pay- 
ing as we go, by raising revenues 
through indirect taxes wherever pos- 
sible instead of through direct taxes. 
We know that the continuance of the 
present spending and borrowing pol- 
icies of Government can lead to but 
one end, the destruction of the sav- 
ings of our depositors. It is our 
duty to do what we can to make 
the people tax conscious, to show our 


The article below consists of ex- 
cerpts from an address made almost 
24 years ago by the then second vice- 
president of the American Bankers 
Association. Orval W. Adams, who 
was speaking before the Montana 
Bankers Association, was at that 
time executive vice-president of the 
Utah State National Bank, Salt Lake 
City. He is now president of the 
Zions First National Bank, also lo- 
cated there. 

The fight against inflation by the 
Association and its member banks 
has been a continuing one. Its cur- 
rent form is the program of the 
Committee for Economic Growth 
Without Inflation. 


depositors that visible taxes are but 
a trifling portion of the real tax 
burden, to show them not only the 
extent to which invisible taxes cut 
into their earnings and their sav- 
ings, but also to show them how 
they are further taxed, as truly as 
though such impositions were called 
taxes, by the low interest policies 
of Government and by competition 
of Government with banks. 


A Matter of Principle 


In years past we have been con- 
sidered as business leaders and ad- 
visers in our several communities. 
Our judgment has been sought. It 
has been assumed that we owed a 
duty to our depositors to advise with 
them respecting matters supposed to 
be more within our knowledge than 
within the knowledge of the aver- 
age businessman. If such a duty 
was ever owed, then today it is in 
a peculiar sense imposed upon us by 
reason of the present condition of 
affairs in this country. We cannot 
justify ourselves in neglecting this 
duty by any plea that so to act 
would subject us to a charge of par- 
tisanship. As bankers we recognize 
that there are certain basic truths 
that have withstood all the fiery 
heat of experience; that they are 
free of all dross; that they persist. 
As bankers, we have learned that 
certain fiscal policies are inherently 
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“HELP!” 


BY SWEIGERT FROM THE 


SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 


sound or unsound, constructive or 
destructive, irrespective of who may 
advocate or who may oppose them, 
no matter how intense public clamor 
may be for or against them. We 
know that fundamental principles in 
all realms of activity—physical, 
spiritual, mental, moral, and eco- 
nomic—cannot be abrogated or even 
suspended by the whims or edicts 
of men, no more than we can stay 
the operation of the laws of gravi- 
tation. As bankers, we are not con- 
cerned in partisan issues. It matters 
not to us by what party results are 
accomplished, but it does matter to 
us that sound principles be applied 
in government; that the teachings 
of history be not utterly ignored; 
that the principles upon which this 
country has been built be preserved. 


What Bankers Can Do 


Some things we can do. We can 
go to our depositors with the facts. 
We have their names and addresses, 
many of them we know personally. 
We can and should give them the 
whole story. Why don’t we tell them 
that the Federal Government has 
been enabled to indulge in its wild 
orgy of spending, because we, the 
bankers of America, have loaned it 
the money that was placed with us 
for safety and sound investment by 
the wage earners, the professional 
men, the clerks, the widows, the do- 
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mestics, the farmers, and all others 
who live within their means and 
save? Why don’t we tell them that 
the Federal Government came direct 
to us and got the money and got it 
upon the Government’s own terms? 
Why don’t we remind them that it 
wasn’t the bankers’ money but the 
people’s money? Why don’t we ex- 
plain to them our reasons for mak- 
ing such loans? 


Government as a Customer 


In the past we invested in Gov- 
ernment bonds because we had been 
accustomed to think of such bonds 
as the safest of investments. Today 
we cannot explain our continued in- 
vestment in such bonds upon any 
such ground. The explanation is 
rather to be found in the fact that, 
in common with every other line of 
business, the banks suffering from 
a worldwide depression were re- 
lieved through the aid of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation; 
that thereafter that corporation be- 
came the principal preferred stock- 
holder in some six thousand banks; 
that, because of policies of the Ad- 
ministration, the ordinary markets 
for our funds have been lost to us, 
and that the Government is today 
our chief customer. 

You need not be told that private 
enterprise cannot compete with tax- 
supported governmental agencies; 


that the existence of such agencies 
restricts the field for private enter- 
prise; that you cannot lend money 
in competition with Government. 
Likewise, you need not be told that 
business cannot function without a 
knowledge of costs and market. To- 
day business is without such knowl- 
edge. It cannot anticipate what is 
going to happen, what field will be 
left to it, what its costs will be di- 
rectly in the conduct of its business, 
and indirectly in the proportion of 
the expenses of government to be 
saddled upon it. 


Self-Appointed Sages 


So far back as history records, 
those in control of government cred- 
ited themselves with a superior wis- 
dom and endeavored to regulate the 
affairs of the people. The further 
back you go in history the greater 
this control, the greater “planned 
economy.” The history of the Eng- 
lish speaking peoples is the story 
of the fight to escape from this con- 
trol and to render impossible its 
recurrence, to permit the individual 
the fullest possible freedom of ac- 
tion to develop himself. Experience 
taught our ancestors that you could 
not have this independence if you 
had too great a concentration of 
powers in government. That is what 
brought about the division of the 
powers of government between the 
executive, legislative, and judicial. 
That is what brought about the 
separation of church and state. 

Experience also taught our ances- 
tors that effective organization, or- 
ganization which served the people 
and which did not dominate the 
people, had to come from the bottom 
up and not from the top down. That 
is what established our local gov- 
ernments, our state governments, 
and our Federal Government. The 
Federal Government did not set up 
the states, the counties, the cities, 
the towns; on the contrary, the peo- 
ple established these units, restrict- 
ing and limiting the powers en- 
trusted to them as they progressed, 
from the smaller to the largest, and 
leaving to the latter, or believing 
that they had left to the latter, only 
those matters of true national con- 
cern. 

Now, whatever we may think of 
all this, we cannot avoid recognizing 
that it worked better than any 
planned economy ever worked. It 
brought about a standard of living 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 144) 
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In-Plant Bank Service 


Is on the Increase 


The author is a management con- 
sultant, editor of the Report on 
Credit Unions, and author of In- 
Plant Thrift. and Loan Services of 
Banks and Credit Unions. 


BOUT two years ago banks began 
A to offer new types of deposit 
and loan service to employees 
in offices, plants, and stores. When 
these new “in-plant” or “at-work” 
plans were first described here about 
a year ago,! less than 10 banks were 
known to be offering such services 
and less than a thousand employers 
were participating in such plans. To- 
day, the number of banks offering 
such plans has grown beyond a hun- 
dred. Several thousand employers 
have agreed to make the plans avail- 
able to their employees. 


Several Types of Plans 
Offered and Under Study 


The most widely accepted plan is 
patterned after that offered by the 
Bank of America. 

This plan offers personal loans 
(unsecured up to $2,500 with 6- to 
24-month repayment), home im- 
provement loans (up to $3,500 with 
up to 5-year repayment), automo- 
bile loans (with up to 36-month re- 
payment), study plan loans (up to 
$10,000 with up to 48-month repay- 
ment), and other types of loans. 

Note application forms and em- 
ployment verifications are obtained 
from the employer. The employee 
fills out the application and drops it 
in the mail to the bank. 

Loans are confidential. One-day 
service is usually possible. Most 
types of loans include credit life in- 
surance without extra charge. 

The rates of interest charged are 
slightly more than 1% per month on 
the unpaid balance. Loans for debt 
consolidation are invited. 

Repayment methods are optional, 
with an automatic charge to the em- 
ployee’s checking account suggested 
as being most convenient. In addi- 
tion to checking accounts, savings 
"1 Rudolf Modley, “Bank Service Goes to 


Meet the Pay Envelope,” BANKING, Novem- 
ber 1958, page 40 
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accounts are also invited. Signature 
cards and stamped envelopes are ob- 
tainable at the place of employment. 

Employers using the Bank of 
America plan have found that it re- 
duces time losses previously occur- 
ring on paydays and time off re- 
quested for personal business. It has 
practically eliminated the requests 
for advances against future wages. 

The bank reports substantial new 
business developed through the plan. 
Deposit accounts are averaging about 
one new account out of every five 
new borrowers. Numerous accounts 
were opened from nonborrowers, 
with or without payroll deductions. 

Delinquencies compare favorably 
with other types of instalment credit, 
probably due partly to payroll de- 
ductions. 

Several other banks have followed 
the approach used by the Bank of 
America, such as the Mellon Bank 
in Pittsburgh and others. 


The “Money-Saver" Plan 


Several Michigan banks are fol- 
lowing a plan developed by Security 
First Bank and Trust Company of 
Grand Haven, Mich. This plan is 
available to other banks under a 
license arrangement. 

Called the Money-Saver Plan, it 
is partly patterned after features 
which have contributed to the suc- 
cess of credit unions. It went into 
operation in July 1957. Today, it 
is in force in 16 employee groups 
served by the bank directly (13 
manufacturing, one teacher group, 
two others); one licensee bank 
signed up 28 employee groups in 
the first six months of operation; 
another one is just starting opera- 
tions in three Michigan cities; two 
more are just about to start. 

The plan is based entirely on 
payroll deduction and provides both 
savings and loan features. The em- 
ployer does not know if the deduc- 
tion is for savings or loans, and the 
confidentiality of the employee’s re- 
lation with the bank is thus in- 
creaséd. 

The maximum loan limit is $3,000. 


RUDOLF MODLEY 


The unsecured maximum is $500, 
with a maximum repayment time of 
three years. Rates are below the 
1% per month on the unpaid bal- 
ance charged by credit unions and 
lower than regular bank rates. The 
lower charges are possible because 
of savings in collection cost through 
payroll deduction. 

The most important difference be- 
tween this plan and the Bank of 
America-type plan is an in-plant 
committee which promotes savings 
and screens loan applications. The 
committee brings the employees into 
the plan, gives the bank a broader 
contact in each employee group, and, 
in turn, gets people interested in the 
bank. 

In unionized plants the committee 
usually includes a union and a man- 
agement representative. 

About 25% of all employees cov- 
ered by the plans have opened sav- 
ings accounts, which now average 
about $200 each. There has_ been 
about one loan for every employee 
in the plans, averaging about $700. 
Losses have amounted to less than 
0.1% of loans granted. 


Other Types of Plans 


Several more limited plans are 
also in operation. 

Of more interest, however, are 
broader plans being discussed by 
some banks. 

These plans may overcome one of 
the most severe handicaps faced by 
banks and credit unions: opposition 
to payroll deduction. Some em- 
ployers do not like the extra book- 
keeping involved in payroll deduc- 
tion. It means additional record 
space and additional time. More im- 
portantly, however, it makes the 
“take-home” pay look smaller even 
though the deduction may be to the 
employee’s own benefit. 

Several banks are considering 
plans which would overcome this 
handicap and, at the same time, 
would open avenues of attracting 
much more business to them. These 
banks would offer to handle the en- 
tire payroll for the employer. The 
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Something for Supervisors to Think About 


I, the presence of restrictive bank charter and branching 
policy, let us see what has happened in the credit union 
field. Between 1949 and 1958, an estimated 13,200 credit 
unions were chartered, including 6,800 Federal and 6,400 
state credit unions. That is an average of over 1,300 a 
year. If we look at the year 1958 alone, we find that 
about 1,800 new credit union charters were granted, while 
there were only 92 new bank charters and 592 new bank 
branches. 

Since credit unions operate in the savings and personal 
credit fields, is it not appropriate, therefore, for both 
bankers and supervisors to observe facts such as I have 
just related and pose questions regarding the impact of 
such developments on the banking system? In my view, 
it is not only appropriate, it is imperative! Moreover, one 
should not be misled by fear that such an attitude will be 
interpreted as an attempt to destroy competition. If the 
public interest calls for a bank charter policy that places 
some limits on the freedom of entry into the banking 
business, is the public interest—in the long run—also not 
affected by distinctly opposite charter policy with respect 
to other institutions operating in fields served by banks? 


Perhaps it is not so affected, but I submit that the bank 
supervisory official cannot ignore his responsibility for 
finding out whether or not it is. 


S rupy of the credit union movement is intriguing be- 
cause the concept under which the credit union is chartered 
is so fundamentally different from that of banks. The 
credit union is not organized to serve the public, but 
rather to serve a group of people under a common bond. 
Capital is not required at the time of organization for 
the protection of shareholders. Trained management is 
not a condition for a charter. Contrast those features 
with the bank chartering requirements I discussed before. 
When a chartering policy that in some states is clearly 
promotional permits the creation of a system of 19,000 
credit unions in a few years and can be expected to 
facilitate the addition of thousands more in years to come, 
bank supervisors appropriately can ask whether their own 
charter policy bears any relationship to it—JOHN W. 
REMINGTON, president, American Bankers Association, ad- 
dressing the 1959 convention of the National Association 
of Supervisors of State Banks. 


employee’s pay would be credited to 
his account in the bank. Such an 
arrangement does away entirely 
with the complexities of payroll de- 
duction handling by the employer. 
It eliminates the time losses incurred 
by employees; it gives the employee 
an opportunity to authorize the 
bank to make payments to savings 
accounts, mortgage owners, etc. It 
would also bring greatly increased 
deposits-to the banks. 


In-Plant Banking and 
Branch Banking 2 


Some attention was attracted last 
year by a statement of a former 
superintendent of banking in Ohio 
that “in-plant” plans were in viola- 
tion of the banking laws for the rea- 
son that any bank using such a plan 
was indirectly transacting business 
in a place other than, that designated 
in its articles of incorporation or 
association or in a legally consti- 
tuted branch. 

This position has been held un- 
founded by counsel for the Colorado 
Bankers Association. In this view a 
deposit is not complete until it is 
received by the bank or its agent 
and a debtor-creditor relation is es- 
tablished. 

This view also holds that a loan 


“This section is based on a letter of 
April 24, 1959; of. a former superintendent 
of banks, State of Ohio, addressed to banks, 
and on an article by J. G. Holland and 
Claude Maer, entitled “Employee Deposit 
and Loan Service Plans and the Branch 
Banking Statutes” in The Mountain State 
Banker, December 1958. 
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by a bank is the furnishing or de- 
livery of money on the condition or 
agreement that it shall be repaid. 
Repayments are not completed until 
delivered into the control and pos- 
session of the bank or its agents. 

The transactions described take 
place on the bank’s premises, not at 
the employer’s facility. 

Only if the employer were to act 
as the bank’s agent in performing 
any of these functions might an “in- 
plant” plan involve branch banking. 
In no plan does the employer assume 
such an agent’s function. 


In-Plant Service by Banks 
And by Credit Unions 


“In-plant” plans by banks are of- 
fering a service which has, until re- 
cently, been furnished almost exclu- 
sively by credit unions. It is, 
therefore, worthwhile to compare 
the similarities and the differences 
in service which the two institutions 
offer to the two main parties in- 
volved—the employer and the em- 
ployee. 

Both banks and credit unions pro- 
vide loans to employees quickly 
without involving company funds. 
Banks have an, advantage in gen- 
erally having available ample funds 
for loan purposes. Newer credit 
unions, in contrast, are often short 
of sufficient funds to meet all loan 
demands. Banks can also provide 
loans for real estate and other pur- 
poses which many credit unions are 
not able to furnish. On the other 


hand, credit unions have often shown 
a greater willingness to grant loans 
to employees who, under the more 
conservative lending policies of 
bankers, might have been refused a 
loan by a bank. 

Both banks and credit unions pro- 
vide effective protection from illegal 
high-rate lenders. 

Both institutions encourage thrift 
and both eliminate requests for 
emergency loans from employers. 


There Are Also Some 
Important Differences 


On the other hand, there are im- 
portant differences: 

(a) Banks provide professional 
and experienced personnel. Many 
credit unions are only beginning to 
get professional management; most 
of them are run by untrained per- 
sonnel. 

(b) In case of losses in credit 
unions, management has often felt 
it necessary to make up for some or 
all of the shortages. The employees’ 
savings have occasionally been tied 
up for long periods. It is unlikely 
that any employer will become in- 
volved in any losses occurring in a 
bank. Employees’ savings in banks 
are insured and it is also unlikely 
that depositors’ funds will be tied 
up long. 

(c) Banks can offer their cus- 
tomers checking account services, 
real estate loans, and other banking 
services which credit unions cannot 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 
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the lease obligations of a pro- 
spective borrower? If so, how 
is a company’s credit standing af- 
fected when it incurs a significant 
obligation under long-term, non- 
cancelable leases? 

From our surveys of nearly 150 
of the largest commercial banks in 
this country, the answer to the first 
question is an overwhelming and 
obvious, “Yes, if the amount of the 
obligation is significant.’”’ The essen- 
tial question is not whether lease ob- 
ligations should be considered in 
making credit analyses, but how the 
analysis should be made. 


Three Methods Used 


We found three distinct methods 
being used: 

(1) Lease obligations are treated 
as a separate factor to be considered 
in the final credit appraisal. Often 
they are evaluated by relating the 
amount of the annual obligation to 
the sales or profits of the company 
and of other companies in the same 
industry. 

(2) Lease obligations are consid- 
ered to be just another type of fixed 
charge and are combined with debt 
service requirements to determine 
the company’s safety margin in 
meeting its fixed commitments. 

(3) The series of lease payments 
is considered equivalent to a long- 
term debt obligation. The payments 
are capitalized in some manner and 
the balance sheet is adjusted to re- 
flect this additional liability (and 
asset) before the financial position 
of the company is evaluated. 

The job of credit analysis is not 
mechanical. Although ratios are fre- 
quently used, they are meaningless 
until evaluated in terms of the com- 
pany’s management, market posi- 
tion, production facilities, and a 
whole range of intangible factors in- 
fluencing the company’s future. 

Within this broad framework it 
may be seen that the first method 
for analyzing lease obligations has 


a bank be concerned about 
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How Leasing Colors 
the Credit Picture 


This article is based on research 
conducted by RICHARD F. VANCIL 
and ROBERT N. ANTHONY, respec- 
tively instructor and professor of 
business administration, Harvard 
Business School. The introduction 
was written for BANKING by RICHARD 
F, VANCIL and the survey results 
were excerpted from an article by 
both men that appeared recently in 
the Harvard Business Review. 


the effect of introducing another in- 
tangible to be considered in the final 
evaluation. The other two methods 
combine the lease obligations with 
other quantitative data before the 
evaluation process begins. 

Because of the many similarities 
between lease obligations and other 
types of financial commitments, the 
latter methods seem to be an ef- 
fective way of sharpening the ap- 
praisal process. When appropriate, 
and when correctly applied, the use 
of these methods eliminates further 
specific consideration of lease obli- 
gations, thus reducing the number 
of intangibles to be evaluated. 

The appropriateness of these tech- 
niques, the question of which of the 
many varieties of lease obligations 
should be handled this way, is still 
one of the great unsolved problems 
in this field. But, just because no 
pat answers are available, does not 
mean that analysts should not try 


Response to Survey 


Analysts Number Number 
queried responding 

Insurance 

companies 94 58 
Commercial 

banks 148 110 
Mutual funds 123 22 
Investment 

bankers 114 44 
Pension fund ‘ 

trustees 29 18 
Rating companies 4 4 
TOTAL 512 256 


to resolve these questions for their 
own use. 


The results of our surveys in- 
dicate that less than 25% of the 
banks included in our sample have 
actually established a routine pro- 
cedure for combining lease obliga- 
tions with other types of fixed 
charges. This technique is the easier 
of the two to apply, and yet it is 
still not as widely adopted by banks 
as it is by insurance companies 
(nearly 50%). Less than 5% of the 
banks reported that they capitalize 
lease obligations as equivalent debt, 
compared with 17% of the insurance 
companies. 


Two Reasons Why 


There appear to be two reasons 
for this difference. First, because 
banks deal in shorter-term credit 
than insurance companies, there is 
less need for a bank analyst to do 
such an intensive study of the bor- 
rower’s capital structure. However, 
such an analysis becomes important 
for term loans of five to seven years. 
The second reason banks don’t cap- 
italize lease obligations in their an- 
alysis is that apparently they don’t 
know how to do it. 

Experience in the use of a new 
technique is not bestowed by the 
gods—or even by the American In- 
stitute of Certified Public Account- 
ants. Credit analysts can obtain 
most of the information they require 
from prospective borrowers, and can 
teach themselves how to use the data 
effectively. 


Survey Results 


Assumine that it is useful to con- 
ve~t a lease obligation into debt, the 
figure can be established by dis- 
counting the future lease payments 
to their present value using an as- 
sumed interest rate. 

The discounting method is most 
appropriate, in our opinion, because 
it eliminates the “interest factors” 
included in the lease payments, per- 
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mitting the determination of the 
“principal recovery factors” which 
may then be totaled to yield the 
amount of principal still to be paid 
by the lessee. This procedure as- 
sumes “net” leases, where the lease 
payments cover only interest and 
principal, not charges for taxes, 
maintenance, or insurance. 

The amount thus determined as 
equivalent debt does not include the 
amounts that the lessee is obligated 
to pay in the future for interest, but 
neither are future interest payments 
on a conventional debt considered to 
be a balance sheet liability before 
the interest is “earned” by the lender 
as time passes. 


Is It a New Source 


We asked the analysts whether or 
not they believed that lease financ- 
ing represented a new source of cor- 
porate capital, and if so, how they 
would rank it among more conven- 
tional sources in terms of decreasing 
certainty of return on investment 
and recovery of principal. Our sur- 
vey produced some helpful informa- 
tion on this question, but there are 
some qualifications to be kept in 
mind in evaluating the data. When 
we asked a particular respondent to 
state his opinion on a certain sub- 
ject, we could only infer that he was 
speaking for himself and not nec- 
essarily for the institution. 

The responses show that 86% of 
the analysts in the survey group re- 
gard long-term leasing (leases with 
a noncancelable return of three or 
more years) as a type of capital. 
Practically all of these regard it as 
equivalent to debt. Of special inter- 
est is the very pronounced consist- 


ency of opinion among all groups of 
financial analysts—among commer- 
cial banks, insurance companies, in- 
vestment banks, mutual funds, and 
pension fund trustees. 

We also asked their opinions about 
short-term leases—for a term of less 
than three years such as those typ- 
ically used for vehicles and office 
space. A considerable difference is 
apparent in the response to this 
question. For instance, 40% of all 
the analysts stated that they do not 
regard short-term leasing as a type 
of corporate capital; but only 29% 
of the commercial bank analysts 
share this opinion as compared to 
48% of the respondents from insur- 
ance companies. 

The final question that we asked 
was: “In, your opinion, does the use 
of long-term, noncancelable leases 
make it possible for a company to 
obtain a greater amount of credit 
than would be possible if debt fi- 
nancing were used?” 

Only 10% of the analysts checked 
“no.” The other 90% of the respond- 
ents marked either “yes” or ‘“‘some- 
times, depending on the circum- 
stances.” Of special interest are the 
reasons they gave for their opinions. 

More than a third of the analysts 
believed more credit would be avail- 
able to a lessee because lease com- 
mitments do not appear on the bal- 
ance sheet. A like number pointed 
out that financial institutions permit 
a borrower to obtain more credit if 
he uses some leasing obligations. 
This permission may be granted im- 
plicitly (as when the financial an- 
alyst does not consider lease obli- 
gations as being equivalent to debt), 
explicitly (by not restricting lease 


How Analysts View Lease Financing 
The security of lease obligations compared with other types of capital 


Percent of respondents 


7-——LONG-TERM LEASES———, ->———SHORT-TERM LEASES———, 


Lease obligations 
compared with: 
Short-term bank loans 
Between bank loans and 
long-term secured debt 10% 
Long-term secured debt 
Between long-term debt 
and unsecured deben- 
tures 
Unsecured debentures 
Between debentures and 
subordinated debt 
Subordinated debt 
Other types of capital 
Not a type of capital 


Com’l Insurance All 
banks companies analysts 


Com’l Insurance All 
banks companies analysts 


10% 26 %o 16% 


4% 8% 26 


35 15 
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obligations in debt agreements), or 
simply by ignoring lease obligations 
when the amounts involved are small. 
Turning to respondents who gave 
negative opinions about the avail- 
ability of additional credit, the most 
common, reason cited is that lease 
obligations are essentially the equiv- 
alent of debt and that financial an- 
alysts regard these obligations as 
debt and do not make any additional 
credit available. This reason was 
given by only 7% of the analysts 
(70% of the negative responses). 


Conclusions 


While our survey was not de- 
signed to measure statistically the 
degree to which lease financing is 
employed, there is no doubt that this 
new vehicle for corporate financing 
has become well established. The fi- 
nancial community is obviously 
aware of this activity and has taken 
steps to protect itself with restric- 
tive covenants where necessary. 

Is a long-term, noncancelable lease 
equivalent to debt? The answer 
seems to be: Most analysts say it 
is, but only a minority act that way. 
On the one hand we found that 81% 
of the respondents say they regard 
the security of long-term lease ob- 
ligations as comparable to that of 
debt. 

But, on the other hand, less than 
one-half the insurance companies 
and less than a fourth of the com- 
mercial banks actually do make use 
of formal, analytical techniques 
equating lease payments to debt, on 
a routine basis. Those who do use 
such techniques vary tremendously 
in handling identical situations. 

Among the nearly 200 corpora- 
tions that described their debt agree- 
ments to us, by far the most common 
restriction is one which establishes 
a fixed dollar limitation on annual 
lease payments. This type of restric- 
tion, while serving to control the 
amount of lease financing, suggests 
that the lender considers a certain 
amount of such financing permissible 
in addition to the stated limits on 
long-term debt. 

Finally, 90% of the respondents 
state that the use of long-term, non- 
cancelable leases makes it possible 
for a company to obtain a greater 
amount of credit than would be pos- 
sible if debt financing were used. 
This may mean that they do not re- 
gard—or do not believe others re- 
gard—leasing as being exactly com- 
parable with debt financing. 
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YRON WEIL is typical of many 
bankers today who want to 
be heard at least in the writ- 

ing of the rules by which they do 
business. Myron Weil is going in for 
politics. 

His political activity is personal, 
of course. It has nothing to do with 
his position as vice-president of the 
National Bank of Commerce in Lin- 
coln, Nebr. Even so, the two are 


related. The politics is regarded by 
Myron as a means to the creation 
of a better local, state, and national 
climate for business and banking. It 
is an avocation separate and apart 
but related to his vocation of bank- 
ing. 


How He Started 


Myron was one of five bankers in 
a group of 30 or more Nebraska 
businessmen who took time out last 
June to prepare themselves for their 
latter-day careers in politics. They 
went back to school for a short 
cram course in the theory and prac- 
tice of politics. 

They put in two 12-hour days at 
a nonpartisan Practical Politics 
Workshop set up by the Effective 
Citizens Organization (ECO) under 
the auspices of the University of 
Nebraska on the campus in Lincoln. 
This correspondent, who writes the 
Washington column for BANKING 
every month and conducts his own 
public relations counseling service, 
was privileged to lead the session 
on “Business - Political Communica- 
tions.” The workshop conferees 
carried on informal discussions as 
though in a graduate seminar. 

Myron and his associates heard 
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a dozen specialists discuss politics 
from four angles: (1) theoretical 
background; (2) structure; (3) 
techniques of political communica- 
tion; and (4) what individuals and 
corporations can do. The specialists 
included University of Nebraska 
faculty members, national, state, and 
county political leaders from both 
the Democratic and Republican par- 
ties, and ECO staff members. 

Since his ECO workshop, which 
was for him a trainer course, Myron 
has helped organize three other po- 
litical indoctrination courses in Lin- 
coln. By the time this article is 
published, about 60 more Lincoln 
businessmen will be more politically 
alert and skilled as the result of 
these courses. 

So far Myron’s politicking has 
been in the preliminary phase of 
training recruits. Where he will go 
from here will depend upon the po- 
litical situation. 


No Adverse Effects 


But he has been convinced of one 
point which can be expressed two 
ways: negatively, his personal po- 
litical activity will not adversely 
affect the National Bank of Com- 
merce (resources $62,442,992 as of 
June 30); and positively, his inter- 
est in presenting a business point of 
view in public matters will make 
friends for the bank for which he 
works. 

Myron does not believe that the 
National Bank of Commerce should 
become involved in partisan politics. 
Politics is no place for the bank as 
such. But he sees no reason why 
officers and employees of the bank 


should not take part individually in 
the political organization of society 
which today affects so much their 
economic well-being. He regards 
such activity as a duty. 


The Movement Spreads 

His opinion is shared by a grow- 
ing number of bankers throughout 
the country. This correspondent has 
met bankers at ECO workshops at 
the University of Missouri, Amherst 
College, Beloit College, William and 
Mary, the University of Michigan, 
and Washburn University, to name 
only a half-dozen. Of 162 business 
firms listed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States as having 
action courses in practical politics 
either planned, in process, or com- 
pleted, three were banks. These 
were the Indiana National Bank in 
Indianapolis, the First National 
Bank in St. Louis, and the American 
National Bank, Beaumont, Tex. 

More recently the Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank in New York announced 
the formation of a public affairs 
department in “a nonpartisan effort 
to help all of us become more effec- 
tive citizens . . . and thereby make 
a real contribution to good govern- 
ment.” Set up under the direction of 
Assistant Vice-president James J. 
Maher, the program is twofold. It 
ealls for a training program for 
those employees who want to be- 
come active in public affairs and for 
informational material on the impact 
of governmental actions, policies, 
and legislation on the economy. 

ECO, which was a.pioneer in the 
movement to extend political aware- 
ness and activity, has put about 
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1,500 top and middle management 
men—and a few women—through 
50 or more workshops throughout 
the country. Many of these gradu- 
ates, including Myron, have applied 
their special training to the training 
of others, using materials prepared 
by the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
and the National Association of 
Manufacturers. The effect is cumu- 
lative and incalculable. 


Packaged Courses... 


There are a number of training 
courses all packaged for ready use 
by companies and associations. The 
Chamber’s business relations depart- 
ment has worked up materials for 
a series of nine 2-hour workshops 
for 12 to 20 persons conducted by 
a discussion leader. These include a 
Discussion Leader’s Manual ($12) 
and a set of eight pamphlets ($6 
per set). The reading of the pam- 
phlets is homework for the work- 
shop where the case method is pur- 
sued. Participants develop their own 
solutions to case problems in prac- 
tical politics. 

The NAM program relies heavily 
on audio-visual aids. Its complete 
kit, which comes packaged in a 
brief case, costs $300. It includes 
color slides, a.:16 mm. motion picture 
film, and recordings as well as a 
seminar leader’s guide and a 96- 
page manual. The program is de- 
signed for about 20 persons in a 


series of six seminars. Those taking 
the course are encouraged to sup- 
plement their seminar work with 
actual experience in making political 
contacts and gathering political in- 
formation. 


. «+ Manuals and Plans... 


One of the best political action 
manuals is an illustrated book, How 
to Win, which was published by the 
AFL-CIO Committee on Political 
Education. It is available on request 
for $3 at the Washington headquar- 
ters of the AFL-CIO. 

The Syracuse Plan of the Syracuse 
(N. Y.) Manufacturers Association 
has been extensively publicized. It 
is geared for local and state action 
on objectives revealed in business 
climate appraisals. The training ma- 
terials developed have also been 
packaged. Of the 600 business people 
who participated in 1958, the asso- 
ciation reported the names of 225 
were offered to the leaders of both 
major political parties as workers. 


. and Company Programs 


The Sound Government Program 
of Johnson & Johnson, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., has resulted in about 
200 managers taking appointive or 
elective offices in both parties. While 
most of these are at the local level, 
three are state legislators, and an- 
other 100 hold posts in the political 
parties. The J. & J. program, per- 


Those smiles prove it’s not all work as Commissioner James Murray of Jersey City 
addresses a political workshop session at William & Mary College 
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haps the earliest, was started in 
1951. Until last year, the method 
used was panel discussion of local 
issues on company time. At the pres- 
ent time J. & J. has adapted these 
sessions to the use of the U. S. 
Chamber course. 

Another trail-blazer in this field 
is General Electric which devoted 
two years to study and plans before 
announcing publicly its program of 
encouraging employees to partici- 
pate in the activities of the political 
party of the individual employee’s 
own choice. The GE technique is 
essentially to make business climate 
appraisals, set goals, and then map 
a program to achieve them. The 
company’s various components de- 
cide for themselves what course of 
action to take. As a result, many 
different training courses and ap- 
proaches are being used in the GE 
system. The company has also set 
up a Government relations service 
which carries out research and is- 
sues bulletins on legislation in pros- 
pect and related information for 
guidance of company managers. 

These are just a few efforts in 
what ECO calls “a push to probe 
the political system that surrounds 
the governmental structure in the 
home precinct, in the county, in the 
state, and at the national level, one 
that is pushing up sprouts by the 
hour.” 

What of this movement into pol- 
itics by businessmen and business 
organizations? For one thing it will 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 130) 
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BANKING’S Spotlight on— 


CHARLS E. WALKER 


This month’s spotlight is focused 
on the Assistant to the Secretary of 
the Treasury as BANKING’S Wash- 
ington correspondent, Herbert Brat- 
ter, reviews Mr. Walker’s career in 
banking and government. 


the Secretary of the Treasury, 

Charls E. Walker occupies a 
spacious office in the historic Trea- 
sury Building overlooking the quiet 
gardens of the White House. In this 
retreat the former university eco- 
nomics professor ponders problems 
of debt financing, interest rates, and 
other weighty matters on which the 
Secretary has to formulate the offi- 
cial position. 


ie HIS capacity as Assistant to 


Mistaken Identity 


Outside Washington Mr. Walker 
sometimes is misaddressed as ‘“As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury,” 
a title he is quick to disclaim. Some- 
one once asked him what the dif- 
ference was. “About $5,000 a year,” 
the smiling economist replied. An 
Assistant Secretary is, of course, 
Presidentially appointed and has 
policy responsibilities. Mr. Walker 
was appointed by Secretary Ander- 
son last spring to replace Henry C. 
Wallich, who became a member of 
the Council of Economic Advisers. 
Mr. Walker’s previous job was as 
vice-president and economic ad- 
viser at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Dallas. To that post he intends 
to return after 1960, regardless of 
the outcome of the next election. 

Although Mr. Anderson before 
1953 was a director and deputy 
chairman of the Dallas Fed, Mr. 
Walker had not met him until March 
1959. The Secretary, looking about 
for an economist, heard of Mr. 
Walker through President Irons of 
the Dallas bank, who is an econo- 
mist, too. 

Of his present work Mr. Walker 
remarked: “This may sound trite, 
but I regard this tour of duty as a 
great privilege and opportunity. The 
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Secretary is wonderful for a former 
economics professor to work with. 

Debt management consumes a 
good portion of Mr. Walker’s time 
in the Treasury. In this matter he 
works as part of a team headed by 
Under Secretary Julian B. Baird. 
The team sits informally and may 
meet as many as 15 or 20 times on 
a particular financing operation, de- 
pending on its complexity. Other 
members of the team include As- 
sistant Secretary Robbins, Fiscal 
Assistant Secretary Heffelfinger, As- 
sistant to the Secretary Mayo and 
R. Duane Saunders, chief of the debt 
analysis staff. 


A Full Schedule 


Mr. Walker sits in on all meetings 
with the A.B.A. Government Bor- 
rowing Committee and similar ad- 
visory committees of: other associa- 
tions called in by the Treasury. He 
assists the Secretary in preparing 
for Congressional hearings on gen- 
eral economic and debt management 
questions, such as the 1959 hearings 
on the debt ceiling, the bond interest 
ceiling, and the savings bond amend- 
ments. Consulted daily by the Sec- 
retary, Mr. Walker prepares mem- 
oranda and other materials, assists 


on public statements, talks with 
many visitors to explain Treasury 
policies and problems, occasionally 
makes a public address himself, and 
accompanies the Secretary to Con- 
gressional hearings. Taxation is not 
within Mr. Walker’s assigned duties. 

The genial 6-foot Texan is well 
known in A.B.A. circles. During 
1955-56, when Fred Florence was 
A.B.A.’s prexy, Mr. Walker was the 
latter’s special assistant at the Re- 
public National Bank of Dallas. 
From there, as mentioned, he moved 
to the Dallas Fed. Previously, in 
1954-55, he had served the latter 
bank as financial economist. Before 
that he was associate economist at 
the Philadelphia Fed on a temporary 
basis, on leave from the University 
of Texas, where he was associate 
professor of finance. Earlier, as in- 
structor in finance, Mr. Walker was 
at the University of Pennsylvania, 
where he received his Ph.D. in 1955. 
His dissertation was on Federal Re- 
serve Policy and the Government 
Securities Market. 

During the war young Charls—he 
attributes the name to his mother’s 
preference for simplified spelling— 
was a U.S. Army Air Force 4-engine 
pilot instructor. 
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Society NATIONAL BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION * DECEMBER 31, 1959 
RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. ..... 
United States Government Obligations . ... 
Other Bonds and Securities ......... 
Loans and Discounts . 

Banking Premises. ....... 
Interest Accrued and Other Assets . 


$ 45,799,420.78 
100,768,711.06 
43,899,517.56 
222,441,164.90 
5,040,248.68 
3,164,017.95 


$421,113,080.93 


LIABILITIES 


Undivided Profte ... 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses . . . 
Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities 2,863,269.78 


$ 12,000,000.00 
18,000,000.00 
1,000,000.00 
786,369.81 


United States Government Obligations carried at $16,482,445.01 are pledged to secure 
Public Deposits, Trust Deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Reserve System and Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


WARREN BICKNELL, JR. 
President 
The Cleveland Construction Co. 


ROBERT F. BLACK 

Chairman of the Board 

The White Motor Company 
CHARLES B. BOLTON 

President, Payne-Bingham Co. 
T. J. CONWAY 


President 
The Fisher Brothers Company 


THOMAS COUGHLIN 

Director 

The Murray Ohio Mfg. Company 
ERNEST C. DEMPSEY 

Attorney 

Squire, Sanders & Dempsey 
WILLIAM H. FLETCHER 

Retired 
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DIRECTORS 


MERVIN B. FRANCE 

President 
WILLIAM HARVEY KYLE 

Executive Vice President 
FRANK C. LEWMAN 

Director 

The Richman Brothers Company 
ABE M. LUNTZ 

President & Treasurer 

The Luntz Iron & Steel Company 
JAMES L. MYERS 

Chairman of the Board 

Clevite Corporation 
LAURENCE H. NORTON 

Treasurer and Director 

Oglebay Norton Company 
HUGH M. O’NEILL 

President 

Anchor Motor Freight, Inc. 


DRAKE T. PERRY 

Consultant 

The Harshaw Chemical Company 
RALPH S. SCHMITT 

Vice President & Secretar 

The Cleveland Twist Dril 

Company 

VERNON STOUFFER 

President 

The Stouffer Corporation 


CLARENCE M. TAYLOR 

President 

The Harris Calorific Company 
JOHN S. WILBUR 

Vice President 

The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company 
ARTHUR P. WILLIAMSON 

Chairman of the Board 

President, The Dill Manufacturing Co. 
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SO TRIM... 
WEIGHS ONLY 24 LBS. 


Portable Microfilmer 


IDEAL FOR BRANCHES ... 
COMMUNITY BANKS... 


AND BANK DEPARTMENTS... 


Here ar Last is a wonderfully capable microfilmer 
that weighs less than an office typewriter. Just the 
microfilmer to use in decentralized operations . . . or 
where the volume doesn’t warrant high-speed, auto- 
matic Recordak equipment. 


Easy for anyone to operate—simply feed documents 
into the Portable and they’re photographed and re- 
turned in sequence—up to 90 items per minute. 


Many unusual features in the Portable—for ex- 
ample, who would imagine that two rolls of film could 
be exposed simultaneously in so trim a microfilmer. 

Write today for free booklet giving details on the 
new Recordak Portable, which is designed to bring 
the advantages of microfilming to every bank opera- 
tion. Recordak Corporation, 415 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern ‘microfilming 
—now in its 32nd year 


IN CANADA, contact Recordak of Canada, Toronto 
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For the 
Building 
Scrapbook 


TOP RIGHT — The new automobile 
drive-in Parking Lot Office of the First 
National Bank of Mason City, Iowa. The 
structure is marble and concrete, pro- 
vides 54 parking spaces for customers, 
and is located two blocks west of the 
main banking building. RIGHT—Main 
office of the American National Bank 
and Trust Company, Mobile, Ala. The 
three-story building is constructed pri- 
marily of old brick with decorative addi- 
tions of iron lace, flagstones, aluminum, 
polished granite, and porcelain. It has 
street level parking and drive-up tellers’ 
windows 


Fir 
st Pennsylvania 


ABOVE, LEFT—Springfield Office of First Pennsylvania Ban king and Trust Company located just opposite a shopping 
center. This new office includes drive-up banking, night depository, and parking facilities for 20 cars. Formerly a food mar- 
ket, the renovation was a project of the Cunneen Company, Philadelphia. ABOVE, RIGHT—Interior of Washington Depot 
Office, Litchfield (Conn.) Savings Society; 30-foot mural shows station at train time in 1870. BELOW, LEFT—Fair- 
mount Office of The Hackensack (N. J.) Trust Company. Completely air-conditioned, it represents a blending of modern 
and Colonial architectural design. BELOW, RIGHT—Scottsdale Office of Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Ariz., show- 
ing handsome public park adjacent to building, which won for the bank one of 10 top awards in annual industrial Land- 
scaping competition sponsored by American Association of Nurserymen 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1959 


RESOURCES: 


Cash and Due from Banks $262,156,175.25 
U. S. Government Bonds $182,237,441.81 
Municipal Bonds and Warrants 10,988,426.18 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 1,650,000.00 
Other Investments 3,897,781.35 198,773,649.34 


241,828,706.49 
21,642,500.00 
1.00 
21,642,526.00 
U. S. Government Bills due January 15, 1960 


allocated to Repurchase U. S. Bonds Sold 
under Repurchase Agreement.......... 23,751,423.29 


Interest on Securities and Other 
Income Earned—Not Collected 2,022,264.10 


Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit. ... 7,750,901.95 
TOTAL RESOURCES $757,925,646.42 


LIABILITIES: 


Capital Stock 27,500,000.00 
Surplus 27,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits 5,845,634.41 


TOTAL CAPITAL ACCOUNT.... 60,845,634.41 


Reserve Accounts 5,172,967.69 
Liability on Letters of Credit 7,750,901 .95 
U. S. Government Bonds Sold to be 
Repurchased January 15, 1960 23,751,423.29 
DEPOSITS: 
Individual $475,274,917.59 
174,680,835.61 
10,448,965.88 660,404,719.08 


$757,925,646.42 


FIRST 
NATIONAL BAN 


OF HOUSTON 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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WHERE WILL THE MONEY COME FROM? 


... the solution is 


Chart adapted from The Decade of Incentive, a study by 
Market Planning Corp., affiliate of McCann Erickson, Inc, 
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easy ... it’s the solving that’s hard! 


Informed bankers agree on savings as an important source for new 
capital. They know, too, what it will mean to raise an additional 


$186.8-billion in the 1960s. (Compare the bars in the chart opposite.) 


‘“‘Commercial bankers, to meet credit needs, have a real incentive 
to seek increases in their savings deposit business.” —John W. 
Remington, president, American Bankers Association. 


“Every thinking American will agree that our savings must be 
increased.”—Louis B. Lundborg, past president, Savings and 
Mortgage Division, American Bankers Association. 


“It appears that we need to return to the kind of all-out savings 
promotion efforts which, in 1957 and 1958, placed us in the 
vanguard of the savings development parade.”—C. Arthur 
Hemminger, chairman, Committee on Savings Promotion and 
Development, Savings and Mortgage Division, American Bankers 
Association. 


Tips on solving the problem: 


Studies, materials, and recommendations that will enable banks 
to gain and hold leadership in the savings field will be outlined in 
detail at the Savings and Mortgage Division’s annual conference 


in New York, March 7-9. 


Two new series of newspaper advertisements for local bank use 
and two new statement folders on bank saving have been added to 
the many savings-promotional aids already prepared in coopera- 
tion with the A.B.A. Advertising Department. 


For complete coverage of developments in this and other fields of 
banking vital to your bank and you, read BANKING every month. 


Largest paid circulation of any publication in the banking field. 


BANKING 


Journal of the American Bankers Assoctation 


This is one of a series highlighting a few of the many activities of the American Bankers Association. 
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a salute to banks of 
The Great Plains States 


53 banks in this five-state area 
have installed 101 POST-TRONIC* Machines 
replacing 201 conventional machines. 


Confirmed reports to January 15 show 5,294 POST- 
TRONIC Machines now in use in 1,206 banks in all 50 
states, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and Canada. 


IMPORTANT! 


Every one of today’s National POST-TRONIC Machines 
can be readily integrated with other National electronic de- 
velopments— present and future. Your investment is there- 
fore protected—by practical and economical step-by-step 
progression—to meet your bank automation requirements. 


Call your National representative TODAY. Ask him to demonstrate the POST- 
TRONIC Machine, and show you how you can obtain many time- and money- 
saving advantages of ONE RUN electronically controlled posting IMMEDIATELY 
... using your choice of either ALPHA-DIGIT or NUMERIC Account Comparison. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES * 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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Banks of the Great Plains States (five-state area) 


using the POST-TRONIC* ... 


the electronic bookkeeping machine! 


POST-TRONIC Conventional 
Machines Machines 


In NORTH DAKOTA Installed Replaced 
DICKINSON First National Bank 2 3 
LISBON Farmers State Bank 1 2 


In SOUTH DAKOTA 


ABERDEEN 
MITCHELL 
YANKTON 


In NEBRASKA 


COLUMBUS 
GRAND ISLAND 
HOLDREGE 
NORTH PLATTE 
OGALLALA 
OMAHA 


ORD 
TEKAMAH 
TILDEN 
WAHOO 
WAYNE 
WEST POINT 


In KANSAS 


ATCHISON 
CHANUTE 
DODGE CITY 
EL DORADO 
ELLSWORTH 
EMPORIA 
EUREKA 
GARDEN CITY 
GREAT BEND 
HARPER 

HILL CITY 
HUTCHINSON 
JUNCTION CITY 
KANSAS CITY 
LAWRENCE 


MC PHERSON 
OVERLAND PARK 
PARSONS 
PHILLIPSBURG 
SABETHA 
SENECA 
ULYSSES 
WAMEGO 
WICHITA 


First National Bank of Aberdeen 
Mitchell National Bank 
First Dakota National Bank 


Columbus Bank 

Overland National Bank 

First National Bank 

First National Bank 

The First National Bank in Ogallala 
First National Bank of Omaha 
Packers National Bank in Omaha 
North Side Bank 

The Center Bank 

The South Omaha Bank 

First West Side Bank 

First National Bank in Ord 

The First National Bank 

The Tilden Bank 

First National Bank 

The State National Bank of Wayne 
The Farmers & Merchants National Bank 


| 


~ 


Exchange National Bank 

The Bank of Commerce 

First National Bank in Dodge City 
El Dorado National Bank 
Citizens State Bank 

Citizens National Bank 

Home National Bank 

Garden National Bank 
Security State Bank 

First National Bank in Harper 
Farmers & Merchants Bank 
First National Bank 

Central National Bank 
Security National Bank 
Douglas County State Bank 
Lawrence National Bank 

The McPherson & Citizens State Bank 
Overland Park State Bank 
State Bank of Parsons 

First National Bank 
Farmers State Bank 

Citizens State Bank 

Grant County State Bank 
First National Bank 

Wichita State Bank 


OND 


In OKLAHOMA 


CLINTON 
LAWTON 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


TULSA 


Oklahoma National Bank 

The Security Bank & Trust Company 

City National Bank & Trust Company 

The Bank ot Mid-America Savings & 
Trust Company 1 2 

The Fourth National Bank of Tulsa 11 

North Side State Bank New Bank 


Onn 
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Bank Helps Customers 
Get Theater Tickets 


ERE’S a new service. Customers 
H of The Meadow Brook National 
Bank, West Hempstead, N. Y., can 
buy tickets to shows in New York 
at regular box office prices. 

The bank has provided each check- 
ing account holder with a fully paid 
membership in the Two On The 
Aisle Club. He receives, with his 
monthly statement, the club’s bulle- 
tin offering two or more selections 
within a 30-day period. 

Meadow Brook purchased a blan- 
ket membership in TOTAC for its 
115,000 checking account customers 
and mailed individual cards in mid- 
January as “a thank you for the 
business relationship.’”’ Memberships 
will also be used as premiums to 
encourage new accounts. 

“Everyone has reacted most en- 
thusiastically,” says A. B. Weller, 
chairman of the bank’s board. ‘We 
feel that this is a natural extension 
of our theater ticket program. Dur- 
ing the past five years we have 
acquired over 30,000 new customers 
through our summertime ticket pro- 
gram at the Jones Beach Marine 
Theater. As a result, many of our 
customers turn to us for tickets to 
other shows. Now we are in a posi- 
tion to offer them the opportunity 
of enjoying many theatrical produc- 
tions all year long.” 


Space Age Show Is 
Attraction in Lobby 


A= to the space age in the 

lobby of Palmer First National 
Bank and Trust Company. of Sara- 
sota, Fla., was arranged as a public 
service by the bank in cooperation 
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IDEAS AT WORK 


The Ideas section of the Business 
Building Bulletin is by JOHN L. 
COOLEY. 


with the U. S. Air Force Recruiting 
Service and Sarasota Air Reservists. 

Plastic scale models, photographs, 
and reading material gave viewers 
a picture of Armed Forces research 
in rockets and missiles. Models were 
loaned by a local hobby shop and a 
special display of space craft was 
provided by Dennis Heslet, high 
school student. 

Featured was a large scale model 
of the radio controlled Regulus II, 
a target missile, provided by Chance 
Vought Aircraft of Dallas. U. S. 
Air Force films were shown daily, 
and a Disney feature, “Men In 
Space,”’ had two showings. A book- 


let, “Can You Speak the Space Lan- 
guage?” was distributed. 

Newspaper coverage and public 
interest were “most rewarding,”’ 
says the bank. 


Free: Special Checks 
for 60 Days 


ges trial of its special checking 
account plan brought consider- 
able business to Northwest National 
Bank of Chicago. 

New customers got full use of the 
service for 60 days, with 50 im- 
printed checks and imprinted check- 
book, and a pen, all courtesy of the 
bank. Fred W. Heitmann, Jr., execu- 
tive vice-president, tells us: 

“This program was designed to 
be a low pressure campaign to se- 
cure new customers by offering to 


Future space travelers anticipate a trip to the moon as they study models of space 
craft displayed at Palmer First National Bank & Trust Co, of Sarasota, Fla. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION . 
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Bank Uses Old Railroad Station as Drive-in 


Sa of old railroad stations to other 
users is hardly news these days, but 
when a bank buys one—well, that’s a 
story. 

The Union Banking and Trust Com- 
pany of DuBois, Pa., purchased the 
Baltimore & Ohio’s passenger station 
and is now using it as a drive-in 
branch. There had been no banking 
facility in that part of town since 1940. 

The front of the building houses two 
drive in-walk up installations, reports 
Treasurer D. B. Kiel. Railway Express, 
a B & O tenant for 40 years, still lives 
in its old quarters at the rear, while 
the railroad’s veterans association has 
rooms on the second floor. 


let people try a bank service on a 
trial basis. We wished to avoid the 
use of gimmicks or anything that 
would be out of character with what 
our present customers might con- 
sider to be of good taste. Compared 
with other months, the number of 
Lo-Cost checking accounts showed 
an increase of over 400% during 
the two 6-day promotion periods. 

“A ‘plus’ was the jump in new 
savings accounts during the same 
period in spite of the fact that our 
promotional material did not men- 
tion savings. 

“I believe this promotion was suc- 
cessful because our agency prepared 
excellent materia] and the offer was 
genuinely sincere. We even offered 
to call at the homes of prospective 
customers to explain and open, the 
trial checking account. However, al- 
though many people commented on 
our offer to visit them, we actually 
received only a few requests to do 
so. This was disappointing as we 
had assigned officers to various 
areas to be ready to make the calls 
the day the requests were received. 

“But I think the offer added to 
the sincerity of the program as in 
essence we were saying ‘Try our 
bank, our Lo-Cost checking service. 
We want your business so much we 
would be pleased to visit your home 
and explain it all to you.’” 


Bank Starts Savings 
Accounts for Staffers 


On the theory that thrift begins 
at home, First Camden National 
Bank and Trust Company of Cam- 
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den, N. J., opened a savings account 
for each of its 333 staff people with 
a deposit of $1. 

“We feel,” says President John S. 
Carter, ‘that if we are to sell the 
idea of thrift through savings ac- 
counts to the community, all of us, 
including the officers and directors 
—even our part-time employees — 
should be users of the services we 
are recommending. While we are 
starting everyone with a nominal 
deposit we expect everyone to make 
regular additions to his account. 

“In these days of credit cards 
and credit buying, many have let 
thrift savings become secondary. 
Part of the bank’s drive to build 
savings will be directed to parents, 
aunts, uncles, and grandparents who 
are being urged to start the family 
youngsters on the road to thrift. 
To do this the bank is suggesting 
‘The Gift That Teaches Thrift—a 
Savings Account.’ ”’ 


“Rainy Day’? Savers Get 
Free Umbrellas 


Broapway Bank & Trust Company 
of Paterson, N. J., promoted its 
“Save for a Rainy Day” campaign 
by giving an umbrella with each new 
savings account. 

Employee interest in the drive 
was stimulated through the use of a 
point system. Competition among 
teams and individuals was keen. 
Each staffer bringing in a new ac- 
count had his name entered in, a 
drawing for a 1-week expense-paid 
trip to Nassau for two. Teller An- 
thony Meyer was the winner. 


Women Staffers’ Club 
Builds Bank Business 


HE First National Bank of 

Odessa, Tex., has a staff women’s 
organization that’s given a new twist 
to the officer call program idea. 

“After hearing the male officers 
talk about the difficulties and hard- 
ships of a calling program,” says 
the bank, “these girls took it upon 
themselves to form The First Na- 
tional Club of Bank Women. Al- 
though informal in organization, the 
group has as its purpose getting 
new business and the cementing of 
old relationships through calling, 
luncheon and dinner engagements, 
and social events designed especially 
for specific groups of women in the 
vicinity.” 

The girls, representing nearly 
every department of the bank, spon- 
sor an interesting variety of func- 
tions. For example, a bridge-canasta 
party for new women school teachers 
and the wives of new men teachers 
was held shortly after the opening 


The First National Club of Bank 


Women, Odessa, Tex. 
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of school. The bank received a num- 
ber of new accounts as a direct re- 
sult. Another project was a buffet 
dinner for the insurance women of 
Odessa, and at last report parties 
were being planned for secretaries, 
nurses, and other groups in the com- 
munity. 

Club members also take individual 
women to lunch. Between functions, 
the business-getting visiting pro- 
gram is carried on among customers 
and prospects. 

The bank remarks that it’s proud 
of the club and is “pleased to know 
that initiative is not a thing of the 
past.” 


Pittsburgh Bank Forms 


Sales Department 


N the theory that “selling should 

be called by its right name,” 
Western Pennsylvania National 
Bank, Pittsburgh, now has a sales 
organization similar to the retail 
variety. It includes all staff people 
serving the public. 

“We feel that almost every em- 
ployee must be a salesman,” says 
President M. A. Cancelliere. ‘Several 
years ago we began, hiring sales- 
type personnel. We now have a sales 
oriented staff which places heavy 
emphasis on service and courtesy. 
We believe that selling our service 
is not the job of a few men in one 
department; it is the responsibility 
of many employees in many depart- 
ments, throughout our 22 commu- 
nity offices.” 

Executive Vice-president Thomas 
M. Watt is sales manager. He’s 
aided by Fred C. Masten, Jr., an 
assistant cashier. They devote full 
time to the new assignment, coordi- 
nating the efforts of all bank sales 
personnel, including estate planning 
people, office managers, business de- 
velopment men—and the president, 
too, when he’s acting in a sales 
capacity. 


Two Banks Promote 
Their States 


HE South Carolina National Bank, 

Columbia, has a new Commercial 
and Industrial Development Division 
which is selling the state through 
an extensive program. 

Information, is available to indus- 
tries and businesses about all com- 
munities with more than 1,000 pop- 
ulation, sites and buildings, and the 
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More Effective Advertising 


EVERAL ideas for increasing adver- 

tising effectiveness were suggested 
by F. J. Blake, vice-president, Central 
National Bank of Cleveland, at The 
First National Bank of Chicago’s cor- 
respondent conference. He counseled: 

Use seasonal advantages. Schedule 
your advertising to coincide with sea- 
sonal wants and needs. In January and 
February stress savings accounts: save 
systematically in the new year. Alter- 
nate with personal loans for Christmas 
bills. March is a good month to feature 
bank-by-mail because of the generally 
disagreeable weather. In April feature 
home repairs and modernization, for 
spring is fix-up-the-house time. 

Plan special campaigns. Special im- 
pact and measurable results are ob- 
tainable by concentrating on one ser- 
vice. For example, a bank used all 
media during a 3-month period to pro- 
mote its auto loans; the total exceeded 
that of its competitor which was only 
half as large. 

Pick your bank’s strong points: con- 
venience, modern facilities, or an ex- 
clusive service, and emphasize them re- 
peatedly. Thus you can pick your own 
battleground. 

Develop some exclusive services. If 
possible, build a service that includes a 
twist or a name that’s exclusively 
yours: special checking accounts, types 
of checks or envelopes, check credit, 


industrial development corporations 
in South Carolina. Personal services 
include itineraries, hotel reserva- 
tions, office space, and stenographic 
assistance for prospects when they 
visit the state in search of new plant 
locations. 

The division published “Suggested 
Community Industrial Survey Out- 
line” as part of its program to assist 
communities lacking industrial de- 
velopment facilities. Other promo- 
tional projects include pamphlets, 
national advertising, a film, and 
speakers bureau. 

Bishop National Bank of Hawaii 
has published a 58-page information 
book, “The New State of Hawaii.” 
It contains facts, figures, charts, and 
photographs on the Islands’ eco- 
nomic life, education, geography, 
government, and culture. 

President Carl E. Hanson notes 
in the foreword: “As the 50th state, 
Hawaii is entering an unparalleled 
period of expansion particularly in 
the field of tourist development. The 
first effects are also apparent in a 
generally accelerated business pace 


charge credit, etc. This is merchandis- 
ing. 

Give the advertising officer special- 
ized training. Let him have the benefit 
of the information available from the 
A.B.A., state banking associations, and 
the FPRA. Encourage him to be active 
in state and local groups and to rub 
elbows with ad people in other banks. 

Consultant services. Many banks that 
can’t afford an ad agency use a local 
advertising man to help prepare and 
execute their programs. The correspon- 
dent bank can help, too. 

Identify yourself. A symbol, slogan, 
or trademark will facilitate the identi- 
fication of your bank in all forms of 
advertising. It creates an image. 

Sure-fire ideas sometimes backfire. 
Remember, said Mr. Blake, that the 
success of others does not guarantee 
your success. Also, a solid advertising 
program needs to be based on some- 
thing more than the success of another 
bank where conditions may be much 
different. 

Statement enclosures. Use them with 
discretion. Just because advertising can 
be directed to customers without addi- 
tional postage cost is no justification 
to use statement enclosures regularly. 
They should be timely messages. Often 
greater effectiveness is added by in- 
tegrating the enclosure with other bank 
advertising. 


throughout the state; in widespread 
new business, industrial, and resi- 
dential construction; in mounting 
employment and personal income.” 


Bank Takes Teachers 
on Trip to Fed 


HE Commercial National Bank of 
Peoria, Ill., added a new activity 
to its extensive school-relations pro- 
gram. It sponsored a 1-day trip for 
high school teachers to the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago. 
‘Instructors in business subjects 
from seven public and _ parochial 
schools were in the autos that jour- 
neyed 160 miles for the on-the-spot 
view of the central banking system. 
The program, arranged by Charles 
G. Wright, assistant vice-president 
of the Reserve bank, included a 
tour, lunch, and a 2-hour discussion 
and question-answer period on the 
system. The return trip included 
dinner as guests of the Commercial. 
The bank has also distributed red- 
ink ballpoint pens to 500 Peoria 
teachers. A note went with each 
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gift: “Here is a special pen (with 
red ink) for your use in grading 
papers. We trust you'll find it help- 
ful—P. S. You may also use the 
pen for writing checks . . . Com- 
mercial Bank checks, of course.” 

Many teachers wrote to say thank 
you. 


New Jersey Area Banks 


Stress ““Bankmanship”’ 


HE Bergen County Bankers As- 

sociation, representing 35 banks 
in that New Jersey area, is planning 
a 1960 advertising campaign keyed 
to “Bankmanship.” 

This original word is defined as 
“the application of skill, knowledge, 
and foresight in commercial bank- 
ing service . . . expertness in finan- 
cial affairs . . . devotion towards 
growth and expansion through su- 
perior bank organization and func- 
tion.” Ads explaining ‘“Bankman- 
ship” are being copyrighted for 
exclusive use of. association mem- 
bers. 


Bay State Bank Has 


Retailers’ Seminar 


ETAILERS in Lawrence, Mass., 

were guests of the Arlington 
Trust Company at the bank’s third 
annual business seminar, held at a 
country club. 

Based on the case study method, 
the businessmen discussed numer- 
ous situations in such areas as re- 
cruitment and selection of retail per- 
sonnel in competition with industry; 
the need for sales training and en- 
lightened labor relations; prepara- 
tion of a cash budget. 

A film demonstrating sales tech- 
niques was shown. 

The leader of the seminar was Dr. 
Donald K. Beckley, executive direc- 
tor of the Boston Center for Adult 
Education, and a former professor 
of retailing. 


Article Promotes Use 
of Bank Services 
MERICAN Express, New York, re- 
leased an illustrated article on 
how the public can make more and 
better use of bank services. It’s for 
publication in newspapers, maga- 
zines, trade papers, and house 
organs. 
Titled “What You Should Know 
About Banking,” the story says, 
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Bank-Sponsored Business Forecast Forums 
Help Executives in Two Cities 


E’VE heard from two banks which, 

late in 1959, sponsored 1960 fore- 
cast forums for local businessmen. 
Each reports that its project was 
warmly welcomed. 

The Nashua (N.H.) Trust Company’s 
meeting had an audience of more than 
300, while the Iowa-Des Moines Na- 
tional Bank’s forum in Des Moines at- 
tracted approximately 400. There was 
considerable difference between the two 
programs, and we’ll pass along some 
details. 

The Nashua bank’s session was the 
outgrowth of a 4-meeting financial 
seminar for industrial executives in 
1958 which had required audience pre- 
paration and participation, a condition 
that limited the number of people in- 
vited. As a result, says Robert J. Cross, 
assistant vice-president, the bank was 
‘literally besieged by other businessmen 
who wanted to be included in future 
programs,” and the single session fore- 
cast forum was planned for 1959, with 
an economist, Dr. Willian H. Miernyk, 
director of the Bureau of Business and 
Economic Research, Northeastern Uni- 
versity, as speaker. He talked about 


the 1960 outlook and then answered 
questions. A digest of the forecast was 
given to each person after the forum. 
It was also mailed to those originally 
invited but unable to attend. 

William J. Barrett, president of the 
trust company, sent personal letters of 
invitation to several hundred business 
leaders. Return postcards brought 
tickets from the bank. Many favorable 
comments were received, reports Mr, 
Cross. 


Tue Iowa-Des Moines National 
Bank’s forecast program was titled 
“Iowa Business Trends for 1960.” It 
took place in a local hotel and after 
the meeting lunch was served. 

Eight well-known business leaders 
discussed, in short summaries, the 
prospect for their industries in the 
coming year. A booklet containing all 
the talks was published later. 

C. W. Aurand, president of the bank, 
says: “This is our first attempt at 
sponsoring a business forecast meeting. 
It is our opinion that these forecasts 
are very interesting and beneficial.” 


Businessmen listen at forecast forum sponsored by Nashua (N. H.) Trust Co. 


“Banks are now like money super- 
markets,” and calls attention to 
newer services, including check- 
credit and charge account credit. 


Briefer Mention 


SIDEWALK SUPERS. American 
Trust Company of San Francisco 
has issued Progress Report No. 1 
on its new headquarters building. 
The eye-catching folder addressed 
to “Neighbors and Sidewalk Super- 
intendents” explains pile-driving and 
underpinning. An architect’s draw- 
ing of the completed building is in- 
cluded. 

MOBILITY. Southern California’s 


first mobile bank is being operated 
by California Bank at the site of the 
new Segundo office. It will be used 
at other locations where a building 
is being constructed or while major 
alterations are being made. Facili- 
ties include a 4-station teller line 
and an officers’ platform. 

AREA PROMOTION. Citizens Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles has is- 
sued an industrial booklet, ‘Los 
Angeles, Focal Point of the West.” 
It points up the city’s growth as a 
center of commerce, industry, and 
business opportunity. 

SALES FILM. How to call on 
prospective customers is the subject 
of a new training film released by 
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the Financial Public Relations As- 
sociation. Entitled ‘Creative Per- 
suasion,” the full color sound slide 
film shows how preparation and 
imagination must combine to make 
a successful sales call. 


LIVE. First American National 
Bank of Nashville, Tenn., opened its 
17th “convenient location” with a 
live 7:45 A.M. broadcast of a popu- 
lar variety show from the lobby. 
Visitors began to arrive a few min- 
utes after the show started, and 
traffic continued throughout the 
day. Souvenirs were distributed. 


LUCKY SAVERS. As an open 
house feature The Lee County Bank, 
Fort Myers, Fla., had four daily 
drawings for $50 savings accounts 
and a grand award of a $500 ac- 
count. The bank was celebrating 
conversion of its ground floor into 
one big room. 


TRAILER BANK 


Valley National Bank of Arizona says 
this is the “largest and most com- 
pletely equipped trailer bank in the 
U. S.” Its first assignment was at a 
Phoenix shopping center while a per- 
manent building was being erected. 
Measuring 55 x 10 x 10 feet, it offers 
every service except safe deposit boxes. 
Interior has two tellers windows, lobby, 
bookkeeping area, coffee bar, new ac- 
counts department, vault and rest room 


Delaware Bankers Association Sponsors 
Future Bankers, Business Leaders Clubs 


| ron the Delaware Bankers Asso- 
ciation comes word of a new 
youth program that seems to have 
plenty of potential. 

It’s the formation of Future Bank- 
ers and Business Leaders clubs in 
the state’s high schools. Membership 
is open to 11th and 12th graders 
who are taking business subjects. 
Each club, when approved by the 
school administrator, becomes part 
of the regular activity schedule and 
is allowed to meet on school time. 

The association, will supply the 
clubs with charters, constitutions, 
membership cards, and libraries of 
reading material published by the 
American Bankers Association and 
the Federal Reserve banks. DBA 
members’ cooperation is offered for 


Bank’s Art Show Aids Merchants’ Promotion 


Tus Salem (Ill.) National Bank co- 
operated with the local merchants’ an- 
nual “sidewalk days” promotion by 
presenting a sidewalk art gallery. 
“We invited all local amateur artists 
to bring some of their work,” says 
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Gerald Sinclair, assistant cashier. “A 
woman artist who does chalk drawings 
demonstrated her talent. 

“The response was very gratifying, 
and we plan to make an annual event 
of 


The sidewalk art 
gallery 


DBA president William R. Brown pre- 

sents charter to Laurel Future Bankers 

and Business Leaders Club president 

Swazanna Perdue. Others are Emily H. 

Womach, head of BBA’s PR committee, 

and E. Blanche Ralph, teacher and club 
sponsor 


tours or trips and in obtaining films 
and speakers for programs. 

Emily H. Womach of The Essex 
Trust Company, Laurel, chairman of 
the public relations committee, ex- 
plains that the association is en- 
couraging the project because it en- 
ables the young folks to study and 
identify the qualities, traits, and 
aptitudes basic to success in business 
and banking, gives them a better 
understanding of banking history, 
and provides an opportunity to learn 
about banking careers. 

Each club will have a teacher 
sponsor. There’s a system of credits 
to be earned for reading and partici- 
pation in club activities. 

The first club was organized at 
a Laurel school, with 33 members. 
William R. Brown, PBA president 
and cashier, The First National Bank 
of Wyoming, presented the charter. 
Mrs. Womach installed the officers 
and introduced representatives of 
local banks. Other clubs are in pros- 
pect. 
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ADS and AIDS that sell SERVICES 


New Advertising Aids to Help You Build SAVINGS 


Right now is a good time for your bank 
to go “all out" in promoting savings. As 
a new year gets under way, people tradi- 
tionally take stock of their savings posi- 
tions and resolve to do something in the 
months ahead apout building up their 
emergency funds and saving for specific 
objectives. Here are new A.B.A. savings- 
promotional aids to help your bank win 
4 its fair share of this motivated market. 
Women... 


BANK their savings 


It's smart to save; even smarter to save where 
you can get multiple banking services under 
one roof. We will welcome your account here! 


Savings series +18-SA consists of 6 
ads (one of which is shown above}, on 
the theme that informed people bank 
their savings. Photographically _illus- 
trated, ads are projected in a light 
vein, each with different copy. Ads 
measure 2 columns x 8"; are supplied 
in complete mat form. 


Savings series +19-SA (see right) fea- Smart Women Bor 

tures drawings, by an outstanding ar- ‘ . 

tist, of individuals most people like to BANK their SAUINES 
emulate. Headlines and copy are the 
same as in series +18-SA, described 
above. Many banks have already or- 
dered both series. Ads measure 3 
columns x 10"; are supplied in com- 
plete mat form. 


It’s smart to save; even smarter to save where you can get multiple 
banking services under one roof. We will welcome your account here! 


Please order ad series by key number. 


BANKING 
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ADS and AIDS that sell SERVICES 


DEPOSITS—Prepared by A.B.A. Advertising Dept. 


Only a 


BANK 


The material shown on these pages was . . 
produced in cooperation with the Savings om display this 


Promotion and Development Committee of 
the A.B.A. Savings and Mortgage Division. E M B L E M 
For descriptive broadsides on ad series 
and/or for sample folders—together with 
price information and order forms—simply 
write to the Advertising Department, 


American Bankers Association, 12 East 36 
Street, New York 16, New York. 


$10,000 
MAXIMUM 


HERE 1S WHAT IT MEANS TO YOU! 


The text of the savings folder shown 
above enlarges on the title, and con- 
cludes with other reasons why it pays 
to deposit cash savings in the bank. 
Attractively printed in blue & black. 


The folder shown at left features a 
thrift message that ties in with the 
50th anniversary of the Boy Scouts 
of America, which will be observed 
across the country in 1960 (February 
is the anniversary month) . . . offers 
an opportunity to build community 
goodwill while putting the accent on 
thrift. Colors are gold & blue. 


Please order folders by title. 


February 1960 
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ASK for the Business 


HEN W. W. Cook, president of 

the Beatrice (Nebr.) National 
Bank, was asked to give a Financial 
Public Relations Association audi- 
ence some ideas for selling additional 
services to present customers, he 
prepared by shaking the bushes— 
and hard. Writing to 125 FPRA 
members, he got a return mail well 
packed with suggestions. Here are 
a few. 

STATEMENT STUFFERS. One 
bank promoted safe deposit boxes 
by enclosing a folder, “Your Per- 
sonal Papers—to Keep or Not to 
Keep.” It listed personal papers, 
with suggestions on how long each 
should be retained, and the sizes 
and prices of boxes. The card was 
mailed with statements, and local 
attorneys received supplies for their 
clients. The idea worked well. 

Automatic savings were boosted 
with another bank’s card. The top 
part showed the sure way to save: 
so much per month for so many 
months, plus interest, would total 
so many dollars. The bottom part 
was a form giving the bank author- 
ity to charge the checking customer 
a definite amount each month and 
deposit it in an automatic savings 
account. 

“CUSTOMERS’ HOURS.” That’s 
the name one bank gave to the serv- 
ice at the drive-in windows. One 
opened at 7:30 A.M., and closed at 
10 when the bank opens, reopened 
at 3 P.M., when the bank closes, 
and served until 5:30. This window 
took care of as many customers in 
a day as the busiest inside the build- 
ing. 

MEET THE STAFF. Newspaper 
campaigns featuring bank officers 
and employees are becoming popu- 
lar, Mr. Cook reported. The first 
requirement is good photography, 
the second, good copy. Suggestions 
for ads: Pictures of the president 
advising a customer about a new 
business venture; vice-president 
talking with a child about his first 
savings account; agricultural con- 
sultant discussing a livestock pro- 
gram with a farmer; bookkeeper 
posting a customer’s account. Copy 
should give the names of the indi- 
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viduals and an explanation of what 
they’re doing. 

TRADING STAMPS. They’re pop- 
ular, especially with the ladies. Some 
banks are giving 500 to 750 stamps 
to a customer who brings in a new 
account. 


Sales Opportunities 


Mr. Cook also notes that the fol- 
lowing situations give an opportun- 
ity to sell additional services: 

When a U. S. Savings Bond is 
sold, suggest a safe deposit box. 

When a person buys a bank money 
order, try to sell a checking account. 

If a vacation trip is mentioned, 
try to sell travelers’ checks. 

When savings money is_ with- 
drawn, offer a bank money order or 
cashier’s check. 

When mortgage papers are com- 
pleted sell a safe deposit box. 

Suggest an account, to a check 
casher. 

If a car transaction is mentioned, 
sell an instalment loan. 

If you notice a new business in 
the area, arrange for a call by an 
officer. 


Try to get the family business of 
new employees in the bank. 

When travelers’ checks are pur- 
chased, promote a vacation savings 
club. 

New baby in the family: sell a 
savings account to Grandma. 

When a large check is offered for 
collection, ask for a deposit. 

If you hear a complaint on park- 
ing, sell banking by mail. 

When loan instalments or rentals 
of deposit boxes are paid with cash 
or money order, sell a checking ac- 
count. 

Ask regular check cashers to open 
an account. 

When you are making a loan, ask 
for the borrower’s other business. 

When you count the piggy bank 
money, sell a savings account. 

Think about your neighbors: do 
they bank with you? 


Why Not Try Asking? 

Mr. Cook suggests that the whole 
problem of selling more services to 
present customers boils down to just 


four words: 
“Ask for the business!” 


Somebody Sold Them 


lew does progress come for a bank? Certainly it isn’t shipped in by 
parcel post from New York or Chicago, ready to use and guaranteed to 
please. It comes when we want it enough to plan for it and work for it, 
and it comes a little bit at a time. 

It comes when John Jones is a better farmer with a new tractor or 
Sam Smith sells more shoes in an enlarged and renovated store. It comes 
when the Johnsons begin to save regularly for a new home, or when an 
industry in a community expands its plant or markets a new product. It 
comes when a city finances a new water system. 

These are the elements of bank progress, provided you have had a 
share in them. Some financial institution makes it possible for all of 
these to happen. Some institution was at the family dinner table, the 
corporate board meeting, the farm mail box, the city council meeting, 
when a decision was made. Was it your bank? Were you represented 
there? Or was it a finance company for Jones, a Government lending 
agency for Smith,’a savings and loan for the Johnsons, an insurance 
company for the widgett factory, or an out-of-town syndicate for the 
city council? You could have done it all, caused it all, profited from it 
all. And in turn, maybe you could have added a credit analyst, a drive-in 
window or a new bookkeeping machine. 

Somebody sold these people. Somebody showed them the way, won 
their confidence, and helped them to achieve. I hope it was a banker who 
had become a salesman too, one who realized that banking today is a 
selling business ——WILLIAM E. SINGLETARY, vice-president, Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N.C., at First National Bank of 
Chicago’s correspondent conference. 


BANKING 


in the 

Great Lakes area, 

the 

machine tool industry 


is our business, too 


AS. 


Serving as banker, financial advisor and trust agent for all kinds of businesses in the Great Lakes area 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF DETROIT 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


February 1960 
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Build Your Own 


Business Barometer 


ALGIN B. KING 


The author is professor of busi- 
ness administration and director of 
the Bureau of Business Research at 
the College of William and Mary. 
He was in charge of a program es- 
tablishing a business index for 
Williamsburg, Va. 


LOCAL city business index is 
relatively easy to set up and 
inexpensive to maintain. Such 

an index is of particular value to 
the banker who is often in the posi- 
tion of financial consultant and ad- 
viser to businessmen. The banker 
also needs to have an accurate ap- 
praisal of local current business con- 
ditions to serve in his capacity as a 
lending institution. 

Such an index can be initiated and 
continued by a Chamber of Com- 
merce or by a local college. However, 
a bank is also in an excellent posi- 
tion to undertake the task. Bank 
officers are accustomed to getting 
confidential information in the nor- 
mal course of their operations. Busi- 
nessmen, who would have to supply 
such information for an index, rec- 
ognize this fact and have confidence 
in the banker’s integrity. 


The Time and the Place 


An important initial step in estab- 
lishing an index is to define the 
geographic area to be included. This 
is usually not a problem in the 
smaller city or town. Generally the 
whole town or city should be in- 
cluded for index purposes. However, 
if the area of business activity is 
not limited by political or civic 
boundaries, then the economic aspect 
should be paramount and the artifi- 
cial boundaries ignored. 

Next, a base period must be se- 
lected. Every effort should be made 
to select a period that is reasonably 
typical for business activity in the 
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This step-by-step explanation in simple 
terms tells how to construct a business 
conditions index for your own community 


community. Also, the more recent 
the base period, the more meaning- 
ful the index will be for the business 
community. A l-year period will 
serve reasonably well in the smaller 
community. A 3-year period is more 
desirable, but requires more work 
initially to secure and compile the 
necessary data. 


Picking the Indicators 


Now you’re ready to select the 
components for the index. The fol- 
lowing are suggested as being highly 
desirable components for the aver- 
age small to medium size commu- 
nity: bank debits (or demand de- 
posits); ticket sales of bus, train, 
or airline; department store sales; 
specialty store sales; restaurant 
sales; hardware and building supply 
sales; and newspaper advertising 
linage. In addition, any components 
which are indicators of business ac- 
tivity peculiar to the community 
should be considered. 

Wherever possible, two or three 
firms should be selected to represent 
each component. This should be ade- 
quate to reflect trends for each line 
of business. As a generality, 15 to 
25 organizations reporting monthly 
are adequate for the type of index 
under discussion. 


Getting the Raw Material 


The time has now come to collect 
the data for the index. It is neces- 
sary to collect base period informa- 
tion and set up reporting procedures 
for collecting current monthly fig- 
ures. Suppose you’ve picked the year 
1959 for your base period. Each 
component firm must be asked to 
furnish 1959 data broken down by 
months. In addition to this “one-time 
request” an arrangement must be 
worked out for collecting future 
monthly data as soon, as it becomes 


available. Usually this can be done 
by telephone or by the mailing of 
a simple form. 

After getting all the information 
for the base period, the index can 
now be set up. The first step is to 
reduce the monthly data for each 
component firm to a daily average, 
This will eliminate the problem of 
one month in a given year having 
more working days than in another 
year, thus distorting the actual in- 
crease or decrease in business activ- 
ity for a particular firm. 


Refining the Data 


The procedure consists of dividing 
each firm’s monthly dollar or other 
data by the number of working 
days in the month for that particu- 
lar firm. Say a food store had a 
dollar volume of $52,000 for the 
month of March 1959 and was open 
26 days in that month. This would 
give an average daily sales figure 
of $2,000. 

If the base is to consist of just 
the one year, 1959, then this average 
daily figure of $2,000 for March be- 
comes the March base for this par- 
ticular food store. A similar pro- 
cedure is used to arrive at a base 
figure for each month for every one 
of the components. 

If you’ve picked a 3-year base 
period, the procedure is exactly the 
same except the monthly base figure 
is derived by averaging the three 
like months of the base period 
together. If the base period is 1957- 
1959, the March base figure will be 
the average of the March figures for 
1957, 1958, and 1959. 

To arrive at the index, you simply 
divide the current figure by the 
corresponding base figure. As an 
illustration, let’s take the food store 
with an average daily sales figure 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) 
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Banker Kadel (left) and Dealer Lemin discuss 
prospective customers before setting up credit. 


“WE SERVE OUR GROWING COMMUNITY 
BY WORKING WITH OUR PURINA DEALER” 


—says Roger W. Kadel, Cashier-Manager, 
The New Carlisle National Bank, New Carlisle, Ohio 


‘A few years ago, New Carlisle was 
a small country town in a rich farm- 
ing area,” says Mr. Kadel. ‘“Today 
it is a rapidly growing suburb in 
a great industrial section of western 
Ohio, yet agriculture still is of major 
importance. 


*‘We have found our Purina Dealer, 
William E. Lemin, of New Carlisle 
Farm Supply, a good teammate in 
serving this changing community. 
Together, we have been instru- 
mental in adding to farm income, 
to our town’s rural trade and to 
our own businesses. 


“With our financing and Mr. 
Lemin’s knowledge of Purina Feed- 
ing Programs, we have helped full- 
time farmers get into livestock or 


poultry on a commercial scale and 
have enabled part-time farmers to 
add income. 


‘‘We finance thousands of cattle, 
hogs, some dairy and one big caged- 
hen operation. We are happy with 
the kind of business we get through 
our Purina Dealer.” 
*x** k * 

The New Carlisle National Bank 
financed the Dealer's purchase of his 
business. It has helped him expand 
through the addition of Check-R-Mix- 
ing and bulk equipment. Operating 
capital and customer financing are 
available through the Bank. The 
Dealer now is one of the Bank’s best 
customers, with annual deposits of 
about $300,000, and further growth 
is on the horizon. 


QUALITY 


SERVICE 


PURINA... YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 


February 1960 75 
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CONGENIAL 
ASSISTANT 
AVAILABLE 


Terrific contacts ... tireless worker ...top references. Can assist 
financial institutions everywhere with my Christmas Clubs. 


Hundreds of financial institutions have found me and my Clubs 
good helpers. We bring people in to make payments. They 

discover your other services, and many become regular customers. 
They also tend to deposit part or all their Christmas money in 


savings accounts. Then, too, we build a mountain of good will for you. 


My best helper is Rand M¢Nally’s Club. It’s complete— 
with coupon books, checks, shopping and mailing lists, ad mats, 
promotional pieces and other supplies. Many are in beautiful 


4-color. With all this, your Club is sure to grow and prove profitable. 


Samples will convince you. 
Write today to: 

Rand MCNally & Company, 
Christmas Club Division, 


{PAT 
405 Park Avenue, New York 22, 
Box 7600, Chicago 80. QL 
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of $2,000 for the month of March 
1959. Suppose in March 1960 totg 
sales reach $58,000 with 27 working 
days. Average daily sales are $2,148, 
The March 1960 index number jg 
then computed by dividing the bage 
period figure of $2,000 into the 
current figure of $2,148 with the 
resultant index number of 107.4, 

A similar procedure is used to ar. 
rive at a simple relative index num. 
ber for each of the other component 
firms reporting to the index. Each 
component firm’s monthly index is 
then combined into a composite ip. 
dex of business activity for the com. 
munity. 


Combining the Ingredients 


A number of statistical methods 
of averaging may be used to com- 
pute the composite index such as a 
geometric mean of relatives, a me- 
dian of relatives, or an arithmetic 
mean of relatives. However, for the 
sake of simplicity, a simple arith- 
metic mean is suggested for use in 
computing the composite index. This 
merely involves the simple averaging 
of all the indexes for the month in 
question. In like fashion, a yearly 
index may be computed by adding 
the monthly composite index num- 
bers for each month and dividing 
by 12. 

An important final step is to make 
a monthly index report and distrib- 
ute a copy to each of the participat- 
ing firms. The form and content may 
be simple. It should include not only 
the current index number, but also 
that of a month ago and a year ago 
for comparison. 

In enlisting the help of business- 
men to provide current data for the 
index, we have found it effective to 
offer a copy of the monthly report. 
Also, we stressed that all informa- 
tion supplied is confidential and that 
even firm names are not quoted in 
the report. 


Proof of the Pudding 


“We find the Williamsburg Business 
Index a very valuable tool in compar- 
ing the bank’s growth with that of the 
community and in making forecasts. It 
gives us a better over-all knowledge of 
trends in local business.”—R. A. Dun- 
can, president, Peninsula Bank and 
Trust Company. 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


DECEMBER 31, 1959 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 


CASH AND SECURITIES: 


Cash and Due from Banks $ 122,716,643.67 


United States Government 
Securities, direct and 
guaranteed ... . 327,513,841.00* 


Federal Agency Securities 14,170,362.15* 


State, County and 
Municipal Securities . 82,936,368.40* 


Other Securities . . . 186,253.99 


DEPOSITS. . . . . $1,062,401,277.93 


OTHER LIABILITIES: 
Accrued Interest, Taxes 
and Other Expense. . $ 2,643,533.59 


Income Collected, 

but not Earned. .. . 8,876,320.19 
Letters of Credit and 

Acceptances. . . . 666,891.78 


Other Liabilities . . . 1,040,882.55 


Loans and Discounts. . 411,805,118.33 


Real Estate Loans 
(Guaranteed or insured 
by the United States 
Government or its 
160,002,407.85 


RESERVE FOR POSSIBLE 
FUTURE LOAN LOSSES $ 4,477,394.75 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS: 


Cantal 27,786,775.00 
Undivided Profits . . . 11,737,212.46 


71,737,212.46 


OTHER ASSETS: 


Income Earned, but not 


Bank Premises and 
Equipment) 25,043,656.33 


Other Real Estate Owned 35,576.11 


Customers’ Liability under 
Letters of Credit and 
Acceptances... « 666,891.78 


Other Assets 1,155,571.62 
TOTAL ASSETS... $1,151,843,513.25 


*$227,803,000.00 principal amount deposited as security for public and 
trust deposits and for faithful performance of court and private trusts. 


First Western Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: 405 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 


& 
“J AN! Southern California Headquarters: 556 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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February 1960 


TOTAL LIABILITIES $1,151,843,513.25 
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A dairy farm near White River Junction, Vt. 


News for Country Bankers 


This department is edited by 
Mary B. LEACH of BANKING’s staff. 
Two New Credit Procedures 
A FIELD representative of the U. S. 

Department of Agriculture, 
M. R. Janssen, recently gave this 
report to his superior in Washington, 
D. C., on new developments in pro- 
viding credit at the Irwin Union 
Bank and Trust Company, Colum- 
bus, Ind., and, at the suggestion of 
Norman J. Wall, Fred L. Garlock, 
head of the Farm Credit Section of 
Agricultural Finance Research 
Branch, passed it along to BANKING. 

“|. . we encountered a couple of 
new methods of providing credit to 
farmers: 

“First, the use of a line of credit, 
while not particularly new, is prob- 
ably made easier by the system they 
have developed. The farmer goes to 
the bank and establishes a line of 
credit. He is given ‘Operational 
Credit Notes’ for his use. If he pur- 
chases fertilizer for $1,500, he writes 
out the check to the dealer and fills 
out the note, signs it, and sends it 
to the bank which credits his ac- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 80) 
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Current Agricultural Situation 


The 1959 crop production index at 118 (1947-49=100) equaled 1958. 
Although yields of many crops were well below 1958, expanding acreage 
of cotton and corn with near record yields held the production index 
steady. 


Cash receipts from farm marketings in the first 11 months of 1959 
totaled approximately $29.5-billion, about 3% less than the correspond- 
ing months of 1958. A 4% decline in average prices received by farmers 
accounted for the loss, with the volume of marketings totaling about the 
same. 


Hog producers on December 1 planned to reduce their 1960 spring pig 
crop 11% below their 1959 spring crop. This will mean higher prices in 
the last half of 1960 than in the same period of 1959. 

Slaughter of hogs, sheep and lambs, and cattle last fall was above a 
year earlier. Commercial meat production in October exceeded 2.4-billion 
pounds for the first time in two years. November output declined but 
remained above a year earlier. Average livestock prices fell below a year 
earlier as slaughter increased. 


Egg production late in 1959 was running a little under October-Novem- 
ber 1958. With a smaller laying flock, supplies are likely to continue be- 
low a year earlier in the first half of 1960. 


Consumption of fluid milk products in 1959 was above 1958; milk pro- 
duction was a little lower. This left less milk for manufacturing, and pro- 
duction of butter, cheese and evaporated milk was lower. Prices for milk 
last fall were generally higher than in the fall of 1958. 


Prepared by U. S. Department of Agriculture 
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THE BEST LOAN COLLATERAL 


While inventories are generally in plain sight they are often overlooked 
as prime collateral for secured loans. 

So MR. LOAN OFFICER — the next time you see INVENTORY in 
plain sight on a financial statement — why not call in Lawrence. The use 
of Lawrence Field Warehouse Receipts enables your bank to make safe 
and profitable inventory loans, and to provide your customers with needed 


working capital on a secured basis. 
LAWRENCE ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS ++IS LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 


THE LAWRENCE COMPANY 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


37 Drumm Street, San Francisco 11 + 100 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 2 + 79 Wall Street, New York 5 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


February 1960 
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count. Thus he can easily make pur- 
chases over a period of time and 
pay interest only on the money he 
actually needs. 

“The merchants like the system 
because it permits the farmer to 
pay for goods upon purchase or 
delivery. The farmers seem to like 
the idea because they can get their 
credit with one visit to the bank. 
Also, they are able to take advan- 
tage of any cash discounts that may 
be offered. 

“The second system is based on 
the dealer. The bank has agreements 
with some 250 merchants.and deal- 
ers. A farmer wishing to make sev- 
eral purchases from several dealers 
may establish a line of credit with 
the bank. The bank issues letters of 
authorization of line of credit to 
merchants the farmer intends to do 
business with. When the farmer 
makes his purchase, the merchant 
calls the bank to verify the out- 
standing line of credit. The pur- 
chases are itemized on, the equiva- 
lent of a sales slip. The reverse side 
of the slip is again a line of credit 
note. The merchant sends this note 
to the bank, which credits his ac- 
count with the proceeds. There is 
no recourse on the merchant for 
nonpayment of the note, as the 
bank itself extends the credit. 

“Apparently the merchants, par- 
ticularly feed, fertilizer, and fuel 
dealers, have asked for and like this 
particular arrangement. Again, it 
has the same advantages as the line 
of credit discussed above, but the 
route is a little different.” 

BANKING thanks Mr. Wall, Mr. 
Garlock, and Mr. Janssen for this 
item. We can use more good reports 
on new and different procedures 
adopted by banks to enable them 
to give better service to customers. 
(Mr. Wall is chief of the Agricul- 
tural Finance Research Branch, 
Farm Economics Research Division, 
Agricultural Research Service, 
USDA.) 


A Canadian Cartoon Book 


HE profitable use of fertilizers 

in crop production is the theme 
developed by the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce’s latest cartoon booklet 
designed for distribution to Cana- 
dian farmers through the bank’s 
far-flung chain of branches. The 
title of the new addition to its long 
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is Plant Foods and Profits. 


5-Year Agribusiness Plan 


667P\HE year 1960 heralds the start 

of a new decade which prom- 
ises to be one of the most exciting, 
productive, and satisfying periods in 
man’s history,” said J. Russell Dun- 
can, president, Minneapolis-Moline 
Company, in a recent statement. 
“Business, industry, agriculture, and 
the man in the street all have their 
hopeful sights on these years,” he 
said. 

“The decade, however, promises 
to be less than rewarding for one 
part of the population—the Ameri- 
can farmer—unless something is 
done quickly to put him in the 
proper perspective in the eyes of 
the public,” he added. 

Mr. Duncan advocates broadcast- 
ing these facts: 

In 1958, only 11.1-billion man- 
hours were spent to produce crops 
and livestock, a record low. This 
compares with 15-billion as recently 
as 1950, and with 34-billion in 1920. 

Farm field hands currently pro- 


list of handy little cartoon features 


duce four times as much per map. 
hour as during World War I. 

The productivity rate in livestock 
production has about doubled over 
the same period. 

Today’s farm worker grows 
enough food, fiber, and tobacco to 
supply himself and 23 others; the 
Civil War farmer supported only 
four others. 

Mr. Duncan also called for Con- 
gressional cooperation with “agri- 
business”—all segments of the food 
industry, and recommended this 5. 
year program: 

(1) Commodity prices should be 
first equated to the supply and de- 
mand. However, because of the cur- 
rent surplus situation, price sup- 
ports are still necessary, but should 
be related to specific commodities, 
and thus bring about shifts in the 
planting of crops. Further, such sup- 
ports must be related to the gross 
margin factor—the difference be- 
tween the cost of production and the 
selling price. 

(2) Government should set up 
budget controls which would estab- 
lish dollar total ceilings for over-all 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 156) 


U. S$. Farm Population Continues Long-Time Decrease 


NLY one in eight persons now 
lives on the farm compared 
with one in six in 1950 and one in 
three 50 years ago. Since 1950, the 
farm population has decreased by 
3,900,000, or 15.5%. Today’s farm 
population is 21,200,000, compared 
with 25,100,000 in 1950. 


These are high points in a report 
presenting estimates of the farm 
population prepared cooperatively by 
the Bureau of the Census, United 
States Department of Commerce, and 
the Agricultural Marketing Service, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Population of the United States, Including Armed Forces 
Overseas and Farm Population—April 1950 to 1959 


(Figures exclude Alaska and Hawaii) 


176 


population 
including 
Armed Forces 
overseas 


Farm population 
Total 
Percent 
of total 
population 


Number of 
persons! 


, 264 ,000 21,172,000 
21,388 ,000 
21,606 ,000 
22 ,362 ,000 
22 ,438 ,000 


22 ,099 ,000 
22 ,679 ,000 
24 , 283 ,000 
24, 160 ,000 
25 ,058 ,000 


1 April-centered annual averages, except for 1950. 


12.7 
13.6 
13.7 
= BANKING 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK 


OF DALLAS 


Statement of Condition 


December 31, 1959 


Resources 


Cash and Due From Banks . 

U. S. Government Securities . aa 
State, Municipal and Other Securities . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 
Loans and Discounts . ‘ 
Bank Building and Equipment . 
Acceptances — Customers’ Account . 
Other Assets . 


TOTAL . 


Liabilities 


Capital. . .. . . . $ 47,333,220.00 
Undivided Profits . .. . 2,609,871.98 


Reserve for Contingencies . 
Reserve for Taxes, et cetera . 
Acceptances — Customers’ Account 


Deposits: 


Individual . . . . . $644,862,229.82 
Banks . .... 
U. S. Government .. 34,677,117.17 


TOTAL . 


Capital and 
Surplus 
$102,000,000 
Largest 
in the 
South 


MEMBER F.D.I.C. | 
| 
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-$ 292,594,362.54 
136,973,136.57 
21,420,072.10 
3,060,000.00 
557,882,295.76 
23,758,047.63 
44,171,968.76 


‘ 2,079,503.50 
.$1,081,939,386.86 


$ 104,609,871.98 
14,101,829.99 
4,681,540.83 
45,473,968.76 


913,072,175.30 
. $1,081,939,386.86 
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Bank Capital Problems in Rural Areas 
May Become Crucial 


LAWRENCE E. KREIDER 


Dr. KREIDER, an agricultural economist, is assis- 
tant secretary of the Agricultural Commission of 
the American Bankers Association. 


Increasing the average capital accounts of banks 
appears destined to become more important to 
improved services, particularly for many banks in 
rural communities. This editorial is not designed 
to provide a complete solution. However, it may 
form the basis for the first step—realization of an 
imminent problem. 


AVE we become too complacent about the abil- 
H ity of banking to serve the credit needs of 
increasingly larger businesses — including 
commercial family farms? Have we been lured into 
this complacency by the infrequency with which 
bank farm loans pushed the legal lending limits of 
country banks? 

Available data suggest that for the United States 
as a whole, the average size of bank farm loans 
outstanding is less than 2% of the average capital 
funds of banks in respective farm communities. 
Clearly, this average is well within legal and judi- 
cious lending limits. Although most rural bankers 
can. cite cases in which credit needs of individual 
farmers exceed their bank’s lending limit, studies 
have shown that such situations represent a small 
proportion of bank loans. Thus, why be concerned? 


Farm Loan Size and Bank Capital Trends 


The answer to that question is to be found more 
in the direction of trends than in, the present rela- 
tionships between loan size and bank capital. 

From 1940 to date the average capital per bank 
in the United States increased approximately 200%. 
According to data developed by the Agricultural 
Finance Research Branch of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, capital of banks in rural 
areas apparently increased at nearly the same rate. 

At first glance, this increase seems excellent. In 
view of the problems confronting banking, it is! 
However, progress is relative. Within the last 20 
years, the average size of commercial farm loans 
increased more than 400%—over twice as fast as 
the average increase of capital per bank. 

These persistent trends lead to the discomforting 
expectation that the relationship between loan size 


and bank capital may, within a decade, prove to 
be a severe problem for country banks. 

There is very little, if any, reason to expect relief 
from these challenging trends. Rural economic 
changes—including larger farms, a great magni- 
tude of replacements for capital items, an increas- 
ingly higher rate of annual cash operating ex- 
penses, and the decentralization of industry to 
what was heretofore basically farming communi- 
ties—are so rapid and persistent as to insure con- 
tinuation or acceleration of the rate of increase in 
the size of loans which will be made. 


Why Limited Bank Capital Growth? 


There also is very little hope for relief from 
capital problems of unit banks in rural areas. 

To a large degree, the rate of accumulation of 
bank capital reflects bank earnings. Historically, 
returns on bank capital averaged lower than, nearly 
every other major industry. The net profit on bank 
services simply tends to be relatively narrow! 

The persistent reasons for this low margin and 
the opportunities for improvement were outlined 
in “Bank Earnings During the Sixties” by E. Sher- 
man Adams, in January BANKING. Country banks 
are confronted with most of the earnings prob- 
lems of city banks and, in addition, enjoy fewer 
of the economies of size. 

Further, income and capital growth of banks in 
many rural areas is restricted by a relatively re- 
pressed interest rate structure. Unlike production 
credit associations, Federal Land Bank associa- 
tions enjoy major tax subsidies. Largely as a con- 
sequence, they lend at an artificially low rate. To 
the extent this reduces rates, banks are deprived 
of reasonable income and capital accumulation. 

The income and capital problem is compounded 
by the fact that banks’ closest farm credit com- 
petitors, production credit, associations, have dis- 
played the potential to build their capital struc- 
tures as rapidly as the average increase in farm 
loan size! Satisfactory accumulation of equity 
capital by PCA’s plus orderly retirement of Gov- 
ernment capital were attained while most associa- 
tions were paying taxes on very nearly the same 
basis as banks of comparable size. 

The trends suggest the inevitability of severe 
competition for country banks. Their ability to meet 
it depends in part on capital growth. Historically, 
this growth came primarily from earnings. Herein, 
rests a major part of the problem. 
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HANOVER BANK 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1959 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks .... . $ 502,171,870 


U. S. Government Obligations . ‘ 
State, Municipal and Other Securities. 
Banking Houses and Equipment 


Customers’ Liability on 
Acceptances Outstanding . . . 


Accrued Interest and Other Assets . 


261,307,827 
56,160,173 
940,107,073 
12,731,116 


38,422,591 
11,792,816 


$1,822,693,466 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits. « « 
Acceptances . . $ 42,609,895 
In Portfolio. . 2,696,888 


Reserves for Taxes, Expenses,etc.. . . . . 
Dividend Payable January 2,1960. . . . . 
Other Liabilities . 
Capital ($10 Par). $ 40,900,000 
100,000,000 


Undivided Profits. 373037,148 


$1,586,959,072 


395913,;007 


7,287,714 


2,000,000 


93496,525 


177,037,148 


$1,822,693,466 


U. S. Government obligations and other securities carried at $80,561,399 


were pledged for various purposes as required by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Farm Incorporation Advantages and Disadvantages 


“Incorporation is the right move for a few large 


ROBERT S. SMITH 


Dr. SMITH is professor of farm 
management, Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. 


HERE is greater interest in in- 

corporating the farm business 

than ever before. A rapid in- 
crease in size and dollar investment 
of commercial farm businesses is the 
primary basis for this interest. 
Growing concern over the personal 
liability of farm owners to their 
employees and the public is another. 
Tax considerations are a third rea- 
son why more farm owners are won- 
dering about incorporation. 

Despite the drastic changes which 
have taken place in commercial 
farming in the last 20 years, one 
thing has remained unchanged — 
most commercial farms in the 
United States today are family- 
owned and family-operated, just as 
they always have been. The typical 
family farm has grown rapidly in 
acres, in dollar volume of business, 
and in dollar investment. Many farm 
families are wondering if their grow- 
ing businesses could not be operated 
to better advantage as corporations. 
So far, few have taken the step. Less 
than 1% of all farms are incorpo- 
rated. Perhaps 5% to 10% are oper- 
ated as partnerships, but the great 
bulk are still individual proprietor- 
ships. 


Why Incorporate 


Incorporation is desirable for some 
large families operating large farm 
businesses. The possible advantages 
of incorporation are these: 

Division of Ownership: The corpo- 
rate form of business organization 
is more flexible than any other. The 
ownership is represented as shares 
of stock. This stock can be divided 
among various members of the fam- 
ily in proportion to their contribu- 
tions to the business. It is much 
easier to divide shares of stock than 
to divide acres, buildings, machines, 
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and profitable farm businesses. 


It is not the 


answer for a large majority of family farms." 


We 
AW 


neil 


or livestock. In a large family with 
a large business, stock can be trans- 
ferred to each son as he matures 
and takes his place in the business. 

Limited Liability: In an ordinary 
farm business, each owner has un- 
limited personal liability for the con- 
tractual or tort liabilities of the 
employees or the owners themselves. 
By incorporating, the owners can 
limit this “business liability” to the 
assets of the corporation. This can 
be very important if the business is 
large, employs seasonal or transient 
help, or has an unusually large num- 
ber of contacts with members of 
the public. Limited liability is more 
important when the farm family has 
sizable nonfarm assets than when 
the farm represents all the assets 
of the family. 

Owners Become -Corporate Em- 
ployees: Following incorporation of 
the farm business, family members 
become employees of the corpora- 
tion. Gaining status as an employee 
has some advantages. The corporate 
employee may be covered by com- 
pensation insurance, group health 
insurance and retirement plans, and 
maintains a level income to build 
up Social Security. benefits even 


though corporate income continues 
to fluctuate from year to year. 

A More Formal Organization: The 
corporation provides an incentive to 
do business in a more businesslike 
way. As officers of a farm corpora- 
tion, father and sons should find it 
easier to have regular weekly meet- 
ings to discuss management prob- 
lems, to divide responsibility, to keep 
accurate records, and to provide for 
development of future leadership 
for the business. 


Some Disadvantages 


Among the disadvantages of in- 
corporating the farm business are 
red tape and additional expenses. 
These problems should be carefully 
weighed against the advantages al- 
ready listed. 

The Business of Incorporation: 
The paperwork, bookkeeping, and 
other “red tape” involved in forming 
and operating a corporation are 
greater than for an individual pro- 
prietorship or a partnership. Even 
though the problems created by this 
red tape are often more imaginary 
than real, it is true that for the 
average farm business there just 
isn’t enough to be gained by incor- 
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porating to offset the added bother. 

The procedure for forming a cor- 
poration varies from state to state, 
put basic requirements are quite 
similar. The first step is to retain a 
lawyer with a good knowledge of 
farming. An appraisal of all farm 
property to be included in the corpo- 
ration should be made. A pre-incor- 
poration agreement should be drawn 
up between members of the family 
who will participate in the corpora- 
tion. This agreement should state 
what each family member is to con- 
tribute in the form of property, serv- 
ices, and management. In most 
states, a certificate of incorporation 
must be filed with the Secretary of 
State or Attorney General. This cer- 
tificate must list the names of offi- 
cers and stockholders, and the pur- 
pose and nature of the corporation. 

After incorporation, certain prac- 
tices must be observed in corporate 
bookkeeping. Most states require 
that a stock book be kept and made 
available for inspection. Corporate 
tax returns require more informa- 
tion than do regular farm tax re- 
turns. 


An Attorney Needed 


An attorney is definitely needed 
to help establish the corporation, 
and an accountant’s services may be 
needed to establish a corporate book- 
keeping system. However, some farm 
families find it possible to do all 
their own corporate bookkeeping 
once the system is set up and in 
operation. 

The Costs of Incorporation: It 
costs money to incorporate, but the 
initial costs involved are seldom so 
great as to be the determining fac- 
tor on deciding whether or not to 
incorporate. Costs vary from state 
to state, but here is a list of esti- 
mated costs in one northeastern 
state for a $100,000 farm business: 
Organization taxes and 

fees $ 50-$100 
Federal stamp tax $110 
Fees for legal counsel $200-$500 

Unusual or complicated arrange- 
ments might make the attorney’s 
fee higher. In addition to the stamp 
tax on stock issued, there is a tax 
levied when stock is transferred. 
Some states levy an annual excise 
or franchise tax on corporations. 

The corporation will also result 
in some additional annual expenses, 
including greater total Social Secur- 
ity taxes and higher premiums on 
workmen’s compensation insurance. 
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What to Do About Our 
Basic Farm Financial Problems 


Ts first step is to recognize the fast rate at which farming is be- 
coming a specialized business. An increasing amount of the factors of 
production are being purchased from off the farm. Farm financial prob- 
lems have shifted, reflecting this sharp increase in cash outlays. Capital 
replacements and annual-type production expenditures simply “eat up” 
an increasingly larger proportion of cash farm receipts. 

This does not necessarily mean that agriculture is weak or exposed 
to excess risk. However, it does suggest that we should take every 
practical step within our power (1) to draw enough capital funds to 
rural areas, (2) to sharpen up our management and judgment as to 
which farmers show promise of being most efficient and eventually most 
successful, and (3) to maintain a fair, competitive interest rate struc- 
ture for rural areas. 

The latter, the interest structure problem, is partly banking and 
partly political. So far as subsidized interest rates are concerned, it may 
take a lot of persistent, effective encouragement to attain a fair, com- 
petitive environment which should be our goal. 

The interest rate problem is truly a paradox whereby those who claim 
to be helping farmers may indeed be hurting them by driving out far 
more capital funds than they bring in via the subsidized credit route. 
The banking fraternity simply is confronted with this insidious notion— 
one held by much of the public and some political figures—that artifi- 
cially low interest rates to farmers are generally good for farmers. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. Artificially low rates can be 
as harmful as artificially high rates; perhaps more so! 

Somehow, we must get across to the public and to legislators the idea 
that a fair, competitive rate serves a vital function in our economy. It 
provides an important guide to those managing or allocating capital 
funds. It helps tell them where the economy and society want them as 
lenders to allocate funds and how much to allocate to each area, indus- 
try, or individual business. 

The alternative as far as agriculture is concerned—and it is a poor 
second choice—is a highly socialistic state of affairs whereby a few 
people at a centralized level control the decisions as to which industries 
or individual businesses receive more—or less—credit. Inevitably, such 
persons would become compelled to base their decisions on narrow po- 
litical grounds rather than on economic or long-run social logic. 

Reflecting our rapidly shifting farm financial needs and growing de- 
mand for capital investments in our economy generally, we can expect 
it to become more difficult for rural communities to get needed funds 
from outside their respective areas. Meeting this challenge requires our 
constant attention (1) to the political forces as they affect such things 
as subsidized rates, (2) to the correspondent relationships of banks 
within the banking industry, (3) to the opportunities which may accrue 
from having all trained men to evaluate the efficiency and probable 
success of respective farm operations, and (4) to the relationships be- 
tween banks and insurance companies, the largest institutional source 
of real estate farm mortgages.—JOHN H. CROCKER, president, The Citi- 
zens National Bank, Decatur, Ill., and chairman, Agricultural Com- 
mission, A.B.A. at the American Bankers Association’s 12th National 
Credit Conference in Chicago. 


The Tax Question 


The tax effects of incorporating 
the family farm will vary greatly 
from one family to another. A care- 
ful study of the tax effects should 
be made before deciding to incor- 
porate. In some cases, taxes can be 
materially reduced by incorporating. 
In other cases, they will be substan- 
tially increased. But in most cases, 


they are not likely to be changed 
enough to be a deciding factor. 

In forming a corporation, the 
farm property transferred to the 
corporation will normally be as- 
signed the same income tax basis in 
the corporation as it had in the 
hands of the former owners; thus 
no tax gain results at the time the 
corporation is established. 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED 
IN JAPAN ? 


Then, you'll be interested in what 
The Bank of Tokyo can do for you. 


sic NEW YORK AGENCY 
100 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. U.S.A. 


OVERSEAS OFFICES 


New York, San Francisco, Rio de 
Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Buenos Aires, 
London, Hamburg, Diisseldorf, Alex- 
andria, Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, 
Vientiane, Kuala Lumpur, Singapore, 
Hong Kong and [5 Representative 
Offices in Other Countries 


sy DOMESTIC OFFICES 
" Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Osaka, Kobe 
end Other Main Cities in’ Japan 
sk AFFILIATE 
THE BANK OF TOKYO OF CALIFORNIA 
Son Francisco, Los Angeles, Gardena 
sx SUBSIDIARY 


THE BANK OF TOKYO TRUST COMPANY 
New York 


Just call on us at 


THE 


BANK OF TOKYO. 
LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


TOKYO, JAPAN 


A 1958 change in the Federal Tax 
Code provides an opportunity for 
small corporations to by-pass the 
Federal corporate income tax if all 
stockholders agree. In such a case, 
corporate income is divided among 
the stockholders and taxed as indi- 
vidual income just as though no cor- 
poration existed. It seems likely 
that this “pseudo corporation” tax 
arrangement will be used to advan- 
tage by farm family corporations in 
the future. 

If a family farm corporation does 
not elect to be treated as a pseudo 
corporation, one objective will usu- 
ally be to set salaries to family 
members high enough to drain off 
all corporate profit. If the corpora- 
tion is allowed to show a profit, 
taxes will be increased. Corporate 
tax rates are higher than individual 
income tax rates at lower levels of 
income. Furthermore, if the corpo- 
ration later pays out realized profit 
as dividends, double taxation results. 

For a few very profitable farms, 
it is advantageous to be taxed as a 
corporation. This is true because 
corporate tax rates at higher income 
levels are lower than individual tax 
rates. 


When Is a Corporate 
Farm the Answer 


In any of the following situations, 
the possibility of incorporating the 


farm business deserves considera. 
tion: 

* When two or more family mem. 
bers are farming together, 

* If it is likely that three or more 
family members will be own. 
ing and operating a farm to. 
gether in the near future, 

® Where $150,000 or more ig ip. 
vested in farm property. 

* For a farm family with $20,000 
or more of nonfarm assets, 

* If a large amount of seasonal 
labor is employed. 

* When a retail business is op. 
erated. 

* If the business is so profitable 
that the owners can fre. 
quently expect to be in the 
34% personal income tax 
bracket or above. 


Incorporation is the right move 
for a few large and profitable farm 
businesses. It is not the answer for 
a large majority of family farms, 
The greatest possible advantage is 
the increased flexibility of owner- 
ship. This is important when com- 
plex family ownership and operat- 
ing arrangements exist. The great- 
est disadvantage is the extra red 
tape involved. For the average farm 
family the possible advantages just 
are not worth the extra bookkeep- 
ing, tax reporting, and other paper 
work which come along with the 
corporation. 


Do’s and Don’ts Books Are Still Available 


ESIDES furnishing each member 

bank one free copy of its Do’s 
and Don’ts for Bank Bookkeepers 
and Proof Clerks, the A.B.A.’s Coun- 
try Bank Operations Commission has 
distributed since March 1959, 11,104 
copies of this guide. Copies of this 
Do’s and Don’ts book are still avail- 
able at $1 each. 

Since March 1952, when the CBOC 
published its Bank Tellers’ Do’s and 
Don’ts, it has distributed 41,556 
copies in addition to the free copy 
sent to each member bank. Addi- 
tional copies of this popular and 
timely publication are also available 
at $1 each. 

In addition, CBOC has 16 other 
publications available which are de- 
signed as guides to various aspects 
of bank operations and management, 
including: A Complete Service 
Charge Program for Smaller Banks; 
Trends in Bank Costs; and How to 


Set Up an Audit Program in Smaller 
Banks. Also see page 88. 

Orders for these guides should be 
sent to the A.B.A. Department of 
Printing, 12 E. 36th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. 
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saleability 
of mortgages 


Saleability of mortgages is most important in a “Tight Money” 
market. 


tight money 


A Lawyers Title policy, during this period, stands out more 
than ever as the one element that makes an otherwise good 
mortgage package more saleable. 


4 
4 
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‘title insurance 


To make certain mortgages are readily marketable, look on the 
title policy for the most familiar trade mark and company sig- 
nature in the title industry. 


Insurance (orporation 


Home Office - Richmond. Virginia 


p £6 lawyers Title oo CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND RESERVES OVER $20,000,000 


Insurance Grporation 4 TITLES INSURED THROUGHOUT 44 STATES, INCLUDING HAWAII; AND IN THE DISTRICT 
Home Office i OF COLUMBIA, PUERTO RICO AND CANADA. NATIONAL TITLE DIVISION OFFICES: 
Richmond , Virginia < CHICAGO © DALLAS * DETROIT * NEW YORK REPRESENTED BY LOCAL TITLE COM- 
$9 PANIES IN MORE THAN 275 OTHER CITIES. THOUSANDS OF APPROVED ATTORNEYS 

LOCATED THROUGHOUT THE OPERATING TERRITORY. 
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Small Bank Miscellaneous Service Charge Survey 


Banks of Less Than $7,500,000 Covered in Study; 
Copy Has Been Sent to Each A.B.A. Member 


P-TO-DATE information regard- 
U ing miscellaneous service 

charge practices of smaller 
banks throughout the country is 
being distributed in booklet form by 
the American Bankers Association’s 
Country Bank Operations Commis- 
sion. The new booklet, Survey of 
Charges for Miscellaneous Bank 
Services—1960, contains the results 
of a recent survey conducted among 
banks in that group with total as- 
sets of less than $7,500,000. These 
data provide management of smaller 
banks with a “tool” to aid them in 
making comparisons of their present 
miscellaneous service charge policies 
with those of other smaller banks 
throughout the country. Such com- 
parisons call attention to services 
not included in present programs 
and provide the basis for consider- 
ing the advisability of broadening 
them. 


Range of Actual Rates in Use 


Although the results include the 
range of actual rates in use by smaller 
banks, attention is directed to the 
fact that these rates indicate present 
charges and not actual costs. In 
fact, many of the charges for mis- 
cellaneous services were first applied 
in recent years. Therefore, similar 
to the original approach to the solu- 
tion of the service charge problem 
pertaining to regular checking ac- 
counts, the initial rates adopted for 
these services in many cases do not 
reflect current costs. For instance, 
the survey results show the follow- 
ing charges for issuing a cashier’s 
check, treasurer’s check or bank 


draft: 
Percent 
of Banks 
Charges Charging 
l¢to 5¢ 9% 
Median ...... 6¢ to 10¢ 54% 
26¢ to 50¢ 1% 


However the most recent cost 
data available from a survey of 124 
smaller banks which were cost ana- 
lyzed for 1958 by the commission 
showed the following costs for 
drafts and cashier’s or treasurer’s 
checks: 


Papell 


Cashier’s or 
Treasurer’s 


Bank Drafts Checks 
Median ...... $.198 $.206 
$.373 $.373 


Because of the apparent discre- 
pancies between costs and charges, 
each bank should independently de- 
termine by a cost analysis of its 
operations its actual per item costs 
and base its rates accordingly. 

Ordinarily, miscellaneous service 
charges are made to put certain ac- 
tivities on a profitable basis. How- 
ever, some of these charges are also 
intended to discourage unsound 
practices by bank customers, such 
as drawing checks against insuffi- 
cient and uncollected funds. 

The 80-page booklet provides de- 
tailed coverage of items and trans- 
actions under the following general 
headings: 

(1) Paying and Receiving Serv- 

ices 

(2) Club Accounts and Savings 

Accounts 

(3) Night Depository, Safe De- 

posit, and Storage Services 

(4) Collection Services 

(5) Investment Services 

(6) Supplies and Other Services 


Under these general headings 
there are a total of 59 services being 
provided by smaller. banks. It does 
not include services of a local na- 
ture, such as cream checks, or 
credit and trust operation services, 
because these transactions in some 
states are subject to state laws and 
regulations. The survey results re- 
flect variations in the manner in 
which rates are applied, for instance 
some banks make direct charges to 
customers for some of these services 
while others include the charges in 
the analyses of the depositors’ ac- 
counts. 

One copy of the booklet is being 
mailed to each member of the Asso- 
ciation, with additional copies avail- 
able at 50 cents each. 

Members of the commission in- 
clude: 

Officers: Thomas G. Wilson, presi- 
dent, First State Bank, Conway, 
Ark., chairman; George R. Amy, 
deputy manager, American Bankers 
Association, in charge; and Charles 
E. Betts, Jr., A. B. A., secretary. 

Members: K. G. Braley, president, 
Farmers Exchange Bank, Cherokee, 
Okla.; John Carlander, president, 
State Bank of Faribault, Faribault, 
Minn.; Thomas O. Cooper, president, 
Jefferson (Iowa) State Bank; L. Y. 
Dean, III, president, Eufaula (Ala.) 
Bank & Trust Co.; M. C. Deitrick, 
vice-president, Mid-Columbia Bank, 
Pasco, Wash.; Denton A. Fuller, 
president, Citizens National Bank, 
Wellsville, N. Y.; F. A. Gallaugher, 
executive vice-president, Jeff Davis 
Bank & Trust Company, Jennings, 
La.; Joseph A. Hauck, executive vice- 
president, Exchange Savings Bank, 
Mount Pleasant, Mich.; Garland 
Johnson, president, The Bank of 
Elkin, N. C.; James B. McKeever, 
executive vice-president, First 
National Bank of Holly, Colo.; Gene 
E. Parker, executive vice-president, 
Peoples Bank, Hazard, Ky.; L. G. 
Sadler, president, The Citizens Bank, 
Cookeville, Tenn. ; Laurel W. Thomp- 
son, president, Washburn (Maine) 
Trust Company; and Blaine H. Wise- 
man, president, Old Capital Bank 
and Trust Company, Corydon, Ind. 
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on the Photostat Offset Duplicator 


What’s to be duplicated in your office today ? 

Air mail stationery for export—or forms on 
card stock? Both run easily on the Photostat® 
Offset Duplicator. This versatile machine handles 
paper in all kinds of weights, sizes and finishes. 
Your operator makes only a simple change to go 
from 814” x 11” (or larger) to postcard size. 

Need routine office forms—or high quality cir- 
culars? Just feed them into the Photostat Offset 
Masterlith Duplicator.* 

You’ll get sharp, clear halftone illustrations in 
your folders. You’ll get fast production on your 


Photostat Corporation means all these... 


PROJECTION PHOTOCOPYING equipment and 
supplies 


OFFSET DUPLICATING equipment and supplies 


PROCEDURAL MICROFILMING equipment and 
supplies 


OFFICE* COPYING equipment and supplies 


*Manufactured exclusively for-Photostat Corp. 
by Whitin Machine Works, Whitinville, Mass. 
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color work. The exclusive removable inker lets 
your operator switch colors without wash-up. 

You save on any job you run on the Photostat 
Offset Duplicator—many customers find these 
savings pay for their equipment. 

ANY kind of job reproduces best on the Photo- 
stat Offset Duplicator. If you’d like a Proof-Dem- 
onstration, send the coupon and a representative 
will call. He can also tell you about Photostat’s 
many convenient purchase plans and help you 
choose the one that serves you best. 


DEPT. BM21-1 e ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 
A SUBSIDIARY OF Itek CORPORATION 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


Please send a representative to give me a Proof-Demonstration of the 
Photostat Offset Duplicator. 
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BANKERS BLANKET BOND 


Forgery exclusion in Bankers 
Blanket Bond applies although 
every element of statutory offense 
of forgery is not present. 


PERSON, pretending to be a cus- 

tomer with an account at the 
plaintiff bank, appeared at a teller’s 
window at closing time. He pre- 
sented a deposit slip listing checks 
payable to his order. The teller ac- 
cepted the deposit and paid the “‘cus- 
tomer” part of it in cash, which the 
customer stated he needed for pay- 
roll purposes. 

Then, in the words of the teller, 
“Fearing the bank had been the vic- 
tim of this person’s false pretenses, 
we immediately checked with some 
of the persons whose names ap- 
peared on the checks and were ad- 
vised the checks were not drawn by 
them. The checks were not sent 
through for collection after it was 
determined they were apparently 
forgeries.” 

The bank sought recovery for the 
loss against the bonding company 
under Clause B of the Bankers Blan- 
ket Bond, Standard Form No. 24, 
which provides coverage against any 
loss of property through false pre- 
tenses. Indemnity against loss by 
forgery, originally provided by the 
bond, had been eliminated by en- 
dorsement. 

Liability was denied by the bond- 
ing company on the ground that the 
bond expressly excluded “any loss 
effected directly or indirectly by 
‘means of forgery.” The bank con- 
tended that the forgery exclusion 
was not applicable for the reason 
that the checks, though worthless, 
were not forgeries because it was 
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Bankers Blanket Bond—Joint 
Accounts—Other Cases 


not shown that they were initially 
drawn without authority, one of the 
elements of forgery under the Texas 
Penal Code. The court rejected the 
bank’s contention and awarded judg- 
ment to the bonding company. 

The court noted that it had found 
no appellate court decision which re- 
quired every element of the statutory 
offense of forgery as a prerequisite 
to recovery, or as a defense, under 
the terms of the bond. 

The court also pointed out that 
whether the bank’s loss was effected 
directly or indirectly by means of 
a forgery so as to come within the 
bond’s exclusion was “not clearly 
answered by the terms of the bond,” 
because the word forgery was not 
defined. 

Nevertheless, what happened here 
was that someone, with intent to 
defraud, had issued a false written 
instrument purporting to be the act 
of another and this act, directly or 
indirectly, effected the bank’s loss. 
Therefore, said the court, the forg- 
ery exclusion. was applicable. First 
National Bank of Lancaster, Tex., v. 
Glens Falls Insurance Co. (Tex. Civ. 
App.) 329 S.W. (2d) 115. 


JOINT ACCOUNTS 


Idaho court rules oral evidence 
admissible to vary or contradict 
joint account agreement; Pennsyl- 
vania court rules to the contrary. 


a Idaho Supreme Court recently 
stated, in a case involving the 
survivor’s title to the funds in a 
joint checking account, that the 
“joint account agreement and its 
legal effect have been a subject of 
controversial discussion by almost 
all of the courts in the United 


States.” And, apparently, there’s 
no end in sight to the controversy 
on this question. 

In the Idaho case, the depositor, 
an 88-year-old attorney, had exe- 
cuted, together with his nephew and 
his nephew’s wife, an agreement 
which provided that all sums de- 
posited in his checking account were 
to be owned by all of the parties 
jointly, with right of survivorship. 

After the uncle’s death, the nephew 
withdrew the money and the admin- 
istrator of the uncle’s estate brought 
an action to recover the funds. The 
nephew’s defense was that his uncle, 
by virtue of the joint account agree- 
ment, had made a gift of the money 
in the account. 


Evidence of Intention 


Oral evidence was introduced to 
show that the uncle “intended the 
agreement to be for business con- 
venience and necessity.” The court 
concluded that a gift has not been 
effected and granted judgment to 
the administrator. 

After conceding that the form of 
the agreement could effect a gift, 
the court stated that the agreement 
could not be strictly enforced with- 
out regard to the intention of the 
parties making it. Therefore, where 
“competent evidence, and all the 
reasonable inferences to be drawn 
therefrom, establish an intent of a 
depositor, since deceased, contrary 
to that indicated in the creation of 
a joint account, the assertion of a 
joint tenancy will not be sustained.” 

Once the question of the uncle’s 
intent had been raised, the nephew 
and his wife were required to prove, 
by clear and convincing evidence, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 
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GROWING WITH SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


more new families, more new houses, more new communities. 
This is America’s great growth area...Southern California. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Cash and Due from Banks . . 
U.S. Government Securities . 
State and Municipal Securities . 
Other Bonds and Securities . 


Loans (less reserves) . 


DECEMBER 31, 1959 


RESOURCES 


Earned Interest Receivable . 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances aa L/ C 
Bank Premises and Equipment . 


Other Assets . 
TOTAL . 


Capital . 
Surplus . 
Undivided Profits 


Reserves for Interest, Taxes, etc. 


LIABILITIES 


$1,024,195,997.01 
191,835,601.84 
14,248,250.00 —1,230,279,848.85 


$ 660,652,189.09 


1,553,021,627.02 
12,523,357.72 
9,006,031.02 
35,090,219.71 
778,014.48 
$3,501,351,287.89 


$ 81,430,250.00 
88,569,750.00 


Interest Collected — Unearned . 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit Liability . 


Other Liabilities . 
Deposits — Time . 
— Demand. 
TOTAL 


$1,261,006,268.08 


69,000,849.53 $ 239,000,849.53 


19,854,163.87 
14,941,207.64 
9,006,031.02 
2,146,498.79 


_1,955,396,268.96 3,216,402,537.04 


$3,501,351,287.89 


Securities carried at $460, 880,790.00 are Spread to secure trust funds and U. S. 
Government, State and other Public Moneys, and for other purposes as required or 
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GEORGE LAMONTE & SON e NUTLEY 


Dual Role 


Your bank’s checks play two important 


roles...in safety and in public relations. 


When checks are produced on LaMonte 


Safety Paper they provide maximum pro- 


tection against fraudulent alteration. At the 


same time, their visible quality, attractive 


colors and pleasing writing surface make a 


frequent and favorable impression on your 


customers. 


safety paper for checks” 


THE 

WAVY LINES ® 
ARE A 

= LA MONTE 


10, NEW JERSEY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90) 


that a gift had been made. This bur- 
den of proof, said the court, the 
nephew had not successfully car- 
ried. 


Dissenting Opinion 

The dissenting opinion pointed 
out that the effect of the majority 
opinion was to “create further un- 
certainty as to the effect of joint- 
and-survivorship bank accounts on 
the death of an owner-depositor.” 
What the majority decision amounts 
to, said the dissenting justices, is a 
ruling that the creation of a joint 
account, with right of survivorship, 
in the manner selected by the now 
deceased depositor, is without force 
or effect; the decision would permit 
such an act to be challenged in vir- 
tually every instance; and it would 
put the survivor in the position 
where he would have to prove that 
the deceased depositor “did pre- 
cisely what he unequivocally stated 
in writing that he did.” Idaho First 
Nat. Bank v. First Nat. Bank of 
Caldwell (Idaho) 340 Pac. (2d) 
1094. 


Supreme Court Ruling 


However, the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court ruled that in the ab- 
sence of fraud, accident, or mistake, 
oral evidence was not admissible to 
show that the parties had not in- 
tended to create a joint tenancy with 
right of survivorship. 

In the Pennsylvania case the 
parties, unrelated to each other, had 
opened a two-name savings account. 
They had signed a signature card 
which provided that all sums de- 
posited in the account belonged to 
the depositors as joint tenants. The 
bank was directed to deal with the 
survivor as the sole and absolute 
owner of the funds in the account. 
The agreement also provided: ‘We 
intend to be legally bound hereby! 
and this agreement shall bind our 
respective heirs, executors, admin- 
istrators, or assigns.” 

The court held that the survivor 
was entitled to the funds on deposit. 
Where no fraud, accident, or mistake 
is alleged or proved, oral evidence 
to show that the parties merely in- 
tended to create a joint account for 
the convenience of the now deceased 
depositor will not be admitted. To 
permit such evidence would circum- 
vent or undermine the integrity of a 
written instrument which is complete 
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and unambiguous on its face. In re 
Amour’s Estate (Pa.) 154 Atl. (2d) 
502. 


BRIEF NOTES ON 
OTHER CASES 


Trust receipts. Where trustee in 
trust receipt transaction sold trailer 
in ordinary course of business to 
innocent purchaser in breach of 
trust receipt agreement requiring 
discharge of trust receipt lien before 
sale, and purchaser executed nego- 
tiable note and conditional sales 
contract which trustee negotiated 
and assigned to bank, an innocent 
purchaser for value, bank took note 
and contract free of interest of en- 
truster. Dart National Bank v. Mid- 
States Corp. (Mich.) 97 N.W. (2d) 
98. 


Assignment of claims. Where con- 
tractor borrowed money from bank 
and as security assigned proceeds 
of Government construction con- 
tract, and bank received progress 
payments thereunder, sureties on 
contractor’s performance and pay- 
ment bonds could not, in absence of 
fraud, recover such payments from 
bank to reimburse sureties for sums 
paid by them because of contractor’s 
default after bank had collected 
progress payments. American Fidel- 
ity Co. v. National City Bank of 
Evansville (C.A., D.C.) 266 Fed 
(2d) 910. 


Forged check statute. Florida 
forged check statute, which provides 
that no bank paying a “forged 
check” shall be liable to its deposi- 
tor unless the depositor gives timely 
notice of the forgery, does not apply 
to forged endorsements; depositor’s 
failure to give notice of payee’s 
forged endorsement did not bar his 
right of action against drawee bank. 
Edgerly v. Schuyler (Fla. App.) 113 
So. (2d) 737. 


FDIC assessment credit. Where 
mutual savings bank paid Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation as- 
sessments in 1951, and received as- 
sessment credit from FDIC in 1952, 
when bank first became subject to 
Federal income taxation, assessment 
credit constituted taxable income for 
1952. ° This decision affirms case re- 
ported in March 1959 issue of BANK- 
ING. Philadelphia Savings Fund So- 
ciety v. U. S. (C.A., Pa.) 269 Fed. 
(2d) 853. 
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Interested 


in 
doing 


business 


mn 
If so, you will find concise, helpful 


Canada? information in the completely 
revised new edition of The Bank of 
Nova Scotia’s memorandum on 
Income Taxes and Other Legislation 
Affecting Canadian Enterprises. 
You can obtain your free copy of 
this BNS booklet by filling in and 


mailing the coupon below. 


The Bank of Nova Scotia, 
New York Agency, 
37 Wall Street, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me a free copy of your newly-revised booklet on 


Income Taxes and Other Legislation. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


New York Agency: 37 Wall Street. Chicago Representative: 
Board of Trade Bidg. General Offices: 44 King St. West, Toronto. 
London Offices: 24-26 Walbrook, E.C.4; 11 Waterloo Place, S.W.1. 


Correspondents wherever men trade. 
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Selective Credit Policies 
Play Key Role in Dollar 
Stability, Says Remington 


Discusses Growth, Inflation on 
TV's College News Conference 


Selective credit policies must con- 
tinue to play a key role in maintain- 
ing the stability of the dollar, John 
W. Remington, president of the 
American Bankers Association, de- 
clared in a nationwide radio and 
television program presented by the 
American Broadcasting Company. 
Appearing as guest on “Ruth Hagy’s 
College News Conference,” Mr. Rem- 
ington discussed the growth-without- 
inflation problem and other economic 
questions during the 30-minute pro- 
gram in which students from five 
leading universities took part. Mr. 
Remington is president of the 
Lincoln Rochester (N. Y.) Trust Co. 

“The continuance of a reasonable 
tight money policy,” the A.B.A. 
president asserted, is especially im- 
portant “when business is moving 
along as well as it is.” With pros- 
pects for “another excellent year in 
1960,” he said, it is essential that the 
Federal Reserve keep credit from 
moving “into an inflationary zone.” 

Under present economic condi- 
tions, he added, a balanced budget 
could also contribute much to the 
stability of the U. S. economy. Asked 
whether he would favor increased 
taxes to balance the budget, he said 
he “naturally” hoped this would not 
be necessary. “If it was just a little 
out of balance,” he continued, “I 
wouldn’t favor a change in the tax 
law; but if it is going to be much 
out of balance, I feel that we tax- 
payers, whether corporate or indi- 
vidual, ought to pay the shot.” 

Maintaining the purchasing power 
of the dollar, he emphasized, is a 
responsibility which the general pub- 
lic must share with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The fight against inflation- 
ary forces, he said, is one “requiring 
the help of people in all classes of 
life, in all types of business, the 
people in labor, and in all the seg- 
ments of our economy.” 
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A.B.A. President Remington with Ruth Hagy, moderator and producer of the 
ABC network program “College News Conference.”” Mr. Remington discussed the 
problems of promoting economic growth without inflation with a panel of students, 
including, from the left: Derek Winans, who is president of the Young Democrats 
at Harvard University; Alan Hutchinson, editor, George Washington Law Review, 
George Washington University; Carol Dawson, Catholic University, and executive 
secretary of College Youth for Nixon; Bonnie Feldesman, editor, Diamondback, 
University of Maryland; and Edward F. Thomas, Jr., Wharton School of Business, 
University of Pennsylvania 


Since 1909, when the American Bankers Association first engaged the William J. 
Burns International Detective Agency, Inc., the services of the agency in the pre- 
vention and detection of crimes against banks have been an important aspect of 
membership in the Association. Commemorating this 50-year relationship, John 
W. Remington, right, president of the A.B.A. and president of the Lincoln Rochester 
Trust Company, Rochester, N. Y., and Merle E. Selecman, left, A.B.A. executive 
vice-president and executive manager, met recently at the A.B.A.’s New York office 
to discuss the Burns agency service to the member banks with Raymond J. Burns, 
chairman of the detective firm 


Discussing the effect of rising in- ; interest rate on the small business- 


terest rates on industrial expansion, 
Mr. Remington expressed the opinion 
that “cost of capital” was not im- 
peding over-all progress along these 
lines since interest rates represent 
“a very small portion of the cost of 
doing business.” 

As for the effect of the current 


man, he emphasized that here too 
interest represents only a very small 
part of the over-all cost picture. The 
determining factor as to whether a 
business of any size is successful or 
unsuccessful, he said, is not the in- 
terest rate but generally the caliber 
of the “management.” 
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A.B.A. Plans Series of 2-Week Executive Development 
Seminars in 1961, Brief Pilot Seminars for Late 1960 


Consideration was given by the 
A.B.A.’s Committee on Executive 
Development at a recent meeting in 
New York to procedures to be fol- 
lowed in establishing a continuing 
series of executive development sem- 
inars on the campus of Rutgers— 
The State University, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., when the new conference 
facilities are available in the fall 
of 1961, according to William L. 
Butcher, chairman, The County 
Trust Company, White Plains, N. Y., 
and chairman of the committee. 

Mr. Butcher announced that the 
committee contemplates a series of 
2-week seminars or conferences, 
starting in the early fall of 1961 
and continuing through to the late 
spring on all aspects of developing 
people for the higher level positions 
in banks and to which top drawer 
bank executives would be. invited. 
Particular attention, will be given, 
he said, to the presidents and execu- 
tive vice-presidents of the smaller 
banking institutions. 

Starting this fall and continuing 
through next spring, the committee 
expects to hold a series of pilot sem- 
inars in various sections of the 
county. These meetings will be of 
shorter duration and will use hotel 
facilities. 


Anticipates Valuable Data 


The committee anticipates that 
valuable data will be developed as 
a result of these pilot sessions and 
that they will be useful to it in con- 
ducting the 2-week seminars start- 
ing in the fall of 1961. 

At its New York meeting, the com- 
mittee also reviewed A.B.A. publica- 
tions pertaining to recruitment and 
development of top management 
people. These publications are de- 
signed as aids to banks in develop- 
ing potential management succes- 
sion and consideration was given to 
which of these publications should 
be upgraded and which, if any, 
should be eliminated in order to pro- 
vide more assistance to the banks. 

The committee also discussed the 
possible avenues along which the 
Council of Banking Education study 
of banking schools should progress 
from the executive development 
point of view. 
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Among those attending the meet- 
ing of the Committee on Executive 
Development were: William L. 
Butcher, chairman, The County Trust 
Company, White Plains, N. Y., chair- 
man; William Powers, senior deputy 
manager, A.B.A., registrar of The 
Stonier Graduate School of Banking, 
and committee secretary; C. Edward 
Berryman, vice-president and direc- 
tor of personnel, Marine Trust Com- 
pany of Western New York, Buffalo; 
Henry C. Coleman, president, Com- 
mercial Bank of Daytona Beach, 
Fla.; James J. Durkin, vice-president 
and cashier, Colorado National Bank, 
Denver; Sheldon F. Goldthwait, 
president, Bar Harbor (Maine) 
Banking & Trust Co.; Malcolm E. 
Lambing, vice-president, Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) National Bank; Wendell C. 
Laycock, president, Fort Wayne 
(Ind.) National Bank; and John N. 
McLucas. T. Allen Glenn, Jr., presi- 
dent, Peoples National Bank, Nor- 
ristown, Pa., and a member of the 
committee was not present. Also at- 
tending were John Patterson Currie, 
management consultant, New York, 
and George B. Ward, deputy man- 
ager, A.B.A., who is director of Bank 
Personnel Administration, secretary, 
Committee on Employee Training, 
and assistant registrar of the 
S.G.S.B. 


13th All-Time Midyear 
Membership Record of 
149,093 Set by 


The American Institute of Bank- 
ing continues its tremendous growth 
by setting another all-time high in 
membership and enrolments, accord- 
ing to James D. Keckley, of Amer- 
ican Fletcher National Bank and 
Trust Company, Indianapolis, who is 
chairman of the Institute’s National 
Membership and Enrolment Com- 
mittee. The midyear membership 
figures for the A.I.B. set a record 
high for the thirteenth consecutive 
year, Mr. Keckley pointed out. 


59,584 Class Enrolments 


The membership of the A.I.B. on 
January 1, midpoint of its scholastic 
year, was 149,093, with 60,072 class 
enrolments. This membership com- 
pares with 138,611 at the same time 
last year. There were 59,584 enrol- 
ments on January 1, 1959. 

During 1959, five new Institute 
chapters were formed, bringing the 
total A.I.B. organizations to 309 
chapters and 174 study groups in as 
many cities and towns. 

California continues to have the 
largest A.I.B. membership — 20,510 
members in 34 chapters and study 
groups. California shows also the 
largest growth in membership dur- 
ing the year, with the state’s total 
membership increasing by 1,568. 


The A.B.A.’s Executive Development Committee at a recent New York meeting. 


Seated, left to right, Secretary Powers and Chairman Butcher. 
right, Messrs. Laycock, Berryman, Goldthwait, Coleman, McLucas, 
Durkin, Currie, and Ward 


Standing, left to 
Lambing, 
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Banks Notify Customers 
of Interest-Dividend 
Income Tax Liability 


Treasury and A.B.A. Notice Forms 
Available as Statement Stuffers 


Bankers throughout the nation 
have responded wholeheartedly to 
the request of A.B.A. President John 
W. Remington that they use either 
the notice prepared by the U. S. 
Treasury Department or one pre- 
pared by the American Bankers As- 
sociation to notify customers that 
stock dividends, interest on savings 
accounts, Government bonds, sav- 
ings and loan share accounts, etc., 
are subject to Federal income taxes 
and should be reported on tax re- 
turns. 

In his letter to member banks, 
dated December 16, 1959, Mr. Rem- 
ington, who is president of the Lin- 
coln Rochester Trust Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., said: 

“T am making this request because 
of our concern that every person pay 
his fair share of taxes and because 
there is a very real danger that 
legislation requiring the withholding 
of Federal income taxes on both 
dividends and interest payments 
might be enacted by the Congress 
next year. The Treasury Depart- 
ment estimates that there is a dif- 
ference of between $3- to $5-billion 
between the amount of interest paid 
to individuals and the amount re- 
ported on income tax returns. There 
is strong sentiment in the Congress 
for withholding on dividends and 
interest. It is being recommended 
by a number of experts testifying be- 
fore the House Ways and Means 
Committee.” 


Tax Liability Notices 


With the Remington letter were 
both a sample of the Treasury De- 
partment’s notice to taxpayers (Doc- 
ument No. 5219) and a copy of the 
A.B.A. notice, which is considerably 
more explicit as to what interest 
and dividends are taxable. The 
Treasury form is obtainable in quan- 
tity lots without charge. For the 

A.B.A. notice there is a “cost of 
' printing” charge of $8 per thousand. 
Although permission was given to 
banks by the A.B.A. to reproduce 
its form locally, millions of copies 
have been requisitioned from the As- 
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Joseph H. Wolfe Will Serve as Director and Robert 6. 
Howard as Registrar of A.B.A.’s Nat'l Trust School 


Joseph H. Wolfe, vice-president 
and trust officer of The Merchants 
National Bank of Boston, will serve 
as director of the American Bankers 
Association’s National Trust School 
at Northwestern University for the 
1960 session in August, Charles W. 
Hamilton, president of the A.B.A. 
Trust Division, and Richard P. Chap- 
man, chairman of the school’s Board 
of Regents, have announced. 

Mr. Hamilton is senior vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer, The National 
Bank of Commerce, Houston, Tex. 
Mr. Chapman is president, The Mer- 
chants National Bank of Boston. 

Mr. Wolfe, who joined the staff of 
the Merchants National Bank on 
January 1, had for six years been 
deputy manager and secretary of 
the A.B.A. Trust Division. The new 
school was founded during his final 
year with the Association. 

William C. Bradford, assistant 
dean of faculties at Northwestern 
University, will be associate director. 


Registrars Howard and Smith 


Robert G. Howard, who on Janu- 
ary 1 was appointed deputy manager 
and secretary of the Trust Division, 
will serve as registrar for the 1960 
school session. Mary C. Smith, as- 
sistant secretary of the Trust Divi- 
sion, will be assistant registrar. 

The National Trust School will 
offer trust courses on a level inter- 
mediate between those of the Amer- 


ican Institute of Banking and The 


sociation’s Advertising Department.* 
A good many banks sent these no- 
tices to commercial checking account 
customers with their January state- 
ments; while others are expected to 
send reminders with their February 
and March statements. In order to 
let the Collector of Internal Revenue 
and other Treasury Department of- 
ficials know of their cooperation, 
some of the banks are writing in to 
report on just what they are doing. 

In the case of savings banks, Mr. 
Remington suggested that copies of 
the tax notices be handed to savings 
account holders when they bring 
their pass books in for credit and 
that the forms be made available in 
the bank lobbies during tax return 


periods. 
*12 E. 36th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Stonier Graduate School of Banking. 
The school catalog is available from 
the Trust Division, American Bank- 
ers Association, 12 East 36th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


William E. Mohan 
Succeeds John J. McCann as 
BANKING’S Advertising Mer. 


William P. Cooley Is Advanced 
to Assistant Advertising Manager 


William E. Mohan has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of 
BANKING magazine, Journal of the 
American Bankers Association, 
A.B.A. Executive Vice-president and 
Executive Manager Merle E. Selec- 
man has announced. William P. 
Cooley has been named assistant ad- 
vertising manager. 

Mr. Mohan, who had been assistant 
advertising manager of the maga- 
zine since 1956, succeeds to the po- 
sition held by the late John J. Mc- 
Cann. He will also assume the title 
of director of educational displays. 
Mr. Mohan joined the staff of BANK- 
ING in 1953 after having served for 
five years as national advertising 
salesman for The New York Herald 
Tribune. He studied at Columbia. 

Mr. Cooley joined the staff in 1956 
and has served as eastern represen- 
tative for the magazine since that 
time. Earlier in his career he had 
been with the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey, Industry and Power 
Publishing Company, Buyer Publica- 
tions, and immediately before join- 
ing BANKING’s staff he had been 
eastern sales representative for the 
American Medical Association. He 
is a graduate of the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Business Admin- 
istration, class of 1951. 


W. E. Mohan W. P. Cooley 
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State-of-Dollar Booklet Calls for Control of Inflationary 
Pressures; Part of World Financial Developments Study 


Control of inflationary pressures 
at home which will tend to keep 
American exports competitive plus 
the elimination of dollar discrimina- 
tion abroad will result in a signifi- 
cant trade improvement for this 
country, according to the Advisory 
Committee on Special Activities of 
the American Bankers Association 
in a report on “The State of the 
Dollar.” William A. Mitchell, presi- 
dent, The Central Trust Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is chairman of the 
committee. The committee has pub- 
lished “The State of the Dollar” in 
a booklet. 

The committee states: ‘Domestic 
monetary and fiscal policies have a 
vital role to play in the solution of 
what is now our _ balance-of-pay- 
ments problem. The discipline of the 
balance-of-payments led to control 
of inflation in Western Europe and 
Japan. Clearly, the United States 
is not immune to this discipline. 

“The basic problem is that our 
trade surplus, due to a rise in im- 
ports and decline in ‘exports, no 
longer adequately covers the con- 
tinuing outflow of Government loans 
and grants and private capital in- 
vestment. As a result, United States 
gold stocks have fallen to $19.5-bil- 
lion, while short-term liabilities to 
foreigners and international institu- 
tions have risen to $19-billion.” 


Strength of the Dollar 


The committee asserts that re- 
sponsibility for world leadership 
“also includes maintenance of the 
strength of the dollar. 


“Sandra and I like the same things... 
only she likes to spend ’em and I like 
to save ’em.”’ 


February 1960 


“We cannot afford to have it 
weakened,” the committee says and 
urges increasing attention to the 
impact of domestic policies upon its 
international status and “conse- 
quently the prestige and strength of 
our country in the financial markets 
of the world. 

“With a 1959 balance-of-payments 
deficit over $4-billion, coming after 
a 1958 payments deficit of $3.4-bil- 
lion, many Americans were increas- 
ingly uneasy; and the debate over 
the causes of our difficulties and 
possible cures mounted. 

“This serious and persistent pay- 
ments deficit has, over the past two 
years, cost the United States $3.3- 
billion in gold, an amount slightly 
larger than the gold reserves of 
Great Britain, which is, after the 
United States, the largest holder of 
gold outside the Iron Curtain. 

“What are the causes of this situ- 
ation and what can be done about 
it? Our focus should be on the bal- 
ance-of-payments situation, and not 
on the gold outflow, for the latter 
is but a consequence of the former. 


Gold Stocks Diminish 


“Over the first eight months of 
1959, our gold stock diminished by 
$1,014,000,000, but $344,000,000 of 
this went to the International Mone- 
tary Fund to increase the United 
States gold subscription. There was 
a $3-billion increase in foreign 
claims against the United States 
during the first eight months of 
1959; of this, $670,000,000 was taken 
in gold, and the balance of about 
$2.4-billion represented an increase 
in foreign holdings of short-term 
dollar assets. Clearly, there was no 
run on our gold supply, since for- 
eigners elected to take four times 
as much in dollar reserves as they 
did in gold. 

“But short-term dollar claims of 
foreigners and international institu- 
tions now exceed $19-billion, about 
the amount of our total gold supply. 
While a large part of these foreign 
holdings consist of working balances 
to meet current or prospective pay- 
ments, it is this type of comparison 
which worries some observers. 

“Experts differ somewhat on the 
causes of the recent dramatic shift 
in the position of the dollar and 


Credit Quotes 
SCATTERED through this issue 
are quotations from some of the 
excellent talks made at the A.B.A.’s 
National Credit Conference, held in 
Chicago on January 21 and 22. Only 
a small number of such addresses 
were available at press time. 


22 A.B.A. Film Prints 
Donated to N.Y. School 
Board by Clearing House 


Twenty-two prints of films depict- 
ing the services and operations of 
banks, produced by the Public Re- 
lations Council of the American 
Bankers Association, have been do- 
nated to the New York City Board 
of Education by the New York Clear- 
ing House Association, according to 
Melville M. Parker, chairman of the 
A.B.A. Council, and executive vice- 
president, First National Bank of 
Lebanon, Pa. Included in the gift are 
the following films: “How Banks 
Serve’; “A Future to Bank On”; 
“Using Bank Credit”; “How to Use 
Your Bank”; and “Future Un- 
limited.” 

This is the third donation of 
A.B.A. films by the Clearing House 
Association to the New York City 
school system. In 1950, 20 prints of 
the film, “Pay to the Order of,” and 
in 1952, 15 prints of “Money Talks” 
were given for use in the city’s 
schools. 


also, to a degree, on what we can 
and should do about it. But they all 
agree that it is a situation about 
which we can no longer afford to be 
complacent. Some experts stress the 
trade aspects of our balance-of-pay- 
ments picture; others stress the aid 
aspects—the unilateral grants and 
loans.” 


Mailed to All A.B.A. Members 


“The State of the Dollar,” a sec- 
tion of the committee’s recently pub- 
lished Study entitled International 
Financial Developments, has been 
mailed to all A.B.A. member banks. 
The full study is available to mem- 
ber banks at 75 cents a copy upon 
request to the Advisory Committee 
on Special Activities, A.B.A., 12 E. 
36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Two New A.I.B. Texthooks—“Bank Management” and 
“Financing Business Enterprise” —Are Published 


The American Institute of Bank- 
ing, as part of its continuing pro- 
gram of expanding and modernizing 
its educational program, announced 
publication last month of two new 
textbooks which are being put into 
immediate use. Bank Management, 
devoted to executive development, 
supersedes the Bank Administration 
textbook. Financing Business Enter- 
prise replaces the Corporation Fi- 
nance textbook. Both are required 
for certain graduate certificates. 

Dr. Leroy Lewis, national educa- 
tional director of the Institute, ex- 
plains in a preface to Bank Manage- 
ment that the “first seven chapters 
of this text delineate a philosophy 
of management. . . . In the latter 
chapters of the book, principles of 
management and the art of manage- 


ment are applied to specific banking 
functions that may affect executives 
operating under management poli- 
cies.” 

Harold W. Walligren, vice-presi- 
dent and cashier of the Philadelphia 
National Bank, was chairman of the 
committee that built this text. Frank 
M. Dana, executive vice-president of 
the Bank of America N.T. & S.A., 
San Francisco, is called the ‘“archi- 
tect” of this volume. He contributed 
much text material. 

“Young bankers,’’ writes Dr. 
Lewis, “are urged to approach the 
study of this text most thoughtfully 
since only if they have a comprehen- 
sion of the art of management as 
presently practiced can they perform 
their functions even more brilliantly 
in the future. The urgent demands 


of the future require bankers to 
attain ever greater skill in the art 
of management.” 

Dr. Weldon Welfling, director of 
the School of Social Science, Sim. 
mons College, Boston, is author of 
Financing Business Enterprise. He 
is the author also of the Institute’s 
text Money and Banking and of 
commercial texts on the same sub- 
ject. 

Many recent developments in the 
field of business finance are reflected 
in this text. Throughout the book, 
stress is placed on, the difference be- 
tween loaning and investing. Stress 
is placed also on the fact that “in- 
vesting in a corporation and financ- 
ing a corporation are different as- 
pects of the same subject.” 

The Institute feels that this new 
text will be of great value to loaning 
officers and credit men. The text 
material is presented from the view- 
point of the corporate treasurer who 
must safeguard the financial future 
of his corporation. 


Savings 


A.B.A.’s Annual Savings and Mortgage Conference Will Be Held at Hotel Roosevelt 


THE close relationship between 
the volume of individual savings and 
the capacity of banks to make mort- 
gage loans will be emphasized at the 
‘annual Savings and Mortgage Con- 
ference sponsored by the Savings 
and Mortgage Division of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association to be held 
at the Hotel Roosevelt on March 7, 
8, and 9, according to Louis S. Fin- 
ger, president of the Division and 
president of the Andover (Mass.) 
Savings Bank. 

The conference this year, which is 
expected to attract bankers from all 
sections of the country, will place 
major emphasis upon pressing prob- 
lems confronting the management 
of savings and mortgage depart- 
ments in banks during 1960. Al- 
though the National School Savings 
Forum previously held in conjunc- 
tion with this conference will not 
be held this year, the promotion of 
savings among young people and 
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in New York on March 7-9 


among school children, including the 
school savings banking activity, will 
be covered in one of the forum ses- 
sions. 

During the 3-day conference, some 
of the leading savings bankers of 
the country, representatives of gov- 
ernment, education, and other insti- 
tutions in the savings and mortgage 
field will be heard. The program for 
the three days will be featured by 
a series of panel discussions, forums, 
and seminars to provide a wide op- 
portunity for audience participation. 

The program for the conference 
follows: 


Morning Session 
Monday, March 7, 9:45 A.M. 

Conference introduction by Presi- 
dent Louis S. Finger. 

“Role of Savings in_ Economic 
Growth Without Inflation”—a panel 
moderated by Dr. E. Sherman Adams, 
deputy manager, American Bankers 


Association; director, The Stonier 
Graduate School of Banking, New 
York, N. Y. 

Panel members: Dr. Gabriel Hauge, 
chairman, Finance Committee, Man- 
ufacturers Trust Company, New 
York, N. Y., and Arthur F. Maxwell, 
president, First National Bank and 
president, Biddeford Savings Bank, 
Biddeford, Maine. 

“Is Mortgage Finance a Profitable 
Activity for Banks?” by D. C. Suth- 
erland, senior vice-president, Bank 
of America, San Francisco. 

“Case for Savings as a Banking 
Function,” by Charles A. Agemian, 
controller general, The Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, New York, N. Y. 


Luncheon Session 
12:30 P.M. 

“The Savings Interest Problem for 
Banks,” by G. Russell Clark, Super- 
intendent of Banks, State of New 
York, New York, N.'Y. 
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Louis S. Finger 


Forum A 
Monday, March 7, 2:80 P.M. 

“What Should the Role of the Fed- 
eral Government Be in the Field of 
Housing and Mortgage Finance?’”— 
moderated by Louis B. Lundborg, 
executive vice-president, Bank of 
America N.T. & S.A., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Panel members: The Honorable 
John Sparkman, United States Sen- 
ator from the State of Alabama; 
member, Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, Washington, D. C.; 
Norman, P. Mason, Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. Paul W. Mc- 
Cracken, professor of Business Con- 
ditions, School of Business Admin- 
istration, University of Michigan, 
Ann, Arbor; and V. R. Steffensen, 
executive vice-president, First Se- 
curity Bank of Idaho N.A., Boise. 


Forum B 
2:30 P.M. 

“Selling and Serving ‘Saving at 
Banks’ to Young People”—Discus- 
sion leaders: George H. Rast, vice- 
president and cashier, The First Na- 
tional Bank of Leesburg, Fla., and 
Jean M. Turano, assistant to the 
president, The Trenton Saving Fund 


G. A. Freeman 


February 1960 


G. Russell Clark 


Jean M. Turano 


Society, Trenton, New Jersey. 

This forum is intended for bankers 
particularly interested in ideas, ser- 
vices, media, and programs, includ- 
ing school savings, to encourage, 
stimulate, and sell young people— 
both inside and outside schools—on 
the values of thrift. 


Seminar 1 
Monday, March 7, 2:30 P.M. 

Questions and answers for and 
from savings operating men—Leon- 
ard P. Chamberlain, discussion 
leader; vice-president, The Provident 
Institution for Savings, Boston, 
Mass. 

Morning Session 
Tuesday, March 8, 9:30 A.M. 

“Preparation before Automation,” 
by Dr. F. Byers Miller, executive di- 
rector, National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers, Chicago. 

“Cooperative Automation for 
Groups of Banks or Branches (Prac- 
tical Approaches to Centralized Auto- 
mation for Savings and Mortgage 
Operations) ’”’—Leonard P. Chamber- 
lain, moderator. 

Panel members: R. E. Anderson, 
president, SPAN, Hartford, Conn., 
and Raymond C. Kolb, vice-presi- 
dent, Mellon National Bank and 


Gabriel Hauge 


Harry Held 


Jules I. Bogen 


Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“A Dynamic Approach to the Ur- 
ban Renewal Program,” by Harry 
Held, senior vice-president, The 
Bowery Savings Bank, New York. 


Luncheon Session 
Tuesday, March 8, 12:30 P.M. 
“Credit Union Competition and 
Serving People Where They Work,” 
by Everett D. Reese, chairman of 
the board, City National Bank and 
Trust Company, Columbus, Ohio. 


Forum C 
2:30 P.M. 
“Incentives for Savings, Including 
Premiums... Yes or No?”—moder- 


ated by Granville S. Morgan, vice- 
president, The Philadelphia Saving 
Fund Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Panel members: J. Lewell Laf- 
ferty, vice-president, Republic Na- 
tional Bank of Dallas; George M. 
Wasem, vice-president, Commercial 
National Bank, Peoria, Ill.; Robert 
Wekesser, vice - president, National 
Bank of Commerce, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Forum D 
2:30 P.M. 


“More Effective Investment of 
Savings Funds’”—Discussion leaders: 


/ 


John Sparkman 
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L. Sumner Pruyne, vice-president, 
The First National Bank of Boston, 
and Leo F. Stanley, executive vice- 
president, Dry Dock Savings Bank, 
New York. 


Forum E 
2:30 P.M. 

“Are the Present Laws and Regu- 
lations Pertaining to Mortgage Fi- 
nance Realistic ?”—Moderator to be 
announced. 

Panel members: L. A. Jennings, 
deputy comptroller, Office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Joseph R. Jones, vice- 
president, Security First National 
Bank, Los Angeles; Walter S. Rosen- 
berry, Jr., deputy administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Washington, D. C.; and Harry A. 
Yoars, vice-president, The First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, New 
York. 


Closing Session 
Wednesday, March 9, 9:30 A.M. 


“The Money Market and the Mort- 
gage Outlook,” by Dr. James J. 
O’Leary, director of economic re- 
search, Life Insurance Association 
of America, New York. 

“Clarifying the Roles and Goals of 
Financial Institutions in the Savings 
Field” — moderated by Gaylord A. 
Freeman, Jr., vice-president, Savings 
and Mortgage Division, American 
Bankers Association; president, The 
First National Bank of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Il. 


“Snookie, you can’t mean it... you’ve 
entered my beauty parlor expenses as 
necessities!” 


Panel members: Dr. Grover W. 
Ensley, executive vice-president, Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks, New York; J. Deane 
Gannon, director, Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions, Washington, D. C.; 
Eugene C. Mortlock, president, First 
Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion, New York; and L. M. Schwartz, 
president, Citizens State Bank, Paola, 
Kans. 

“The Outlook for Savings in 
Banks,” by Dr. Jules I. Bogen, pro- 
fessor of finance, New York Univer- 
sity, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, New York. 

Immediately following Dr. Bogen’s 
presentation, he will answer ques- 
tions from a meet-the-banking-press 
panel comprising: William R. Kuhns, 
moderator, editor, BANKING, Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, New 
York; Clinton Axford, editor, Amer- 
ican Banker, New York; Harold E. 
Group, editor and publisher, Savings 
Bank Journal, New York; Harris 
Vennema, editor and publisher, Hast- 
ern Banker, Philadelphia. 


Bankers Trust Offers 


Automatic Savings 


A NEW method of saving — 
through systematic deductions from 
a checking account—is now being 
offered to customers of the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York. 

Briefly, the plan operates this way. 
Customers of Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, with both savings and check- 
ing accounts, may specify one of 
two dates and any amount over $10 
to be transferred from the checking 
account into the savings account. 
Transfers will be made monthly and 
there will be no charge to the cus- 
tomer. 

The system is called the Bankers 
Trust Company Automatic Savings 
Plan. 


Deposit Gains at Mutual 
Savings Lower in 1959 


DURING 1959 the nation’s mu- 
tual savings banks had a net inflow 
of savings of close to $1.2-billion 
and added a total of nearly $1.9- 
billion to their mortgage holdings, 
it was reported at the year-end by 
the National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks. 

The association pointed out that 


John W. Remington, president, Ameri- 
can Bankers Association and of Lincoln 
Rochester Trust Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., left, receives appointment as 
Goodwill Ambassador for the Savings 
Bond Program from Under Secretary of 
the Treasury Julian B. Baird. Under 
Secretary Baird made the presentation 
on behalf of Secretary Anderson, who 
was abroad at the time. In accepting the 
Goodwill Ambassadorial appointment, 
Mr. Remington again pledged the 
A.B.A.’s vigorous support to the bond 
program as an essential part of good 
Federal debt management 


though 1959 deposit gains were 
smaller than for the record year of 
1958 and less than desirable in an 
economy dependent on savings for 
sound growth, savings banks had 
been able to finance nearly as large 
a volume of home building and pur- 
chases as they did in 1958. 

Referring to the prospects for de- 
posit gains in 1960, Dr. Grover W. 
Ensley, executive vice-president of 
the association, said that a slight 
reduction in withdrawals and a con- 
tinuation of the current large flow 
of deposits could mean larger net de- 
posit gains in 1960 than in 1959. He 
pointed to the expected rise in aver- 
age personal incomes in 1960, some 
indication of growing caution on, the 
part of individuals to enter the stock 
market, and the announcement of 
increases in interest rates as posi- 
tive factors pointing to higher net 
deposit gains in 1960. 

The association reported that, at 
year end, the total deposit liability 
of the 518 mutual savings banks in 
the United States and the Virgin 
Islands will approach $35-billion and 
assets $39-billion. Their mortgage 
holdings will be close to $25-billion, 
representing more than 63% of total 
assets. 
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Housing and Mortgages 


A.B.A. Will Hold Regional Mortgage Workshop in San Francisco 
on February 22-24 


LEADERS in the field of mort- 
gage lending in western states will 
be on the program for the second 
regional Mortgage Workshop Meet- 
ing held under the auspices of the 
American Bankers Association at 
the Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, 
February 22-24. This will be a work- 
ing meeting, with each session 
planned to provide for the widest 
possible audience participation and 
a discussion of current problems in 
mortgage lending, according to Dr. 
Kurt F. Flexner, director of Mort- 
gage Finance, A.B.A., who will have 
overall supervision of the meeting. 

Registration, will open Monday af- 
ternoon, February 22, at 3 P.M., with 
a reception at 5:30 P.M. for the 
registrants. 

The conference territory will in- 
clude the states of Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, New Mexico, Ore- 
gon, Utah, Washington; and general 
chairman will be D. C. Sutherland, 
senior vice-president, Bank of Amer- 
ica N.T. & S.A., San Francisco. 

The program for the workshop 
follows: 


Monday, February 22 
38 P.M.—Registration 
5:30—Reception 
Morning Session 


Tuesday, February 23, 9:30 A.M. 


Presiding, General Chairman D. 
C. Sutherland. 


D. C. Sutherland 


February 1960 


V. R. Steffensen 


Mortgage Credit by Institutions 


(In millions of dollars) 


Sept. 30, 1958 


Commercial banks 

Mutual savings banks 

Life insurance cos. 

Savings and loan CoS. 


“The Future of Mortgage Finance 
for Commercial Banks,” by Dr. Flex- 
ner. 

“Advantages of Mortgage Lending 
for Commercial Banks,” by V. R. 
Steffensen, executive vice-president, 
First Security Bank of Idaho N.A., 
Boise, Idaho. 

“The Money Market and the Mort- 
gage Outlook,” by Dr. Paul F. Wendt, 
chairman, Real Estate Research Pro- 
gram; professor of finance, Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administra- 
tion, University of California, Berke- 
ley. 


Afternoon Session 
2-4 P.M. 

“The Flow of Mortgage Funds— 
How to Use Them to Best Advantage 
for Your Bank’”—Mr. Sutherland, 
moderator. Panel members, topics: 

“The Residential Mortgage as a 
Long Term Investment,” by Harry 
G. Baldwin, vice-president, Washing- 
ton Mutual Savings Bank, Seattle. 

“FHA, VA, and Conventional 


Joseph R. Jones 


Sept. 30, 1959 
$27,630 
24,610 
38,493 
51,500 


% Change 


43,997 


Mortgages,” by Ralph E. Bruneau, 
vice-president, Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix. 

“Mortgage Origination and Servic- 
ing,” by Willis R. Bryant, Bryant- 
Johnson Mortgage Company, San 
Francisco. 

“Interim Financing and Construc- 
tion Lending,” by Joseph R. Jones, 
member, Real Estate Mortgage Com- 
mittee, American Bankers Associa- 
tion; vice-president, Security - First 
National Bank, Los Angeles. 


Morning Session — Seminars 
Wednesday, February 24 

“How to Plan and Build Up a Bal- 
anced Mortgage Portfolio.” 

“How to Manage Your Mortgage 
Operations—The Income and Cost 
Side of Mortgages.” 


Afternoon Session—Seminar 
2-3:30 P.M. 
“Construction Lending and In- 
terim Mortgage Financing.” 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 154) 
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Paul F. Wendt 


$24,700 11.9 
22,746 8.2 
36,472 5.5 
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Predictions 


Watch ever 
more closely 


Prepare fora 
big auto year 


State association 
launches 


credit school 


A.B.A. survey 
reveals ... 


Instalment Credit 


So much of the economy’s future is based on instalment credit. 

Discretionary income is expected to increase tremendously—an American Finance 
Conference vice-president predicts a jump from slightly over $100-billion today to 
$200-billion by 1970. 


Proportionately, predictions for instalment credit volume during the next decade 
range from $60-billion to $100-billion, compared to about $39-billion now, putting 
an awesome burden upon the credit-granting banker. 


So, here’s a warning from R. C. Kemper, board chairman of City National Bank 
& Trust Company of Kansas City—now, more than ever, watch your customer’s 
ability to pay, not his willingness. Although most instalment credit represents an 
investment in durable consumer goods and homes, with the extension of consumer 
lines of credit, more soft goods and services are being acquired by this means than 
ever before. Now, more than ever, don’t let your customer overextend. 


Also—as Mr. Kemper admonished the A.B.A.’s Credit Conference in Chicago last 
month—remember that the product being financed is a much better guarantee than 
dealer endorsement or reserves—a dealer with high repossessions can endorse him- 
self right out of business. A good product that doesn’t need too much servicing, 
and gives leisure, comfort, or enjoyment —a proper down payment, reasonable 
terms, and a borrower with a good credit record on this type of paper—these are 
your best endorsement. 


Commercial banking is on the threshold of one of the biggest years in instal- 
ment credit ever, with automobile financing scheduled to play the major role. Auto 
paper has increased 300% over the past 10 years—from about $1.75-billion to $7- 
billion as of July 1959. Prediction by Louis J. Asterita, deputy manager of the 
A.B.A.’s Instalment Credit Commission: 30% to 40% more new car sales in 1960 
than there were in 1959. Be prepared to service the increased volume of paper. 


¢ ¢ 


Rapid growth, new legal framework, and radically new services in the consumer 
credit field have inspired one state association to provide special training for its 
members. The New York State Bankers Association has launched a Bankers Insti- 
tute for Credit Management, the first of its kind on a state-association level that 
we’ve heard of. 


Study areas: (1) Federal and state laws and regulations; (2) cost analysis; (3) 
services; (4) public relations and business development; (5) economics; (6) man- 
agement policies; (7) operations; (8) collection; (9) audit control; (10) insurance. 

This makes a total of 11 formal education programs conducted for the banking 
industry by this association through its School of Banking. Eighteen weeks of ses- 
sions are scheduled by the school for 1960. 


@ 


From a banker opinion survey compiled by the A.B.A. Credit Policy Commission, 
dated December: , 


¢ Slight upward pressure on interest rates for some categories of loans. The 
legal maximum is being charged in some states—these must remain static pend- 
ing legislative changes. 


¢ Credit reasons continue to be the number one reason for turndowns, followed 
by tight money and inflationary effects on the economy of the particular area. 


¢ Personal loan increases predicted in some areas— mostly by banks offering 
“check-credit.” 
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Biggest year ever ahead; 
biggest job ever goes with it. 


Latest delinquency figures: percentage of total number of bank instalment loans 
outstanding that are delinquent reported at 1.82%, close to the high for the past 
five years. 


The shape of economic growth in the United States during 1960 may depend on 
the credit policies and operating procedures used to keep bank instalment credit 
on a sound basis, says Edward J. Frey, chairman of the A.B.A. Instalment Credit 
Commission and president of the Union Bank and Trust Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


Here’s a partial program for the A.B.A. National Instalment Credit Confer- 
ence, aS announced by Mr. Frey, during which representatives of banks, indus- 
try, and government will look at and talk over instalment lending in the months 
ahead. The conference is set for March 21-23 at The Conrad Hilton in Chicago. 


The tentative program includes: 

Monday morning, March 21: introductory remarks by Chairman Frey; addresses 
by Carl A. Bimson, vice-president of the A.B.A., and president, Valley National 
Bank, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Tuesday morning: addresses by Sam M. Fleming, president, Third National Bank 
in Nashville, Tenn., who was 1956-57 president of the National Bank Division of the 
A.B.A.; Casimir A. Sienkiewicz, president, Central-Penn National Bank of Phila- 
delphia, and chairman, A.B.A. Committee on Economic Growth Without Inflation; 
and Peter E. Schruth, vice-president and advertising director, The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, New York City. 


Wednesday morning: addresses by L. W. Lundell, board chairman, Universal 
C.L.T. Credit Corporation, New York City; and Dr. Paul W. McCracken, professor 
of business conditions, School of Business Administration, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 


Monday and Tuesday afternoons again will be devoted to “bull sessions” in which 
registered bankers will be able to discuss specific problems and developments in 
their instalment lending activities. 


Revolving check-credit, formally introduced to the conference last year, should 
be a “hot topic” again. The past year’s experiences in this new area should make 
interesting discussion as representatives of banks of different sizes and localities 
get together. A better background for policy decisions in this area should shape up 
as a result. 


Additional speakers and special features will be announced in the final program 
for the conference. 


Edward J. Frey Sam M. Fleming C. A. Sienkiewicz Carl A. Bimson 


February 1960 


Delinquencies up 


March 21-23: 
A.B.A. 
Instalment Credit 
Conference 


Program 
Partly Set 


Bull Sessions 
Planned 


Some 
Banker-Speakers 
Scheduled 
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Feb. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
May 
May 


June 


Aug. 


Sept. 


American Bankers Association 


8-10 
22-24 


7- 9 
10-11 


21-23 
12-13 
30- 
June 3 
13-24 
8-26 
18-21 


Mid-Winter Trust Conference, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York 

Second Regional Mortgage Workshop 
Meeting, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco 

57th Annual Savings and Mortgage Con- 
ference, Hotel Roosevelt, New York 

Agricultural Commission and Subcom- 
mittee on Agricultural Credit, Hotel 
Ponce de Leon, St. Augustine, Florida 

Instalment Credit Conference, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago 

Southern Trust Conference, Colonial 
Inn-Desert Ranch, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

American Institute of Banking, Statler 
Hilton Hotel, Boston 

The Stonier Graduate School of Bank- 
ing, Rutgers—The State University, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

The National Trust School, Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, IIl. 

86th Annual Convention, New York City 


State Associations 


Robert Meyer Hotel, Jackson- 

ville 

Georgia, Cruise abroad S. S. Bergens- 
fjord 

Louisiana, Hotel Roosevelt, New Or- 
leans 

Alabama, Cruise abroad S. S. Bergens- 
fjord 

South Carolina, Cruise to Nassau 

Oklahoma, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 


_North Dakota, Dacotah Hotel, Grand 


Forks 

Missouri, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis 

North Carolina, The Carolina Hotel, 
Pinehurst 

Ohio, Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati 

Delaware, Du Pont Hotel, Wilmington 

Kansas, Topeka 

Texas, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth 

Pennsylvania, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia 

Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

Indiana, French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, 
French Lick 

New Jersey Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City 

Massachusetts, New Ocean House, 
Swampscott 

ou. Royal Nevada Hotel, Las Vegas, 

ev. 

New Mexico, Western Skies Hotel, Al- 
buquerque 

— Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 


OCTOBER 
SMTWTFS 


NOVEMBER 
SMTWTFS SMTWTFS 


SMTWTFS 


California, Ambassador Hotel, Los An- 
geles 

Illinois, Palmer House, Chicago 

Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 

Connecticut, Equinox House, Manchester, 
Vt. 

Minnesota, Leamington Hotel, Minne- 


apolis 
Dist. of C., The Homestead, Hot Springs, 


Va. 

Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 

New York, Lake Placid Club, Lake 
Placid 

Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 

Montana, Canyon Village Hotel, Yellow- 
stone National Park 

Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 

Wyoming, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran 

*New Hampshire, Wentworth-by-the-Sea, 
Portsmouth 

*New Hampshire Mutual Savings, Went- 
worth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth 

Washington, Davenport Hotel, Spokane 

Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 

Colorado, Hilton Hotel, Denver 

Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester 

New Jersey Mutual Savings, Monmouth 
Hotel, Spring Lake 

West Virginia, The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs 

Maine Savings Banks, Poland Spring 
House, Poland Spring 

Massachusetts Savings Banks, Poland 
Spring House, Poland Spring, Me. 

Nebraska, Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln 

New Hampshire Fall Meeting, Mountain 
View House, Whitefield 

Connecticut Mutual Savings, Mountain 
View House, Whitefield, N. H. 

Iowa, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines 

Arizona, Biltmore Hotel, Phoenix 

*Joint Meeting 


Other Organizations 


NABAC Eastern Regional, Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia 

NABAC Northern Regional, Schroeder 
Hotel, Milwaukee 

NABAC Southern Regional, Chase-Park 
Plaza Hotel, St. Louis 

Independent Bankers Association, Hilton 
Hotel, Denver, Colo. 

Association of Registered Bank Holding 
Companies 2nd Annual Meeting, The 
— White Sulphur Springs, 


. Va. 

NABAC Western Regional, Hotel Utah, 
Salt Lake City 

NABAC 36th Annual Convention, Hotel 
Statler, Los Angeles 

National Association of Bank Women, 
Annual Convention, Huntington-Sher- 
aton Hotel, Pasadena, Calif. 


All banking associations are invited to send in dates of their forthcoming meetings fpr this calendar. 


1961 JANUARY 1961 


SMTWTFS 


DECEMBER 


~ 


? 
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THE INDIANA 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF INDIANAPOLIS 


Gateway te Business tr Indiana 


Condensed of Condition 


at the close of business December 31, 1959 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


Cash and Due from Banks $138,940,137.71 Deposits $446,617,326.70 
United States Government Securities . . 110,156,211.50 Reserve for Taxes, Interest and Expenses. 2,207,720.36 
Other Bonds and Securities 22,502,003.40 Dividend Payable January 4,1960.... 

Loans and Discounts 216,788,861 .62 Unearned Discount 

Stock in the Federal Reserve Bank ... 1,200,000.00 Other Liabilities 

Bank Buildings 6,000,000.00 Capital Accounts: 

Accrued Interest Receivable 1,382,385.41 aan 

Other Resources 417,507.96 Undivided Profits. . . 4,698,514.55 44,698,514.55 


$497,387,107.60 $497,387,107.60 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


RUSSELL L. WHITE 
WILLIAM P. FLYNN Honorary Chairman of the Board WILSON MOTHERSHEAD 
Chairman of the Board President 


CORNELIUS 0. ALIG JOSEPH E. CAIN ANTON HULMAN, JR. JOSEPH IRWIN MILLER 
President, President, President, Chairman of the Board, 
Home Land Investment Co. P. R. Mallory & Co. Inc. Hulman & Co. Cummins Engine Co., Inc. 

Terre Haute, Indiana Columbus, Indiana 
irector, N ’ j 
Gregory & Appel, Inc. Railroadmen’s Federal Savings Chairman of the Board, 

EARL B. BARNES & Loan Association Inland Container Corporation EMIL SCHRAM 
Barnes Hickam Pantzer & Boyd 

ROBERT A. EFROYMSON JOHN J. MADDEN alley rarms, Inc. 

R. NORMAN BAXTER President, President, Peru, Indiana 
President, Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc. John J. Madden SAMUEL R. SUTPHIN 
The Keyless Lock Company Manufacturing Company Chairman of the Board, 

e HARVEY BRADLEY BRODEHURST ELSEY Beveridge Paper Company 


c President, J. KURT MAHRDT 
— Advisory Board, Indianapolis Glove Company Executive Vice President el VALENTINE 


J i 
sed —— Steel HARRY S. HANNA MYRON J. McKEE Pitman-Moore Company 


President, President, JOSEPH 0. WAYMIRE 
VOLNEY M. BROWN Indiana Bell Telephone State Automobile Insurance Vice President and Treasurer, 
Vice President Company Association Eli Lilly and Company 


Upon request we will gladly send you a copy of our 1959 Annual Report 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Leading Trust Authorities to Speak 
at A.B.A. Mid-Winter Trust Conference 


ference of the American Bank- 

ers Association will be held at 
The Waldorf-Astoria in New York 
City on February 8-10. Charles W. 
Hamilton, president of the Associa- 
tion’s Trust Division and senior vice- 
president and trust officer of The 
National Bank of Commerce, Hous- 
ton, Tex., announces that the follow- 
ing speakers will be heard during 
the two and one-half day conference: 


Te 41st Mid-Winter Trust Con- 


Monday, February 8, 9:30 A.M. 
Invocation by Gilbert T. Stephen- 
son, former president, Trust Divi- 
sion, A.B.A., Pendleton, N. C. 
Address by Mr. Hamilton; ‘The 
National Trust School,” by Richard 
P. Chapman, chairman, Board of Re- 
gents, The National Trust School, 
and president, The Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, Boston; “Trusts and 
the Conflict of Laws,” by Austin W. 
Scott, professor of law, Harvard Law 
School, Cambridge, Mass.; and “In- 
vestment Environment in the 1960s,” 
by Dr. Marcus Nadler, professor of 
finance, New York University, New 
York. Joseph H. Wolfe, vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer, The Merchants 
National Bank, Boston, will preside. 


Investment Session 

Monday, February 8, 2 P.M. 

“Prudence Will Be Prosecuted,” 
by Charles W. Buek, first vice-presi- 
dent, United States Trust Company, 
New York; “Why Bonds in a Trust 
Portfolio?,” by Arthur L. Coburn, 
Jr., vice-president, Old Colony Trust 
Company, Boston, Mass.; “Bank and 
Finance Company Stock,” by F. W. 
Elliott Farr, vice-president, Girard 
Trust Corn Exchange Bank, Phila- 
delphia; “Chemicals,” by Jeremy C. 
Jenks, Cyrus L. Lawrence & Sons, 
New York; “Motor Industry,” by 
Malcolm D. Brown, R. W. Pressprich 
& Co., New York; and “Public Utili- 
ties,” by Charles A. O’Neil, vice- 
president, Duff and Phelps, Inc., 
Chicago. 

At the conclusion of these ad- 
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dresses, speakers Buek, Coburn, 
Farr, Jenks, Brown, and O’Neil will 
form a panel to answer questions. 
The panel leader will be Philip B. 
Simonds, Jr., chairman, Trust Divi- 
sion’s Committee on Trust Invest- 
ments, who is vice-president, Rhode 
Island Hospital Trust Company, 
Providence. 

Robert R. Duncan, vice-president, 
Trust Division, and chairman, Har- 
vard Trust Company, Cambridge, 
Mass., will preside -at this session. 


Tuesday, February 9, 9:15 A.M. 


Address by John W. Remington, 
president, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and president, Lincoln Ro- 
chester Trust Company, Rochester, 
N. Y.; “Needed: A Reconsideration 
of Common Trust Fund Regula- 
tions,” by Charles G. Young, Jr., 
senior vice-president and senior trust 
officer, City National Bank & Trust 
Company, Kansas City; and “A Co- 
ordinated Trust Plan,” by A. Key 
Foster, Attorney at Law, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; and speaker to be an- 
nounced. President Hamilton will 
preside at this session. 


Pension and Profit-Sharing Trusts 
Tuesday, February 9, 2 P.M. 
Address by Dr. Roger F. Murray, 


S. Sloan Colt professor of banking 
and finance, Graduate School of Bus- 


iness, Columbia University, New 
York; “Funding Pension Plans Un- 
der Today’s Economy,” by Frank L. 
Griffin, Jr., vice-president and actu- 
ary, The Wyatt Company, Chicago. 
A panel on “Keogh Funds” with 
Cecil P. Bronston, chairman, Trust 
Division’s Committée on Employees 
Trusts, and vice-president, Conti- 
nenta] Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company, Chicago, as leader. 
Panel members: Charles M. Bliss, 
executive vice-president, The Bank 
of New York, New York; Richmond 
M. Corbett, trust officer, Chicago 
Title and Trust Company, Chicago; 
and C. R. Miller, vice-president and 
trust officer, City Bank and Trust 


Company, in Jackson, Michigan, 

Carlysle A. Bethel, vice-chairman 
and senior trust officer, Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C., and immediate past 
president, Trust Division, A.B.A,, 
will preside. 


Smaller Trust Departments 
(Under $5-million) 

Tuesday, February 9, 2 P. M. 

“Requirements for Operating a 
Good Trust Department,” by Wil- 
liam Matthews, assistant to di- 
1.ctor, Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, Washington, D. C.; and 
“Overcoming Objections,” by John 
M. Grotheer, assistant vice-president, 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, New 
York. Panel on “Problems of Smaller 
Trust Departments,” to be composed 
of J. H. Bowen, vice-president and 
trust officer, Union National Bank, 
Little Rock, Ark.; W. L. Johnson, 
vice-president and trust officer, Se- 
curity-Mutual Bank and Trust Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.; D. W. Jurgemeyer, 
vice-president and trust officer, Ir- 
win Union Bank and Trust Co. 
Columbus, Ind.; William B. Ogden, 
III, vice-president and trust officer, 
Merchants National Bank and Trust 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y.; and 
Henry Toland, vice-president and 
trust officer, Exchange National 
Bank of Tampa, Fla. Leader to be 
announced. Presiding at this session 
will be H. T. Uehling, trust officer, 
The First National Bank & Trust 
Co., Fargo, N. D. 


Medium Trust Departments 
(Over $5-million) 

Tuesday, February 9, 2 P.M. 

“Recruiting and Training Trust 
Personnel,” by James M. Slay, vice- 
president, Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond, Va. Panel on ‘Medium 
Trust Departments” composed of R. 
F. Dewey, assistant vice-president 
and trust officer, First National 
Bank of Arizona, Phoenix; James 
F. English, Jr., vice-president, The 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 
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Orgonized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882-~-incorporated 1907 


115 WEST MONROE STREET—CHICAGO 90 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


December 31, 1959 
RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. . .$190,153,592.71 
U. S. Government Securities.......... 175,244,275.28 
State and Municipal Securities 47,955,129.20 
Other Bonds and Securities 3,944,646.26 
Loans and Discounts 381,133,756.09 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 1,200,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances... 106,983.05 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources. 4,203,278.07 
Bank Premises 12,000,000.00 


$815,941,660.66 


LIABILITIES 


Demand Deposits. .. $631,110,377.40 

Time Deposits 106,508,511.19 
Total Deposits 

Dividend Payable January 4, 1960 

Bills Payable 

Acceptances 

Reserves for Taxes, Interest, etc 

General Contingency Reserve 

«+++. 20,000,000.00 

20,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits.... 10,687,266.45 
Total Capital Funds 50,687,266.45 

$815,941,660.66 


United States Government Obligations and Other Securities carried at 
$100,962,630 are pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other 
purposes as required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SySTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEposiTt INSURANCE CORPORATION 


**And that, folks, 
is how 
it adds up 

here at 

the Harris.” 


DIRECTORS 


EDWIN C. AUSTIN 
Sidley, Austin, Burgess & Smith 
BURTON A. BRANNEN 
Senior Vice President 
WESLEY M. DIXON 
President, Container Corporation 
of America 
ROBERT W. GALVIN 
President, Motorola Inc. 
DAVID GRAHAM 
Financial Vice President 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
NORMAN W. HARRIS 
Room 2003, Harris Trust Bldg. 
STANLEY G. HARRIS 
Chairman, Executive Committee 
CHARLES C. JARCHOW 
Chairman of Board, 
American Steel Foundries 
WAYNE A. JOHNSTON 
President, Illinois Central Railroad 
WILLIAM V. KAHLER 
President 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company 
EDWIN A. LOCKE, JR. 
President, Union Tank Car Company 
ERNEST S. MARSH 
President, The Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway Company 
JOHN L. McCAFFREY 
Director, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 
F. B. McCONNELL 

Chairman of Boa 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
JAMES L. PALMER 
President, Marshall Field & Company 
WILLIAM A. PATTERSON 
President, United Air Lines, Inc. 
CHARLES H. PERCY 
President, Bell & Howell Company 
JOHN G. SEARLE 
President, G. D. Searle & Co. 
DONALD P. WELLES 
Senior Vice President 
FRANK H. WOODS 
President, Sahara Coal Company, Inc. 
KENNETH V. ZWIENER 
President 
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Mid-Winter Trust 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 106) 
Connecticut Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Hartford; Stetson B. Harman, 
vice-president jand trust officer, The 
First National Bank of Oregon, Port- 
land; Howard J. Johnson, vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer, American Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
Chicago; and Joseph L. Whyte, vice- 
president and trust officer, American 
Security and Trust Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Leader to be an- 
nounced. 


Opening and Operating a 
Trust Department 

Tuesday, February 9, 2 P.M. 

“Authority Required to Open a 
Trust Department,” by Joseph M. 
Naughton, president, Second Na- 
tional Bank, Cumberland, Md.; ‘‘Ad- 
ministrative and Personnel Needs,” 
by John D. Hartman, vice-president 
and trust officer, Poudre Valley Na- 
tional Bank of Fort Collins, Colo.; 
“Systems and Machines Needed,” by 
Noel L. Mills, vice-president and 
senior trust officer, Deposit Guaranty 
Bank and Trust Company, Jackson, 


... WITH ONLY A NARROW 32-FOOT LOT! 


The Colonial Bank & Trust Company, Waterbury, Connecticut, 
reached this mark in just 6 years, thanks to an automatic 
drive-in turntable system. In an area "too cramped for drive- 
in service," the electric eye-controlled turntable made the 
difference, handling as many as 358 vehicles in a 6-hour day 


(one a minute). 


Functioning year-round in all weather, Maden turntables have 
made drive-in banking possible when most needed—in the face 
of increased competition for accounts and extensive adjacent 
competitive parking and drive-in facilities. 


If you missed us at the ABA Convention: / 


See how a sate, foolproof, automatic turntable system 
can extend your facilities — make drive-in service pos- 
sible in crowded downtown areas. SEND TODAY for 
this free brochure showing how to bank on a 25-foot 
lot. Or write for a free appraisal of your own problem 


and list of existing installations. 


MACTON MACHINERY COMPANY, INC. - STAMFORD 6, CONN. 
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Miss.; “Trust Possibilities in a Coun. 
try Bank,” by John H. Crocker, 
chairman and president, Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Decatur, IIl.; and 
lations with Other Groups,” by Tho- 
burn Mills, vice-president and trust 
officer, The National City Bank of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Presiding at this 
session will be Waldemar F. Pralle, 
vice-president and trust officer, City 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Estate Planning Panel 
Tuesday, February 9, 2 P.M. 
Leader, John M. Zuber, vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer, Republic Na- 
tional Bank of Dallas, Tex. Panel 
members: Robert M. Lovell, senior 
vice-president, The Hanover Bank, 
New York; Charles B. McCaffrey, 
professor of insurance, Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia; Joseph A. McClain, 
Jr., Mabry, Reaves, Carlton, Fields 
& Ward, Tampa, Fla.; and Eugene 
J. Patton, Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & 
Co., New York, N. Y. 


Wednesday, February 10, 9:15 A.M. 

Address by John D. Randall, pres- 
ident, American Bar Association, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; ‘‘Can Small Es- 
tates and Trusts Be Profitable,” by 
Morton Smith, vice-president, Girard 
Trust Corn Exchange Bank, Phila- 
delphia; and address by A. James 
Casner, professor of law, Harvard 
Law School, Cambridge, Mass. 
Thomas H. Beacom, chairman, Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Trust Division, 
A.B.A., and senior vice-president, 
The First National Bank of Chicago, 
will preside. 


12:45 P.M. 

Delegates will again be the guests, 
at luncheon, of The New York Clear- 
ing House Association. Gardiner 
Symonds, chairman and president, 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Com- 
pany, Houston, will be guest speaker. 


When you think of all the lonely 
people without relatives or neigh- 
bors, you certainly envy them. 


There are things more urgent than 
money—for instance, your bills. 


The sour-grapevine is the fastest 
route for gossip. 
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ELECTRO-HYDRAULIC OPERATION 
WITH PUSHBUTTON CONTROL. In 
the event of power failure, the deco 
rative triplex handle can be used to 
operate the door manuaily 


FLOOR LEVEL THRESHOLD... NO 


FOOT BRIDGE. No back- breaking 
lifting of a foot bridge. No tripping 
hazards. 


INTERLOCKING VESTIBULE AN- 
CHORS ENTRANCE TO MASONRY 


The vault entrance, so _ installed, 
may be expected to withstand even 
an atomic blast 


RESISTANCE TO CARBIDE-TIPPED 
DRILLS. New CHI-TEN metal pro- 


HERRING- HALL: MARVIN OFFERS tects combination locks and time 
ALL THESE IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES lock from drill attack. 


RESISTANCE TO OXY-ACETYLENE 
TORCH. Torch-resisting TX-3 metal 
and a solid plate of 99% pure elec- 
trolytic copper protects combina- 
tion lock and time lock from torch 
attack 


HOLDUP PROTECTION. Silent sig- 
nal alarm is of great importance in 
the event of an early morning hold- 
up attack. 


HOLDUP LOCK. Prevents bank per- 
sonnel from being locked in the 
vault inadvertently or in connection 
with a holdup. 


DUAL CONTROL DIAL OPERATES 
TWO COMBINATION LOCKS. Pat- 
ented push-pull dial, set in the 
center bronze cone of the triplex 
handle, selectively operates the two 
combination locks, 


BEAUTY THAT INSPIRES CUS- 
TOMER CONFIDENCE. All mech- 
anism is concealed. All exterior 
surfaces are’ satin-finish stainless 
steel embellished with bronze. 


Herring « Hall» Marvin Constel- 
lation vault doors are made in 


standard thicknesses: 314”, 

7”, 10”. Super Constellation , FREE ON REQU EST 

doors are availabie in 12”, | 

16” and 20” thicknesses. ~— Elaborate presentation brochure in 
full color showing variety of avail- 

able architraves, specifications and 


HERRING-HALL*MARVIN SAFE CO. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


A division of DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED 
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FAST CHECK CLEARING.. 


(the fastest in New York State) is yours 
through the Marine Midland family of 
banks. You get the advantage of speedy 
land/air courier service and 24-hour check 
collection operations. 


INFORMATION... 


about local business conditions and profit- 
able opportunities for your customers is 
available to you from any one of the 
Marine Midland banks in 95 communities 
-all over New York State. 


11 banks with 171 offices 
serving 95 communities. 


"New York State’ 


first family 


of home-town banks 


The Marine Trust Company of Western New York—Buffalo © The Marine 
Midland Trust Company of New York—New York City * Genesee Valley 
Union Trust Company—Rochester « Marine Midland Trust Company of 
Southern New York—Binghamton-Elmira ¢ Marine Midland Trust Com- 
pany of Central New York—Syracuse * Marine Midland Trust Company of 
the Mohawk Valley—Utica * The Northern New York Trust Company— 
Watertown ¢ Chautauqua National Bank of Jamestown—Jamestown ¢ The 
Manufacturers National Bank of Troy—Troy *« Marine Trust 
Company of Rockland County—Nyack * Auburn Trust Company—Auburn 
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Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Better Methods 
and Systems 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


pany,” was prepared by PBA’s spe- 
cial Committee on Emergency 
Preparedness. The committee says it 
realizes that the program outlined 
is a minimum one. “Every bank, 
large or small, must adjust such a 
program to its own individual needs, 
It is our desire to impress upon all 
banks the urgency of having such 
an emergency program.” 

The booklet is available at 50 
cents a copy from PBA, Box 152, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Accountants’ Institute Film 
Shows CPA at Work 


The American Institute of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants is sponsor 
of “CPA,” a 28-minute documentary- 
type film in black and white showing 
a day in the life of a certified public 
accountant. 

The film dramatizes the personal 
relationships of the CPA during a 
single day. Its purpose is to inform 
young people about accounting ca- 
reers, but its potential use is wider, 
the Institute says. The cast is com- 
posed of professional actors. 


An honest fisherman is never 
interesting, and an interesting fisher- 
man is never honest. 


Before Christmas Santa Claus 
carries the bag but after Christmas 
Dad is left holding it. 


They say money doesn’t bring 
happiness, but it’s nice to be able 
to find out for yourself. 


Remember that it is impossible 
for one fool to get into an argument. 


A bill collector is a person who 
doesn’t like to be invited to call 
again. 


A rich uncle is liked by everyone 
because of his purseonality. 


The best conversationalist is the 
person who lets others do the talk- 
ing. 


Most people believe everything 
they think and most of what they 
hear. 
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‘MONEY ON THE MOVE:. 


to serve you better —Money is a busy traveler. It is made to go places and do things. Expand 


businesses. Build homes. Better your living. And a bank is people who keep money going places and doing things for 
you. Whatever your financial needs, you’ll find Detroit Bank & Trust people are good people to do business with. 
Prove it to yourself . . . soon. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1959 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


Cash and Due from Banks $149,311,828 d Oth 70,912.960 
ndividuals, Corporations an ers...$470, 
United States Government Obligations. 275,933,819 &. 14.929'351 
State and Municipal Securities 115,515,524 i 27,463,338 


Corporate and Other Securities 2,333,319 $513,305,649 
Loans and Discounts $284,708,888 Savings and Time Deposits 378,532,460 


Total Deposits $891,838, 109 
Real Estate Loans 137,273,945 421,982,833 Liability on Letters of Credit... = 
Bank Properties and Equipment 10,039,366 Unearned Interest 


Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit.. 2,318,667 and 4,301,130 


Accrued Interest 3,751,283 p 45,000,000 


ivi j 10,805,337 
Other Assets 923,131 4,503,444 78,687,281 


$982,109,770 $982,109,770 


United States Government Securities in the foregoing statement with a par value of $82,535,000 are pledged to secure 
public and other deposits where required by law, including deposits of the State of Michigan amounting to $3,730,725. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


/ 
CALVIN P. BENTLEY LOUIS A. FISHER FREDERICK C. MATTHAE! HARRY L. PIERSON 
Chairman of the Board President i Director Chairman of the Board 
Owosso Savings Bank Fabricon Products Division American Metal Products Co. Dura Corporation 
Mitchell-Bentley Corp. Eagle-Picher Company JAMES McMILLAN CLEVELAND THURBER 
R WILLIAM A. FISHER Director Senior Partner 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co. Miller, Canfield, Paddock & Stone 
The Detroit Edison Co. Fisher & Company H. GRAY MUZZY HERBERT B. TRIX 
SELDEN 8. DAUME HERBERT H. GARDNER Chairman of the Board President 


- Senior Vice President Federal-Mogul-Bower Bearings, Inc. W. M. Chace Co. 
Vice Chairman DAVID WIDMAN 
LESLIE H. GREEN WILLIAM C. NEWBERG . Director 


JOSEPH M. DODGE Chairman Executive Vice President and Director 
Chairman Automotive Materials Corp. Chrysler Corporation 


FRANK D. EAMA CHARLES H. HEWITT RAYMOND T. PERRING President 
Butzel, Eaman, a Gust & Kennedy Executive Vice President President Wabeek Corporation 


MEN WHO KNOW THEIR BUSINESS BANK AT 


DETROIT BANK & TRUST 


57 CONVENIENT OFFICES MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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When the first USS Independence was commissioned 
in 1776, you probably could have put all the steel aboard 
her into one sea chest. But when the fifth Independence 
joined the U.S. fleet this year, she carried the widest 
variety of specialty steels ever assembled. 57,000 of her 
60,000 tons are steel. 


The Independence is big. She carries a crew of 3,500 
and her quarter mile of runways could park two luxury 
liners side by side. Turn her on end and she’d reach up 


to the 80th floor of the Empire State Building. Total 57 000 t 7 f t | 

working area for flight operations is over six acres. | 0 ns 0 $ e e go 
The Independence is built of steel, much of it supplied 

by United States Steel. For the greatest possible strength 

and toughness U.S. Steel furnished two types of spe- 

cially formulated and treated armor plate. Steel cables, 

strong enough to stop a landing jet bomber, were fur- 

nished by the American Steel & Wire Division of United 

States Steel. Her four 6614-foot, 50-ton propeller shafts 

were forged at the USS Homestead Works. And so it 

goes. From flight deck armor to the stainless steel used in 

her hospital, galley and crew’s quarters, USS Steels play 

an important part in the performance of one of the 

Navy’s finest ships. 


It took three years to build Independence. It took 50 
years of research and development to perfect the specialty 
steels of which she is made. USS is a registered trademark 


Something new in tie-downs. Instead of welded tie- 

downs, Independence has dimples placed at specified 

points in flight and hangar deck armor. U. S. Steel devel- : 

oped special dies for use in a 12,000-ton press, worked Hammocks are a thing of the past. Pullman- 
with the plate while it was cold. Danger of welded-in units type bunks with individual reading lights make crew’s 
breaking loose from overhead blast is now eliminated. quarters much more comfortable. 
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| }go to sea with the USS “Independence” 


United States Steel 


Lots of room, lots of steel here. Hangar deck aboard 
Independence can store 100 jets, is as big as two and a 
half football fields. 
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Stock Insurance Companies Meet the Competition 


UBLICLY held fire and casualty in- 

surance companies have shown 
improved financial condition. The im- 
provement occurred particularly be- 
tween 1957 and 1959. 

There are two major reasons: 
across-the-board premium rate hikes 
and better profits on securities. Un- 
derwriting losses are still in evi- 
dence, but they have been reduced. 
It is an anomaly that the stock com- 
panies do not make any money in 


the business for which they were or- 
ganized originally and that they have 
to depend, during certain periods, on 
their investment operations to make 
overhead and dividends. 

Travelers Insurance heads the list 
of these stock companies with an- 
nual premium writings in excess of 
$800,000,000. The current yield of 
the common stock is about 1.6%. 
The highest yields of the 19 leading 
companies include 5% for American 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


STATEMENT OF 


CONDITION 


AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS 


DECEMBER 


31, 1959 


RESOURCES 


CASH AND DUE FROM 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


BANKS 


OBLIGATIONS OF STATES AND POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS 


OTHER BONDS, NOTES AND DEBENTURES 
STOCK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 

LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 

INCOME EARNED—UNCOLLECTED 
BANKING HOUSE AND GARAGE PROPERTY 
FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 

OTHER REAL ESTATE 


CUSTOMERS’ LIABILITY—LETTERS OF CREDIT 


OTHER RESOURCES 


LIABILITIES 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS: 

COMMON STOCK 

SURPLUS 

UNDIVIDED PROFITS 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 


RESERVE—AMORTIZATION OF BOND PREMIUMS 
RESERVE—TAXES, INTEREST, EXPENSE, ETC 


LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED 
INCOME COLLECTED—UNEARNED 
DEPOSITS: 

INDIVIDUAL 

BANK 

U. S. GOVERNMENT 

OTHER PUBLIC FUNDS 


U. 8. Government and other securities carried at $30,687,803.56 in the above statement are 
deposited te secure public funds and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


Helping Build a Greater Fort Worth and Southwest 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


135,821,218.65 
955,136.32 
3,637,000.00 
1.00 

22,308.00 
681,231.50 

29,792.31 
$307, 744,265.30 


$ 9,350,000.00 
10,000,000.00 
1,171,018.54  $ 20,521,018.54 
3,208,685.68 
22,016.95 
1,581,512.09 
681,231.50 
1,803,478.53 


$203,930,854.96 
57,684,431.25 
4,575,460.32 
13,735,575.48 279,926,322.01 


$307,744,265.30 


Capital and Reserve Accounts Over $20 Million 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Insurance and 5.6% for Boston In. 
surance. 

The underwriting loss and profit 
pattern usually runs in cycles. In 
periods when there are large under. 
writing profits, the regulatory an- 
thorities tend to reduce premium 
rates for the benefit of the public, 
This then reaches a point where the 
companies lose money on their in- 
surance operations, whereupon they 
are allowed again to raise premium 
rates. This cycle has now begun. 

Thus, the investor may hope that, 
barring large catastrophes, there 
will be underwriting profits in 1960 
and 1961. The worst underwriting 
losses are still in auto lines, and 
higher premiums can. hardly elimi- 
nate them, unless there could be 
fewer accidents and less generous 
court awards. 

One obstacle being faced by the 
stock companies is mounting com- 
petition from such underwriters as 
All-State (owned by Sears Roebuck), 
State Farm Mutual, and Nationwide 
Mutual. While these were formerly 
underwriters of automobile risks 
only, they have branched out into 
the property and casualty fields. 
All-State, for example, is offering a 
home - owners’ package which in- 
cludes fire, theft, and personal li- 
ability insurance. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 


“TI need a change, sir. I just turned my- 


self down for a loan!”’ 
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CHARTERED 1799 


THE 


CHASE MANHATTAN 


BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: 18 Pine Street, New York 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1959 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks. 


U. S. Government Obligations 
State, Municipal and Other Securities 
Mortgages. . .. 


Loans 
Less: Reserve ‘Me Lisi 


New Building under Construction 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability . 
Other Assets . . « 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits . . 
Foreign Funds 
Reserve for Taxes 
Acceptances Outstanding 
Other Liabilities . 
Reserve for Contingencies 
Capital Funds: 

Capital Stock 


(13,167,000 50 Par) 
Surplus . . . 
Undivided 


. $164,587,500 


400,000,000 
91,570,700 


$2,094,662,547 
1,051,641,268 
483,919,066 
263,230,215 
4,337,169,408 
111,001,954 
34,661,851 
$1,150,874 
138,516,464 
__97,916,615 
$8,471,866,354 


$7,526,300,362 
14,367,151 
28,743,959 
143,556,180 
88,808,709 
13,931,793 


656,158,200 


$8,471,866,354 


Of the above assets $489,764,616 are pledged to secure public deposits and for other 
purposes, and trust and certain other deposits are preferred as provided by law. 
Securities with a book value of $40,982,722 are loaned to customers against collateral. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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PRACTIMATION 


A new word, which means more than automation, 


for it is the custom-fitted application of today’s finest 


automation equipment to your particular needs... 


This announcement is a culmination of Friden’s years in integrated data 
processing. Friden’s assumption of responsibility for the most important 
phase of automation—its practical application. 

The first step to PractiMation is a critical analysis of your office. Second, 
an outline of objectives for increasing its efficiency (without personnel 
changes). Then, consult your Friden man. He is an expert, and has solved 
a good many problems like yours. His help can be invaluable. 

Next, you need equipment that can be used by your present employees 
without special training; equipment which is sanely priced, easy to install. 
And, above all, equipment which is expandable with your business. 


Here are some good examples: 


A. Friden SBT Calculator—the famous 
“‘Thinking Machine of American Business.” 
Touch-one-key simplicity. Performs more 
steps in figure-work without operator deci- 
sions than any other calculating machine 
ever developed. 


B. Friden COMPUTYPER® ( Model CTS) — 
writes and figures a complete invoice in one 
operation with virtually no operator inter- 
vention. Reads alphabetical or numerical 
data from punched tape, edge-punched cards 
or tabulating cards; data not pre-punched is 


entered through the typewriter keyboard. 
The Computyper CTS and any good typist 
make up an entire billing department. 


C. Friden JUSTOWRITER®—makes any 
typist a skilled type compositor. Automati- 
rovides composi- 
tion for offset reproduction. 


These are just three. Friden’s full line of adding 
machines, calculators, accounting machines, 
mail room equipment, and ‘‘Tape Talk’’ IDP 
equipment can fully automate your office. Call 
your Friden man today, or write directly to 
Friden, Inc. 


© 1960 FRIDEN, INC. 


triden 


FRIDEN, INC. SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA © SALES, INSTRUCTION, SERVICE, THROUGHOUT THE FREE WORLD. 
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The stock companies have met 
this competition in several ways, 
Some of them have been selling 
health and accident insurance by 
mail, some have reduced the com- 
missions to their agents, and others 
with a large volume of paper work 
have installed electronic computers 
to save on office expenses. 

Admittedly, the most important 
item which the insured wants today 
is a package deal which combines 
fire, theft, liability, and even life in- 
surance. The emergence of life group 
policies, which are now the rule 
rather than the exception in any 
fair-sized office or factory, was per- 
haps responsible for the popular de- 
mand of package policies. 

In this category, premiums are 
usually broken down into modest 
monthly payments following the pat- 
tern of instalment sales. Thus, cus- 
tomers quite frequently buy more 
insurance than they would otherwise. 
This achieves a greater coverage for 
the customer, and the underwriter 
has only to cope with one bookkeep- 
ing problem instead of multiple ones. 

The ultimate in package policies 
means life insurance as well, which 
many property stock companies 
could not provide. This problem is 
being solved through acquisition or 
formation of new companies. Insur- 
ance Company of North America is 
a typical pioneering example. Its 
subsidiary, Life Insurance Company 
of North America, started opera- 
tions in 1957. In its first year of 
operation, it wrote nearly $120,000,- 
000 worth of policies. The immediate 
future of the industry for invest- 
ment purposes, thus, is good—selec- 
tively speaking. 

H.E.D. 


“And I’m willing to start at the bottom; 
vice-president or something like that!” 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


DIRECTORS 


FRED W. ACKERMAN, 
ETS : President, The Greyhound Corporation 
STEPHEN D. BECHTEL, JR., 
December 31, 1959 December 31, 1958 Executive Vice il» lg 


Bechtel Corporation 
CASH AND SECURITIES OTHMAR BERRY, 


Cash and Due from Banks . . . ~ $ 317,743,552.57 $ 282,891,710.09 President, Berry Oil Company 
United States Government Securities. . 397,080,941.70 448,192,558.25 CLYDE H. BRAND, 


State and Municipal Securities... 85,922,853.95 89,489,758.68 

Other Bonds and Securities. . . . . 4,887,734.05 8,701,826.36 Vice President, C. Brewer & Company, Ltd. 

TOTAL . . . §$ 805,635,082.27 $ 829,275,853.38 Vice President — Finance, 


California Packing Corporation 
LOANS : W. W. CROCKER, 
Commercial Loans ..... 4 418,528,685.10 $ 359,986,029.03 Chairman of the Board 


Real Estate Loans. . 380,483,002.57 313,394,231.25 


vesident 


Automobile Installment Loans . . H 102,529,303.60 85,676,075.48 S&W Fine Foods, Inc. 
Personal and Improvement Loans . 86,300,196.60 69,390,508.22 aa 


O87 QA1127 27 Standard Oil Company of Ciitornia 


Less: Reserve for Possible Loan Losses 16,243,166.51 13,543,812.63 Chairman of the Board, Levi Strauss & Co. 


OTHER ASSETS REED O. HUNT, 
President, 


Accrued Income Receivable. . 7,215,042.44 7,553,224.81 Crown Zellerbach Corporation 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. . . . 3,184,000.00 3,025,000.00 ERNEST INGOLD, 
Bank Premises and Equipment. . 20,630,126.22 19,027,825.43 


Other Real EstateOwned . . < 51,786.69 24,915.38 First Vice President 


Customers’ Liability under Letters of Poesi Deck 
Credit and Acceptances . . . . 21,833,904.03 15,841,444.18 LAURENCE H. ODEL 


$ 54,278,810.48 $ 47,736,302.61 President, Hewlett-Packard Company 
TOTAL ASSETS... $1,831,511,914.11 $1,691,915,187.34 Baecutive Vice Preszlest 
DEPOSITS LIABILITIES ug 


airman of the Board, 


Time Deposits . . ee 663,983,520.88 617,139,461.16 MRS. HELEN C. RUSSELL 
United States Government Deposits 39,376,082.97 29,656,384.27 PP 


President, P E. 
Other Public Deposits . . . . .  116,440,178.56  123,858.864.20 RANDOLPH SEVIER, 
“$1,656,679,664.96 1,656,679,664.96 “$1,526,989,169.59 1 26,989,169.59 President, Matson Navigation Company 


EMMETT G. SOLOMON, 
OTHER LIABILITIES Vice President, Provident Securities Co. 


Dividends.Payable . . 1,591,987.50 $  1,512,487.50 
Income Collected in Advance . . P 16,286,871.08 13,194,752.59 Retired President (Crocker Bank) 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 22,160,253.27 15,841,444.18 

Accrued Interest, Taxes, Other Expense 9,534,637.72 16,543,937.95 


FRED B. BAIN 
49,573;749.57 $ 47,092,622.22 Honorary Chairman the Board, 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS _ FREDERICK M. FISK, 
Capital Stock . 53,066,250.00 $  50,416,250.00 
Surplus 53,066,250.00 50,416,250.00 John A. Hooper Company 


Undivided Profits. 19,125,999.58 17,000,895.53 AIETON H, KROLL, 


F, AORSE, 
TOTAL . . . . . $ 125,258,499.58 $ 117,833,395.53 Chatman of the Beard, 


TOTAL LIABILITIES . $1,831,511 914.11 $1,691,915,187.34 Del Monte wreperties Company 
CHARLES PAGE, 
Vice President, 
Johnson & Higgins of California 
J. F. SHUMAN, 
CROCKER-ANGLO On December 31, 1959, securities carried at $278,591,506.63 were side ia 
pledged to secure trust deposits, United States Government and : yD? ; 
myetsets-ye other public deposits, as required by law. On December 31, 1958, Vice President, Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 
BAN K securities so pledged amounted to $246,732,818.32. LINGAN A. WARREN, 
Consultant, Safeway Stores, Inc. 
CHARLES L. WHEELER, 
ADMINISTRATIVE HEADQUARTERS Special Vice President, Pope & Talbot, Inc. 
FREDERICK CROCKER WHITMAN, 
Cabfomias Clest Mational Bank 1 MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20 President, St. Francis Investment Co. 


HERMAN WOBBER 


Mombor ee ea ee Gan Now 85 offi ces in Cal i for nia Twentieth Century-Fox Film C orporation 
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your profit 
potential is great... 


UPSIAIE 


Plenty of plant sites with husky 


profit potential are waiting for you 


in UPSTATE, NLY. 


Here, in the 22,000 square miles served by Niagara Mohawk, 
nearly every type of industry can find the plant site admirably 
suited to its needs...the site from which to serve the richest 
market in the world...the great Northeast. 


We can help in your search for a 
profitable site with fast, expert, con- 
fidential assistance. You can benefit 
from our comprehensive inventory 
of buildings and sites and the inti- 
mate, detailed knowledge of our 
district managers about the com- 
munities we serye.We’ll gladly assist 
in specific research you need in your 
search for the ideal location. 

Before you choose a plant site, learn 
all the advantages waiting for you 
in Upstate, N. Y.: a wealth of natu- 
ral resources ... plenty of low-cost 
electric power...abundant water... 
a solid labor force...a most attract- 
ive political and economic climate 


... healthy, diversified industrial 
neighbors prospering here. Trans- 
portation is particularly attractive; 
the growing network of superhigh- 
ways, the St. Lawrence Seaway, the 
barge canal and excellent rail and 
air service combine to provide fast, 
dependable access to the rich north- 
eastern market and Canada and to 
the seaports of the world. 

For complete information on the 
services we offer...and for concrete 
help in your search...write, wire or 
phone Director of Area Develop- 
ment, Niagara Mohawk Power Cor- 
poration, Dept. B-2, 300 Erie 
Blvd. West, Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


NIAGARA MOHAWK 


BUSINESS MANAGED © TAXPAYING 


In-Plant Service 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 


offer at all or to a limited degree, 

(d) On the other hand, most 
credit unions can provide service 
that is physically located at the place 
of work. The office of the credit 
union is right at (or near) the place 
of work and the member can dis- 
cuss his financial problems in person 
with a fellow worker. In the case 
of most bank services, the contact 
will be by mail only. Some bankers 
consider the impersonal and confi- 
dential nature of this ‘mail order” 
service an advantage to the em- 
ployee as well as to the bank. Credit 
unions, on, the other hand, consider 
the social cohesiveness of their self- 
help organization a great asset. Some 
bankers agree; through “in-plant” 
committees they provide personal 
contact between the employee and 
the bank at the place of work. 

(e) From the point of view of 
cost of borrowing, banks and credit 
unions are competitive; some banks 
charge slightly more, some slightly 
less, than a credit union. On savings 
deposits, banks pay a guaranteed in- 
terest of 3% or less; credit unions 
try to pay dividends which are 
higher; however, some credit unions 
fail to pay dividends and some pay 
less than banks. Others pay as high 
as 6% on, share accounts. 

(f) Most banks provide credit 
life insurance to their borrowers— 
either without extra charge or for 
a small charge. Credit unions gen- 
erally provide credit life insurance 
without extra charge. They also of- 
fer life savings insurance, which 
doubles the share account in case of 
death within certain limitations. 


Cost and Profit 


About half of the banks provid- 
ing employee service make a charge 
at regular rates to their “in-plant” 
customers; about half charge less. 

This indicates that payroll deduc- 
tion and employment verification 
tend to reduce the cost of service 
substantially. Unfortunately, many 
banks do not segregate their “in- 
plant” service activities, so statis- 
tical data on the growth of employee 
bank services are not available and 
cost data are limited to those which 
segregate. Reports from the latter 
indicate satisfactory financial results 
and a gain in customers. 
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= How many graduates 
in your kindergarten? 


Christmas Club is the kindergarten of banking. It has been for 
fifty years and, in that half century, millions of members have graduated 
to a better understanding of banking and have learned to use the many 
services their financial institutions provide. 


When properly taught in the Christmas Club kindergarten, millions 
of Americans develop self-reliance and self-discipline. They have 
acquired the basic principles of economic life and thereby have become 
better citizens in their community and profitable customers for financial 
institutions. 


Christmas Club can bring people to your door. But only you can 
make that the door of opportunity: the opportunity to accept the chal- 
lenge to offer them dynamic activities that will illuminate whole com- 
munities with better understanding of the functions of banking. 


The basic principle of saving, thrift and money management must 
be taught at the present level of people’s thinking. The easier the 
lessons the more readily they learn. Christmas Club members are recep- 
tive to every suggestion you make, if those suggestions inspire them to 
larger goals that will increase their standard of living. 


To put it simply, your present Christmas Club members are the 
finest group you can use to develop your other services. You have their 
friendship and trust, but they need your help in developing the prin- 
ciples of thrift and money management that will make them better 
customers for you and better friends of our banking system. 


For 1960 we can convey to our customers and friends no better 
wish than that from their Christmas Club membership they will graduate 
many pupils to greater security, better living and a profitable relation- 
ship with their institution. And properly promoted, Christmas Club can 
always bring to your doors new pupils who need this basic education. 


Christmas Club 


a Corporation 


Founded by Herbert F. Rawll 
230 Park Ave., New York 17; N. Y. 


Builds Character © BuildsSavings ° Builds Business for Financial Institutions 


1910 * CHRISTMAS CLUB'S GOLDEN YEAR * 1960 


February 1960 
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Statement of Condition 
DECEMBER 31, 1959 


RESOURCES 1958 1959 
Cash and Due from Banks. . . $ 69,358,297.88 $ 71,634,666.32 
U. S. Government Securities . . 67,194,387.00 58,959,937.54 
State, County,and Municipal 
Other Securities. . . .. . 4,081,120.14 1,270,001.54 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock. . 552,000.00 616,550.00 


Loans Guaranteed or Insured by the 


U. S. Government or its Agencies 46,004,662.92 54,923,499.23 
Other Loans and Discounts . . 101,862,546.38 140,785,133.68 
Interest Accrued Receivable . . 1,328,838.15 1,542,086.15 
Bank Premises and Equipment. 5,100,883.23 5,658,944.15 
Investments Indirectly Representing 

5,160,125.00 5,159,750.00 
Other Real Estate . . 12,000.00 7,173.03 
Other Resources 790,392.19 1,196,064.56 

TOTAL RESOURCES «+ «+ $319,827,320.67 $359,310,379.97 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits: 
Demand .. . . + $204,867,488.56 $225,140,996.87 
Total Deposits. . . . ~. $293,889,593.97 $329,027,822.66 


Reserves — Taxes and Interest . 1,439,315.84 1,137,259.86 
Reserves for Possible Loan Losses 696,049.48 759,825.45 
Unearned Discount . . . . . 1,874,644.77 2,942,799.66 
Other Liabilities. . . .. . 897,176.82 2,311,864.94 


Total Liabilities . . 


- $298,796,780.88 $336,179,572.57 


Capital Stock . ar 9,200,000.00 10,143,000.00 
Undivided Profits . ... . 2,630,539.79 2,580,307.40 


Total Capital Funds 


$ 21,030,539.79 $ 23,130,807.40 
$319,827,320.67 


TOTAL LIABILITIES $359,310,379.97 


Reserve Requirements 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38) 


would admittedly be difficult to do, 
However, regardless of the assump. 
tions one might make or the method 
one might use to try to estimate such 
a figure, one could not produce an esti- 
mate of anywhere near the magnitude 
that is implied by the manner in which 
this item is referred to in the Staff Re. 
port. Moreover, in the longer run, the 
Treasury would derive indirect benefits 
from reductions in reserve require- 
ments as a result of improving the ca- 
pacity of the banking system to meet 
the nation’s needs for bank credit. 

Actually, of course, it would make 
little sense to place much emphasis on 
any such estimate anyway. The Re- 
serve banks do not exist primarily to 
provide revenue for the Government, 
and policy regarding reserves should 
certainly not be determined on the basis 
of the effect on Federal Reserve pay- 
ments to the Treasury. 

Indeed, this whole question clearly 
should be viewed in a much broader 
perspective. It is pertinent to recall 
that the present high level of reserve 
requirements resulted from extraordi- 
nary conditions which developed dur- 
ing the Nineteen Thirties and which 
have long since ceased to exist. It is 
also relevant that these requirements 
are substantially higher than exist in 
other leading countries which have re- 
quirements of this kind at all. Surely 
the burden of proof should be on those 
who wish to perpetuate these high re- 
quirements rather than on those who 
favor restoring them eventually to a 
more reasonable level. 


F ROM the standpoint of bankers, of 
course, these high reserve requirements 
seem very clearly to be unjustifiable. 
For example, they certainly discrimi- 
nate against member banks as against 
other types of financial institutions. 
Bankers recognize the need for some 
reserve requirements to serve as part 
of the mechanism for regulating the 
money supply, but it is a very different 
matter to keep these requirements at 
far higher levels than needed for credit 
control purposes. 

The discriminatory character of the 
present reserves system is especially 
apparent in the requirement applying 
to savings deposits. As you know, 
other types of thrift institutions are 
not required to keep part of their funds 
idle in this manner. This is discussed 
in some detail in Chapter VIII of our 
study. 

It seems curious that the authors of 
the Staff Report who repeatedly ex- 
press concern over the tightness of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 122) 
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jAnother Record-Breaking 
_ Year For First National | 
Go 1P 
leans G2 % 
tp | 
FIRST | 
NATIONAL 
BARI K oF arizona 
57 Offices In 40 Arizona Communities. 


The front of your bank advertises you and your service 
every hour of every day. If the front is modern, open 

and attractive, it tells the man in the street that you offer 
up-to-date financial service. And nothing does this 

better than a Pittsburgh Open-Vision Store Front. 


PB Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


Paints « Glass * Chemicals + Fiber Glass 


To give your bank a new “face” that will increase 
In Canada: Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Limited 


your traffic and prestige, investigate the wide variety of 
Pittsburgh Store Front Products available. Fill out 

the coupon for our Store Front booklet, or get in 

touch with your nearest Pittsburgh branch or distributor. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Room 0115, 632 Fort Duquesne Blvd. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


Please send me a free copy of your booklet, 


“PUT YOUR BEST STORE FRONT 


February 1960 
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SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


STATEMENT OF 
AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 31, 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Securities . 
Obligations of Federal Agencies . 


State and Municipal 


Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts 


RESOURCES 


Securities . 


Federal Reserve Bank Stock . 


Bank Buildings, Vaults, Furniture and 


Fixtures, etc. 


Interest Earned Not 


Customers’ Liability Under 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 


TOTAL . 


Capital Stock . 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Reserve for Interest, Taxes, hie. 


LIABILITIES 


CONDITION 


1959 


$246,508,610.47 
159,204,416.16 
2,959,628.47 
63,960,310.02 
1,447,615.00 


$ 474,080,580.12 
515,960,902.86 
1,800,000.00 


13,522,163.07 
3,558,873.24 


4,260,601.17 
. $1,013,183,120.46 


$ 25,000,000.00 
35,000,000.00 


Discount Collected Not 


Letters of Credit and 
Deposits 


LAWRENCE M. ARNOLD 
Chairman 
DON H. WAGEMAN 
Chairman, 
Executive Committee 
FRANK E. JEROME 
resident 


WELLWOOD E. BEALL 
Senior Vice-President, Boeing 
Airplane Company, Seattle 

HENRY BRODERICK 
President, Henry Broderick, 
Inc., Seattle 

FRANK H. BROWNELL, JR. 
Vice-President 

CHARLES F. CLISE 
President, Securities 
Mortgage Co., Seattle 

JOEL E. FERRIS 
Spokane 

©. D. FISHER 
Chairman, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle 


TOTAL 


Acceptances . 


DIRECTORS 


L. C. HENRY 
President, H. C. Henry 
Investment Co., Seattle 


CHARLES H. INGRAM 
Director, Weyerhaeuser 
Company, Tacoma 


WILLIAM M. JENKINS 
President, First National 
Bank of Everett, Everett 


ERIC A. JOHNSTON 
President, Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors 
of America, Inc., 
Washington, D.C. 


RICHARD E. LANG 
Chairman, Lang & Co., 
Seaitle 


B. A. PERHAM 
President, Perham Fruit 
Corp., Yakima 


PAUL PIGOTT 


President, Pacific Car and 
Foundry Co., Seattle 


SEATTLE - FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


14,399,196.98 $ 74,399,196.98 


6,034,264.79 
7,110,485.16 
4,260,601.17 
921,378,572.36 

. $1,013,183,120.46 


W. G. REED 
Chairman, Simpson Timber 
Company, Seattle 

VOLNEY RICHMOND, JR. 
President, 
Northern Commercial 
Company, Seattle 

WILBUR W. SCRUBY 
Seattle 

ALFRED SHEMANSKI 
President, Eastern Outfitting 
Co., Seattle 

WILLIAM S. STREET 
President, Frederick & Nelson, 
Seattle 

ELBRIDGE H. STUART 

irman, Carnation 

Company, Los Angeles 

J. A. SWALWELL 
Seattle 

GEORGE VAN WATERS 
Chairman, Van Waters & 
Rogers, Inc., Seattle 

KATHERYN WILSON 
Director, Simpson Timber 
Company, Seattle 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 120) 


credit and rising interest rates, should 
overlook the implications of reserve re. 
quirements in this connection. In re. 
cent years, of course, a great many 
banks have been approaching a rather 
fully loaned position, and the avail- 
ability of bank credit has been tighten- 
ing. This situation could easily become 
even more acute over the years ahead, 
There will unquestionably be need for 
the Federal Reserve to loosen the pres- 
ent limitations on the lending capacity 
of the banking system. 

There are, of course, a variety of 
reasons why this might be achieved 
more effectively by lowering reserve re- 
quirements over the years instead of 
adding to the Federal Reserve’s al- 
ready excessive holdings of Government 
securities. First and foremost, reserve 
requirement reductions enable member 
banks to replenish their depleted sup- 
ply of liquid assets, whereas open- 
market purchases by the Reserve banks 
may not do so. Secondly, there is no 
way of knowing how additiona! re- 
serves created by open-market opera- 
tions will be distributed throughout the 
banking system and especially whether 
they will bring any relief to areas 
where credit is particularly tight, 
whereas reductions in reserve require- 
ments enhance the lending capacity of 
every member bank. Third, reductions 
in reserve requirements enable banks 
to increase their loans and investments 
without a corresponding increase in the 
money supply. 

In addition, the authors of the Staff 
Report are apparently unaware of an 
important advantage of reserve re- 
quirements reductions over open-market 
operations as a method of achieving 
ease during recessions. They observe 
(page 406) that “reserve requirement 
adjustments are a rather cumbersome 
tool of short-run monetary policy, and 
there is very little they can accomplish 
that cannot be done with more finesse 
by means of open-market operations.” 
This is usually true with respect to a 
restrictive credit policy but the very 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 125) 


“If we want to live within our income, 
we've got to stop eating such things as 
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MAICHIGAN NATIONAL BANK 


BATTLE CREEK CHARLOTTE FLINT GRAND RAPIDS 
LANSING MARSHALL PORT HURON SAGINAW 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


December 31, 1959 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks.... $ 63,497,215.88 
U. S. Government Securities 139,931,043.60 
U. S. Guaranteed Loans........scccceecess 85,588,918.56 $289,017,178.04 


Loans—Other 230,249,283.02 
Bank Buildings and Equipment 11,443,247.01 
Other Securities 2,568,481.15 
Accrued Income... 1,733,744.71 
Other Assets... 1,189,449.10 


LIABILITIES 


Other Liabilities 4,879,835.70 
Deferred Income 16,353,025.69 


Capital ($10 Par)...... $ 10,000,000.00 
Profits and Reserves 11,265,734.26 , 31,265,734.26 


OPEN EACH WEEKDAY INCLUDING SATURDAY UNTIL 4:30 P.M. 


Member 
Federal Reserve System 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


February 1960 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
December 31, 1959 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks $183,232,061.59 
U. S. Government Securities.............. 236,735,409.42 $419,967,471.01 
Obligations of States and Political Subdivisions 105,241,938.00 
Loans and Discounts 437,832,896.73 
Bank Premises and Equipment..................... 9,114,839.01 
Accrued Income and Prepaid Expenses 4,212,899.42 
Other Resources 574,968.35 
$982,512,211.22 


LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 


Capital Stock (Par Value $20.00 per share) . .$ 30,261,400.00 
50,738,600.00 
Deposits: 
U. S. Government 17,168,870.14 
Other Deposits................. 860,339,359.19 877,508,229.33 
Discount and Other Income Unearned..................... 8,574,671.67 
Interest, Taxes and Other Accrued Expenses 5,771,460.54 
Dividend Declared (Payable Jan. 2, 1960) 1,059,149.00 
Other Liabilities 423,699.65 
Total Liabilities and Capital $982,512,211.22 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Frank E. Agnew, Jr., President « C. F. C. Arensberg, Patterson, Crawford, Arensberg & Dunn + G. G. Beard, President, United 
Engineering & Foundry Company « Paul G. Benedum, Vice President, Plymouth Oil Company « H. Donald Borger, President, 
The Peoples Natural Gas Company « John A. Byerly, Chairman of the Board « Ernest N. Calhoun, President, Edwin L. Wiegand 
Company + Streuby L. Drumm, President, West Penn Power Company + Leon Falk, Jr., Director, National Steel Corporation 
Walter I. Floyd, President, Duff-Norton Company * David L. Frawley, Tax Consultant + A. Douglas Hannah, Executive Vice 
President, J. H. Hillman & Sons Company « Philip K. Herr, Senior Vice President + Henry L. Hillman, President, Pittsburgh 
Coke & Chemical Company + David D. Johnson, Vice President, Benedum-Trees Oil Company « John H. Lucas, Vice Chairman 
of the Board « Thomas E. Millsop, President, National Steel Corporation + Leonard S. Mudge, Vice President, Stoner-Mudge 
Company « J. Henry O’Neill, Blaxter, O’ Neill & Houston « Latham E. Osborne, Consultant to Chairman, Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation « Earl F. Reed, Thorp, Reed & Armstrong « William C. Robinson, Jr., Vice President, Nepco Realty Corporation 
Willard F. Rockwell, Chairman, Rockwell-Standard Corporation, Rockwell Manufacturing Company + S. Murray Rust, Jr., 
President, Rust Engineering Company « Morton S. Smith, Vice President, The Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 


ADVISORY DIRECTORS 


William G. Boggs, George H. Bucher, Robert L. Clause, George H. Deike, H. R. Hosick, Richard M. Marshall, Charles A. 
McClintock, Ralph J. Miller, P. H. Powers, John H. Ricketson III, Alexander L. Robinson, Joseph V. Smith, Clyde C. Taylor. 


PITTSBURGH NATIONAL BANK 


Member Federal Reserve System—-Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 122) 


reverse is sometimes tue wha tee AUSTRALIA OFFERS 


Federal Reserve wishes to ease credit. 
In fact, when shifting from a policy of tu t f d tr 
restraint to one of ease, it is usually oppor ni 1es or In us 1es 
ired t hieve an easi f dit : : 
United States investment in Australian industry already totals 
requirements have a clear advantage | over 500 million dollars. With its rapidly expanding local market 
over open-market operations for this | and proximity to South-East Asian markets, Australia continues 


purpose, since they immediately and 
Mrectly ‘ease:the reserve position of | to provide opportunities for industries. 


every member bank, whereas open- | If you are inter- 
market operations do not. ested in Australia 
Finally, mention should be made of | i : 
the fact that the existing high level of | 
‘reserve requirements discourages mem- | trial, economic, or 
bership in the Federal Reserve System. | wrt market information, 
Conversely, if requirements can be | savited 
gradually lowered over the years, mem- | you are invited to 
bership in the System would be en- ‘th use the compre- 
couraged and this should tend to en- | hensive facilities of 
h the usefulness of monetary | ; 
: = the Bank of New 
In short, we believe that if the sub- | eS m3} Desir ake South Wales, the 
ject of member bank reserve require- | oldest. and largest 
ments merits any attention in a report : 
on employment, ninco and price dt commercial bank operating in Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, 
the recommendations should be that the Papua and New Guinea, with over 1,000 branches and agencies. 
Federal Reserve authorities should 


work in the direction of a lower over- BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


all level of reserve requirements over 
the years, and that they should con- ESTABLISHED 1817 


tinue to use reserve reductions as an Head Office: Sydney, Australia 


effective method of shifting from a International Division — John W. McEwen, Manager. 
policy of restraint to one of ease. 


and require indus- 


discussed in our statement submitted 07, Ay p 

to you a few months ago, the net effect : UT 
of the Federal budget in recent years 
clearly seems to have been inflationary 
(Part 9B of your committee’s hearings, 
pp. 3063-64). 

On the matter of instituting addi- 
tional centrols over credit, there is 
much that might be said. Our positions A touch of a button spins data to 
with respect to regulating consumer user at electronic speed! Look at any 
and real estate credit are presented in 
our statement just referred to, pages : see workers spending a third to half 
3069-71. However, our statement did : ; ; their time shuttling between desks 
act contain any comment on the pos 

a, ly modern Ro 
it did not occur to us that your com- ~ ha a tary, 1, 6, 12 users or more have in- 
mittee would seriously consider recom- : ‘ys stant access to as many as 250,000 
mending controls of this kind. 

To be sure, the staff report does not Mo space, SEND COUPON TODAY. 
actually recommend such controls but aie 
it does urge that serious study be given VISIBLE 
to them. We would not hold, of course, 
that these problems should not receive 
more study, but we do disagree with 
the seeming implications that these 
matters have not been given much 
thought and that further study would 
probably lead to fruitful results. These 
implications may not be intended, of 


Acme Visible Records, Inc. 7002 W. Allview Dr., Crozet, Va. 


Please send free report on the “Revolution in Record 
Handling” . . . showing many types and sizcs of power 
and manual Rotaries. 


Company. 


February 1960 
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course, but they do seem to be there. 
In any event, we gather that the au- 
thors of the report do not know of any 
proposals for controls of this kind 
which they would wish to endorse at 
this time. 

Incidentally, it might interest you to 
know that the study of inventory bor- 
rowing referred to in the staff report 
in footnote 20 on page 391 was con- 
ducted under the sponsorship of the 
A.B.A. Economic Policy Commission. 
The results of this study not only con- 
firmed but further documented the con- 
clusion reached by most people who 
have studied this subject; namely, that 
any attempt to institute any direct con- 
trol over inventory loans would be 
highly impracticable. 


H1...l'm back 


One outstanding deficiency of the 
staff report, in our opinion, is its ap- 
parently defeatist attitude with re- 
spect to the inflationary effects of the 
market power of labor. The authors 
plainly state that, if inflation is to be 
avoided, it will be necessary to strike 
directly at “the exercise of market 
power which keeps prices and wages 
from falling or forces them up un- 


the market power of business concerns, 
but they not only have no recommenda- 
tions but do not even suggest study of 
possible ways of dealing with the mar. 
ket power of unions. If the report had 
been written after rather than before 
the recent steel settlement, perhaps its 
tenor would have been less complacent, 

In closing these brief remarks— 
which we wish could be more thorough 
—may we again invite your attention 
to the suggestions contained in our 
statement published in Part 9B of your 
committee’s hearings and especially to 
our suggestions relating to the work 
of your committee (pages 3068, 3077, 
and 3078). We believe that in your 
forthcoming report your committee can 
render a signal public service by clari- 
fying some of the basic facts with re- 
spect to the indispensable role of mone- 
tary policy, the effects of industrial 
wage and pricing policies, and other 
aspects of the growth-inflation problem. 
We would also like to repeat our sug- 
gestion on page 3077 that your com- 
mittee should plan to produce an ob- 
jective, authoritative, balanced analysis 
and synthesis of the various materials 
which have been contributed to your 


SURE...1 had 
a heart attack’ 


Jack Morgan, oil worker, is 
one of thousands back at work 
after a heart attack. 


New drugs, new treatment, 
the latest knowledge devel- 
oped through heart research 
helped pull them through. 


You don’t have to have 
heart disease to appreciate 
the story of Jack Morgan 
and the value of research 
supported by the Heart 
Fund. Whatever your job, 
your life depends on your 
heart. Whatever protects 
your heart is a sound inves:- 
ment in your future. 


HEART HEART 
DISEASE é FUND 


Enemy Defense 


duly.” They then proceed to make 
various recommendations for curbing 


study of this problem, including the 
staff report. 


An Unusual Degree 
of Optimism 


Tus Credit Policy Commission has just completed its semiannual survey 
of business and credit conditions throughout the country. It would 
appear that the outlook for the principal industries and for general 
business conditions for the first six months of 1960 is generally excel- 
lent. Bankers uniformly view the future with a degree of optimism 
that is unusual for these times. 

On the subject of credit demand, the survey of bankers suggests that 
the first six months of 1960 will show a steady to slight increase over 
present levels for all commercial loans, which compares to a steady to 
substantial increase over the corresponding period in 1959. Loans to 
sales finance companies are expected to show a moderate to more sub- 
stantial increase while, on the other hand, less activity is anticipated in 
mortgage warehousing loans, which: is occasioned largely by the tight 
money situation and the conditions in the secondary mortgage market. 
No material change is looked for in the trend of term loans, and a 
moderate increase is indicated for other commercial loans. 

As comment to this survey, all of the bankers point out the need for 
the exercise of credit restraint throughout 1960 as we continue to 
experience the current high level of business activity. The policies of 
the Federal Reserve Board continue to receive the strong support of 
the bankers participating in this survey. If we are to continue to com- 
bat the strong inflationary forces in our economy, and it would appear 
that we had done so with a great measure of success in 1959, it is then 
apparent that the Treasury should receive the necessary support from 
the Congress to accomplish this vitally important result. The restric- 
tion under which the Treasury is now operating in attempting to fund 
its debt over the long-term area should be adjusted by removal of the 
rate ceiling —WILLIAM F. KEtLy, chairman, A.B.A. Credit Policy Com- 
mission, and president, First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust Company, 
Philadelphia, at the National Credit Conference. 
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MELLON NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1959 


- 


RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks . . ... . $ 414,696,232.02 
U. S. Government Securities. . . . 347,503,678.76 
Other Public Securities . . . . 213,631,595.00 
Other Securities . . . . 12,693,883.93 
Loans and Discounts . . . . 1,049,117,759.32 
Bank Buildings and Equipment . 20,021,774.45 
Other Resources . ... . ‘ 10,093,433.25 

$2,067,758,356.73 


LIABILITIES 

Undivided Profit . .... . 38,413,179.06 
Reserves—Taxes and Expenses . . 14,144,533.90 

$2,067,758,356.73 


Securities carried at $184,267,501.16 are pledged to secure deposits of public monies and for other purposes. 


DIRECTORS 


AVERY C. ADAMS HARRY B. HIGGINS LAWRENCE N. MURRAY 
FRANK R. DENTON DAVID G. HILL GWILYM A. PRICE 
RAYMOND F. EVANS ROY A. HUNT JONATHAN S. RAYMOND 
BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS BENJAMIN F. JONES, 3rd RICHARD MELLON SCAIFE 
CHILDS FRICK CHARLES LOCKHART WILLIAM P. SNYDER, JR. 
WILLIAM B. GIVEN, JR. GEORGE H. LOVE WILLIAM K. WHITEFORD 
EDWARD J. HANLEY JOHN A. MAYER 1. W. WILSON 

HENRY J. HEINZ, Il RICHARD K. MELLON GEORGE W. WYCKOFF 


Directors Emeritus 
ARTHUR V. DAVIS WILLIAM C. ROBINSON 


) 

MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION ANK 


February 1960 
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Bank Personnel-Citizen Teamwork Foils Holdups 


agape progress against hold- 
ups is being made by banks, ac- 
cording to the Insurance and Protec- 
tive Department of the American 
Bankers Association, which says that 
during the first three months of the 
current Association fiscal year, only 
eight of 30 lone bank bandits who 
attempted robberies in one state es- 
caped with loot and have not been 
arrested or identified. 

Of the 30 lone-bandit holdups, 


eight were frustrated, with five of 
the bandits being arrested on the 
spot and three others escaping with- 
out any loot. In eight cases, the 
bandits were arrested within a few 
hours and the loot recovered from 
seven of them. In four other cases, 
the bandits were arrested within two 
weeks, and two additional bandits 
are identified and are sought by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
This leaves only eight bandits un- 


DOANE REPORTS 


are as welcome as a letter from home 


Mr. Minor Baird 
President 
Farmer’s State Bank 
Superior, Nebraska 


Mr. M. J. Keltner 
Vice President 
Peoples Savings Bank 
Van Wert, Ohio 


Mr. C. R. Hubbard 
President 
Guaranty State Bank 
Beloit, Kansas 


Build a sound, effective public relations 
program for your bank around the relia- 
ble, timely Doane “Farming For Profit” 
Reports. These valued monthly reports 
will help build better agriculture—better 
business—for you and your farm cus- 
tomers. 


DOANE “FARMING FOR PROFIT” 
BUILDS GOODWILL FOR YOU 


What better way to say, “Thank you,” to 
your customers than to send this monthly 
report. It shows that you are interested 
in them ... they know that you are vitally 
concerned with agriculture. 


“FARMING FOR PROFIT” IS CONCISE, 
ACCURATE - INFORMATION 


You won’t find crossword puzzles or 
recipes for pickle relish in Doane Reports. 
Doane’s experienced, farm-reared editors 
get right down to business reporting the 
important price and production outlook 
for livestock and crops .. . boiled down 
information that farm folks can use. 


EXCLUSIVELY YOURS... YOUR 
NAME APPEARS ON EVERY REPORT 


“Farming For Profit” is sold to only one 
client in a market. Your bank name and 
ad (if you desire one) will be imprinted 
on each report at a very nominal charge. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE COPY 


Read for yourself why so many progres- 
wwe banks distribute “Farming For 
rofit.” 


DOAN F SERVICE, INC. 
5142 DELMAR BLVD., DEPT. F-2, ST. LOUIS 8, MO. 
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identified and still at large and places 
the odds about 1 to 4 against suc- 
cessfully robbing a bank and evad- 
ing arrest. 

“These results demonstrate discre- 
tion and good judgment on the part 
of bank people,” according to George 
H. Hottendorf, deputy manager in 
charge of the A.B.A. department, 
“No one sustained physical injury in 
any of the attacks.” 

In the first of the eight holdups 
that were frustrated, a crew-cut 
young man presented a note to the 
bank teller which read, “I am doped! 
Will kill! Act natural!” The teller 
calmly told the bandit, “I am sorry 
I don’t have any cash,” and the 
young man, apparently perplexed, 
ran from the bank. In another at- 
tack, the bandit’s note ordered the 
teller to count out some money as 
though she were cashing a check. 
The teller counted out a small 
amount, gave it to the bandit, and 
immediately put the bank’s protec- 
tive plan, into action. The bandit was 
caught in the bank and the loot re- 
covered intact. 

In two attempted robberies, the 
bandits were arrested within a few 
minutes in neighboring stores. 

The A.B.A. report says: “Details 
of the 30 lone-bandit holdups are 
replete with teamwork of bank per- 
sonnel and cooperation, on the part 
of citizens in the community, cus- 
tomers, folks at home, and business- 
men.” 


“J think I have a coin here in the 
frayed lining of my 10-year-old suit!” 
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STATEMENT 


OF CONDITION 


AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 31, 1959 


RESOURCES 


$110,290,507.48 
U. S. Government 
86,033,215.14 $196,323,722.62 


Securities 


Municipal and 
Other Securities ...$ 11,935,793.92 
Federal Reserve 
Bank Stock 750,000.00 
Loans and Discounts. . $170,097,732.54 
U. S. Government 
Securities—Resale 
Agreements 


12,685,793.92 


20,502,615.49 190,600,348.03 
Banking House 7,958,359.30 

Other Real Estate ....$ 2,040,998.56 
227,541.48 2,268,540.04 


Furniture and Fixtures 
Interest Earned Not 


LIABILITIES 
Capital 
Surplus 


Undivided Profits .... 5,443,536.88 $ 30,443,536.88 


Reserved for 
Dividends 


Reserved for 


Other Purposes .... _7,720,448.39 8,380,448.39 


Deposits: 
Corporate- 
Individuals 


$312,132,953.94 
53,597,926.27 


Collected 
Other Assets 


$ 1,601,208.53 
2,214,087.24 


7,495,985.67 373,226,865.88 


612,878.71 


Customers Liability- and Acdepesaces 


Letters of Credit and 3,078,603.73 


3,078,603.73 


Acceptances 
Total Resources 


OFFICERS 


$415,129,454.88 


Honorary Chairman of the Board 


A. D. SIMPSON 


President 
MARVIN K. COLLIE 


RALPH N. JONES 
ROBERT K. MORROW 
F. MAX SCHUETTE 
W. L. TANDY 

W. J. Warp, Jr. 
LEIGHTON F. YOUNG 


Senior Vice Presidents 
E. O. BucK 

J. H. GARRETT 

GAINER B. JONES 
ROBERT W. KNEEBONE 
P. C. REHRAUER 

JOHN E. WHITMORE 


Cashier 
C. A. BARRETT 


Assistant Vice Presidents 
GEORGE ALLMAN, JR. 

L. M. ARMER 

Lioyp L. BOLTON 

G. NORMAN BROWN 

R. O. BUSCH 

Ora I. Cox 


Vice Presidents 

G. W. COLEs, JR. 
ROBERT L. DAUTERMAN 
ZETA GOSSETT 

JAMEs E. GRISHAM 


ROBERT W. GERRARD 
P. R. HARRIS 
FRANK L. PRYOR 


Assistant Cashiers 
JACK M. BuSH 
RALEIGH R. CRISWELL 
J. A. FOLLIs 

W. F. HUETER 

H. W. JAMES 

G. L. LOEHR 

E. HARRISON PRESTON 
H. W. Scott 

Morris I. WALLER 


Comptroller 
MERRILL V. GREGORY 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
COMMERCE 


OF HOUSTON 


Total Liabilities, 
Capital and Surplus 


$415,129,454.88 


Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive Officer 
R. P. DOHERTY 


Assistant Trust Officers 
MAuRICE E. BUTLER 
Harry W. SIMMS 


Assistant Comptroller 
W. Ray Scruccs, Jr. 


Auditor W. L. WOELLERT 
FRED M. JONES 

J INTERNATIONAL 
TRUST DEPARTMENT BANKING 
Senior Vice President Vice President 
and Trust Officer GrorGE W. EBANKS 
CHARLES W. HAMILTON Assistant Cashier 
Vice Presidents & M. G. KERNS 
Trust Officers BOND DEPARTMENT 
O. E. BOULET Assistant Vice President 
FRANK T. REA THOMAS B. MCDADE 
Trust Officer Economic Advisor 
A. L. LEwIs, JR. Dr. JAMES A. BYRD 


Expanding now to Main, Rusk, Travis, and Capitol 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


660,000.00 
Banks 
ff 
A 
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Political Action 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 


go a long way to correct the deplor- 
able situation that Senator Hugh 
Scott of Pennsylvania described last 
April at a Harvard Business School 
regional conference. He said: 
“Business and professional people 
are being outworked, outsmarted, 
and outnumbered at the polls. Dis- 
like or distaste for competition in 
the political arena leaves to others, 
more sensitive to what is their in- 


HERE'S YOUR 
PAPER CUTTER 
FOR LOWER 
OPERATING COSTS 


in the production of 
all printed forms 


Especially designed for accurate, fast 
production such as cutting checks 
imprinted with Magnetic Characters, 
the Chandler & Price Full Hydraulic 
Power Paper Cutter with Automatic 
Spacing Attachment also handles cut- 
ting for all types of bank forms— 
ledger cards, statements, deposit slips, 
letterheads, etc. —speedily, easily and 
economically. 

The Automatic Spacing Attach- 
ment provides the facility for repeti- 
tive cuts—a great time-saving factor 
in cutting imprinted checks—without 
requiring the operator to make precise, 
visual adjustments of the knife for 
each cut. Furthermore, absolute ac- 
curacy of each cut is assured—a very 
vital consideration in cutting checks 
printed with magnetic inks. 

The constantly increasing volume 
of imprinted check production coupled 
with new methods of handling, sort- 


terest, the power to decide what is 
your interest, whether you like it 
or not. 

“American businessmen are af- 
flicted with chronic political laryn- 
gitis which may relegate them to 
the category of a pitiable minority 
group to be tolerated in our society 
for the achievements of their an- 
cestors.” 

For another thing, it will do much 
to change the attitude of business- 
men toward politicians and politics. 
This is important. But even more 
so, it will bring about a better un- 


ing and recording requires fast, low- 
cost, accurate, cutting equipment. 
The Chandler & Price Full Hydraulic 
Power Paper Cutter with Automatic 
Spacing Attachment fully meets the 
paper cutting needs of the bank 
maintaining a printing department. 
Write for more detailed information. 


CUT YOUR 
CUTTING COSTS ON: 


Imprinted Checks 
Ledger Cards 
Statements 
Memos 
Deposit Slips 
Forms 

e Letterheads 


THE CHANDLER AND PRICE COMPANY 


6000 Carnegie Avenue. °* 


Cleveland 3, Ohio 


Manufacturers of dependable printing presses and paper cutters 


derstanding by politicians of busi- 
nessmen and business problems. 

This will be true even if a num- 
ber of businessmen should become 
disillusioned and drop out. As with 
any movement of this kind, there 
will be many who find the long haul 
too tough to take. But those who 
remain after this initial enthusiasm 
has subsided will be enough to con- 
dition the political atmosphere. In 
any case, the new look in political 
habits will feature more gray flannel 
suits as the movement gets under 
way. 


Welcomed by Labor 


Labor, which by this time is an 
old hand in training for political ac- 
tion, has welcomed this movement 
on the part of businessmen, although 
it has been a bit skeptical about 
how sustained the effort will be. It 
provides further stimulus for the 
rank and file to get deeper into 
politics. 

Labor’s own self-confidence in this 
field was reflected in a statement by 
George Meany, president of the AFL- 
CIO. It was to the effect that they 
(business people) have the money 
while we (labor) have the people. 
And in any contest between money 
and people Mr. Meany had no doubt 
about the outcome. 

Few, if any, of those who have set 
up practical politics programs in 
business regard them as counter- 
thrusts to labor. If perchance they 
do, Mr. Meany is right—in a political 
showdown business would be counted 
out at the polls. On some issues 
labor will be an ally, not’ an ad- 
versary. 

Businessmen have broad objec- 
tives in this movement. They are 
out to improve the political climate 
for business. In such a climate 
bankers, for instance, would have 
more of a say in such matters as 
the restrictions imposed on their 
service, high taxes, and inflation. 


The Author Adds 
a Postscript 


P.S, So much for a survey of a 
movement in which the writer has 
participated. But because this cor- 
respondent works in Washington 
and is in close touch with members 
of Congress in covering for BANK- 
ING, he would like to add this per- 
sonal postscript wholly on his own. 

It is not enough that businessmen 
get out and work to elect high cal- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 132) 
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CHEMICAL BANK 
NEW YORK 
TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 


Condensed Hatlement of Condition 


At the close of business December 31, 1959 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks . $1,180,028,478.65 
U.S. Government Obligations 456,816,267.93 
State, Municipal and Public Securities 309,577,258.53 
Other Bonds and Investments... 19,519,897.17 
Banking Premises and Equipment . 28,157,023.52 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 76,207 ,016.63 

Accrued Interest and Accounts 
$4,314,464,348.72 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock ($12. par) $101,719,080.00 

Surplus. . . 228,280,920.00 

Undivided Profits . 67,178,864.27 $ 397,178,864.27 

Reserves for Taxes, Expenses, etc. . 8,156,182.16 

Dividend Payable January 1, 1960 . 5,085,954.00 

Acceptances Outstanding (Net). . 78,502,912.67 

Bills Payable . . 100,000,000.00 

Other Liabilities . 14,363,731.23 

$4,314,464,348.72 


Securities carried at $318,252,036.46 in the foregoing statement are 
deposited to secure public funds and for other purposes required by law. 


104 Convenient Offices in Greater New York 
Over 50,000 Correspondent Banks and Branches Abroad 


Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


MAIN OFFICE: 165 Broadway, New York 15, N. Y. 
LONDON OFFICE: 25-31 Moorgate, London, E. C. 2 


February 1960 


Directors 


FRANK K. HOUSTON 
Honorary Chairman of the Board 


N. BAXTER JACKSON Chairman, 
Executive Committee 


HENRY UPHAM HARRIS _ Partner, 
Harris, Upham & Co. 


HAROLD H. HELM Chairman 


H. E. HUMPHREYS, JR. Chairman, 
United States Rubber Company 


CASON J. CALLAWAY Farmer 


ADRIAN M. MASSIE 
Chairman, Trust Committee 


ROBERT J. McKIM 
Chairman of the Board, 
Associated Dry Goods Corporation 


MAURICE T. MOORE Partner, 
Cravath, Swaine & Moore 


RICHARD K. PAYNTER, JR. 
Chairman of the Finance Committee 
and Executive Vice President, 
New York Life Insurance Company 


J. ALBERT WOODS Chairman, 
Courtaulds North America, Inc. 


B. F. FEW Trustee, 
Duke Endowment 


ROBERT G. GOELET Real Estate 


HULBERT S. ALDRICH 
Vice Chairman 


JAMES B. BLACK 
Chairman of the Board, 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company 


PERCY L. DOUGLAS 
Executive Vice President, 
Otis Elevator Company 


GILBERT H. PERKINS 
Vice Chairman 


ISAAC B. GRAINGER President 


ARTHUR K. WATSON President, 
IBM World Trade Corporation 


ROY F. COPPEDGE, JR. President, 
ational Distillers and 
Chemical Corporation 


KENNETH E. BLACK President, 
The Home Insurance Company 


HENRY L. HILLMAN President, 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Company 


CHARLES H. KELLSTADT President, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


H. I. ROMNES President, 
Western Electric Company, Inc. 


LAMMOT du PONT COPELAND 
Director, Vice President and Member 
of the Executive Committee 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Company 


Advisory Committee 


ROBERT A. DRYSDALE 
Senior Partner, Drysdale & Co. 
DUNHAM B. SHERER New York 


C. WALTER NICHOLS Chairman, 
Nichols Engineering & 
Research Corporation 


ROBERT GOELET Real Estate 
JOSEPH A. BOWER Retired 
THOMAS R. WILLIAMS President, 
Ichabod T. Williams & Sons, Inc. 

JOHN K. ROOSEVELT 
Partner, Roosevelt & Son 
JOHN R. McWILLIAM Retired 
W. ROSS McCAIN Retired Chairman 
of the Board of Aetna Insurance Company 
GRAHAM H. ANTHONY Chairman, 
Executive Committee, Veeder-Root, Inc. 
FREDERICK E. HASLER’ Chairman, 
Haytian American Sugar Company, S.A. 

JAMES BRUCE 

Director of Various Corporations 


WILLIAM P. WORTHINGTON 
President, Home Life Insurance Company 
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FACTUAL 
APPRAISALS 


@ Insurance — coverage 
and proof of loss 


@ Property, cost and 
general accounting 


@ Corporation finance 


@ Legal requirements 
@ Purchase or sale 


@ Reorganization, merger 
or consolidation 


THE LLOYD -THOMAS co. 


Recognized Appraisal Authorities 
4411 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
Offices — Coast to Coast 
First for Factual Appraisals Since 1910 


finally! “COUNTEX" 


Size x 


A selfcounting Coin Tray. No guess- 
ing, No counting, No re-counting. Pre- 
cisely fashioned of High Impact Poly- 
esterine Plastic with recessed, plastic 
filled dollar scale numerals. 


Interruptions NO LONGER LOSE 
YOUR COUNT. When coins reach 
white (standard roll) line, tip individual 
tray in palm of hand and package. 


The COUNT is AUTOMATIC always. 
Samples, postpaid, $9.40. 


Liberal discounts standard cases of 10 
and multiples. 


COIN CALCULATOR CORP. 


Ferry Bidg.., San Francisco I1, Calif. 


Unusual Opportunity for Salesmen: 
Applicants: State experience selling to 
Banks, lines handled, territory covered. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 130) 
iber men to public office, and then 
drop away—until they need a favor. 
There is an extra step. And that is 
to help them with the chief stock in 
a politician’s trade, information on 
public issues. 

Despite all the talk about “influ- 
ence,” it is still the cogent presen- 
tation of facts that most Congress- 
men need and appreciate in reach- 
ing a decision. This is recognized 
by successful lobbyists as the best 
vehicle for communication and per- 
suasion. Usually the professionals 
work so closely with members of 
Congress and their staffs that they 


know without asking where help is 
needed and then make it available, 
Their intimate knowledge of a par. 
ticular situation will sometimes en. 
able them to make the point that 
turns a vote. 

It follows that bankers and other 
businessmen who keep in close touch 
with members of Congress will be 
appreciated as constituents if they 
keep the legislators informed on 
matters affecting them. There are 
few more lonely than Congressmen 
shipped off to Washington to make 
momentous decisions without the 
benefit and comfort of those in whom 
they have confidence. 


Five Problems All Bankers Face 


Here are excerpts from an address 
by Vice-president Carl A. Bimson of 
the American Bankers Association 
before the Mid-Winter Conference 
of the Wisconsin Bankers Associa- 
tion on January 25. Mr. Bimson is 
president of the Valley National 
Bank, Phoenix, Ariz. 


— problems affect banks in all 
parts of the country so a team 
effort is of the utmost importance 
if we are to begin to find a solution. 
Inflation. In 24 of the last 30 years 
the Federal Government has spent 
more than it has received. Also, in 
the last 10 years the average hourly 
wages of production workers in all 
manufacturing industries have risen 
60%, but output per man-hour has 
risen only 33%, and consumer prices 
rose 24%. Only an informed public, 
aroused to the danger, can put a 
stop to this menace. Bankers have a 
real responsibility to take every op- 
portunity to point out the dangers 
of inflation and some of the reasons 
we are faced with this danger. 
Competition. Retention of custom- 
ers should be a major concern of 
every banker. Many of the so-called 
new developments in banking spring 
from a real need to serve a market 
that is getting increasingly difficult 
to service. Such innovations as in- 
plant banking, credit cards, revolv- 
ing credit lines, and bank-by-mail 
may well be received with mixed 
emotions. On the other hand, the 
new approaches have made it possi- 


ble for a single bank to serve more 
customers and serve them better. 

Capital structure. The trend to- 
ward larger operating units in farm, 
ranch, or business has created the 
need for larger loans by fewer in- 
dividuals—loans of a size which have 
in many instances out-stripped the 
capital growth of the local bank. 

An aggressive sales program to 
attract more deposits may help ease 
the loan-deposit ratio bind. Actually, 
savings are an excellent stabilizer 
and, in my opinion, they should be 
aggressively promoted. 

Operating costs. Electronic ac- 
counting will certainly not solve all 
of our manpower and rising cost 
problems, but it may help to offset 
some of the rising costs with which 
we are faced. We are going to have 
to get used to the idea of making 
our dollars work harder, and of 
educating our customers to pay a 
reasonable fee for many of the serv- 
ices for which we have long been 
underpaid. 

Personnel. Banking is still a busi- 
ness where our real management 
“grows up” with the business. Our 
job is to help develop our manage- 
ment succession within our own in- 
stitution whenever possible. The 
problem of retaining good men is 
not simply a matter of salary and 
title. I would like to submit other 
considerations: the acceptance by 
management of new ideas; the will- 
ingness to be progressive; and the 
delegation of authority. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


About People 


WILSON PARFITT, from executive 
assistant to assistant executive sec- 
retary, FPRA. 


JAMES §S. NEELY, executive vice- 
president and consultant, relin- 
quishes his post as head of the cor- 
respondent bank department, City 
National Bank & Trust Co., Kansas 
City. 


HorRACE W. BROWER becomes pres- 
ident, Transamerica Corporation, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Wooprow W. DENNEY, from as- 
sistant trust officer, to vice-president 
and trust officer, First Western Bank 
and Trust Company, San Francisco. 


IRA F. WILLARD, from city mana- 
ger, Miami, Fla., to president, City 
National Bank of Coral Gables, Fla. 


DAviIpD T. HARRIS, LLOYD W. PEDER- 
SEN, both become vice-presidents at 
The United States Trust Company 
of New York; DONALD MAHER be- 
comes assistant vice-president; FRED 
W. ALBRIGHT becomes assistant sec- 
retary. 


JAMES J. THACKARA becomes vice- 
president, Chase Manhattan Bank, 
New York. 


ORAN S. PARKER, secretary and 
treasurer, also becomes a vice-pres- 
ident at The Connecticut Bank and 
Trust Company, Hartford. 


CLARENCE H. WALTON, JR., be- 
comes a vice-president at First West- 
ern Bank and Trust Company, San 
Francisco. 


JAMES J. KELLEHER, from assis- 


BROWNLEE, from president to vice- 
chairman. 

FALKNER C. BROACH, from execu- 
tive vice-president to executive com- 
mittee chairman; MARVIN MILLARD, 
president. E. L. STUCKER, former se- 
nior vice-president to executive vice- 
president. EARL BEARD and MARCUS 
R. Tower, from vice-presidents to 
senior vice-presidents. 

From assistant vice-presidents to 
vice-presidents: ROLLAND H. ADAMs, 
MARVIN Y. BRAY, JOHN CLEARY, HAL 
MACON, and H. B. PETTIT. 


RICHARD M. KING becomes vice- 
president, Crocker - Anglo National 
Bank, San Francisco; PHILIP G. 
MARKWART becomes vice-president 
and trust investment officer. 


JOSEPH RICHARD, JR., becomes 
vice-chairman of the board and the 
executive committee, Suburban Trust 
Company, Hyattsville, Md. FRED L. 
LUTES becomes vice-president; BEN- 
JAMIN C. SHAW, senior vice-presi- 
dent; BRicE D. DUCKETT, vice-presi- 
dent; LLoyp S. CAREY becomes trea- 
surer. 


JOHN T. NEWTON, vice-president, 


Dundee Cotton Mills, and past board 
member, Bank of Madison, Ga., has 
been elected to the board of State 
Bank, Griffin, Ga. 


RANDALL P. ROBERTS, vice-presi- 
dent, Valparaiso (Fla.) State Bank, 
has been elected mayor of the city 
of Valparaiso. 


JOHN RIAL, trust officer, First Na- 
tional Bank in Greensburg, Pa., also 
becomes vice-president. 


LESLIE N. HUTCHINSON becomes 
president, Bay State Merchants Na- 
tional Bank of Lawrence, Mass. 


BENJAMIN F. treasurer, 
also becomes vice-president, Newton 
(Mass.) Savings Bank. 


HERBERT C. HACKBARTH becomes 
executive vice-president, Waukesha 
County Marine Bank, Pewaukee, Wis. 


RICHARD D. BROWN, JOHN H. 
KELLY, SHELDON B. LUBAR, become 
vice-presidents at Marine National 
Exchange Bank, Milwaukee. 


GERALD C. MANN, JR., becomes 
vice-president, Chicago City Bank 
and Trust Co. 


NABW Fetes Top New York Bankers 


PHOTO BY ELI AARON 


Top executives of the Greater New York area banks were entertained at a 
reception and dinner on Executives’ Night by the Metropolitan New York Group 
of the National Association of Bank Women. Guest speakers included the Honor- 
able Caroline K. Simon, Secretary of State of the State of New York, and the 
Honorable G. Russell Clark, Superintendent of Banks of the State of New York. 
Left to right, Charles J. Stewart, president, Manufacturers Trust Company; Ruby 

L. Walters, assistant secretary, Manufacturers Trust Company and vice-chairman, 
Metropolitan New York Group, NABW; Mr. Clark; Eleanor C. Waters, assistant 
vice-president, The Seamen’s Bank for Savings, and chairman, Metropolitan New 
York Group, NABW; and Edmund F. Wagner, chairman and president, The 

Seamen’s Bank for Savings 


tant cashier to assistant vice-presi- 
dent, Palmer First National Bank 


and Trust Company of Sarasota, 
Fla. 


A. E. BRADSHAW becomes board 
chairman, National Bank of Tulsa, 
Okla., succeeding E. I. HANLON, who 
becomes honorary chairman; W. A. 
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CLYDE HENDRIX, JR., from vice- 
president to senior vice-president, 
Hibernia National Bank in New Or- 
leans, La. 


H. R. MILLER, FRANKLIN A. MC- 
WILLIAM, RAEBURN F. HAy, RICHARD 
R. REIDLER, all become vice-presi- 
dents at First Western Bank and 
Trust Company, San Francisco, 
Calif. HaArotp L. JACOBSON, vice- 
president, retires. 


HERMAN F. FEUCHT becomes se- 


nior vice-president, American Na- 
tional Bank of Denver, Colo.; JOHN 


= 


For Your Depositors’ 


C. MACLEOD, cashier, also becomes 
vice-president; EVERETT C. Faas, 
from assistant vice-president to 
vice-president; LEE GILLETTE, from 
assistant cashier to assistant vice- 
president. 


EDwINn S. JONES, JOHN B. MITCHELL, 
both vice-presidents, become senior 
vice - presidents at First National 
Bank in St. Louis. 


ERNEST D. WILT, from executive 
vice-president to president, Arling- 
ton (Va.) Trust Company; H. PAuL 
MounrtT, from vice-president to ex- 


PERFORATE! 


Checks stamped “paid” are frequently recashed! 
Stamped “‘paid’’ impressions can be faint, missed, 
obliterated, or ignored. Only perforation means can- 
cellation—you can’t overlook a hole—and you can’t 
erase a hole. The major fraud losses of industrial and 
commercial firms are accomplished by the reuse of 
checks and disbursement documents. That’s why most 
banks feel that the perforation of paid checks provides 
essential protection for their depositors. 


Cummins makes perforators for every size bank— 
from models for handling a few checks a day to fully 
autouiatic machines. Two new booklets give important 
facts on how Cummins perforators protect your de- 
positors. Send for your copies today! 


mins 


Cummins-Chicago Corporation 


4740 North Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


Sales and Service Offices 
in all Principal Cities 


ecutive vice-president; FRANK §, 
EMBREY, from vice-president to ge. 
nior vice-president; EDWIN D. Fray. 
cIs, treasurer, also becomes vice- 
president, as does HARRY ESMACHER, 


RAYMOND POLLOCK, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president, First 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; MARION L, 
Korpic, CARL E. GRANT, both be- 
come assistant vice-presidents. 


JAMES A. FARLEY, JR., member of 
the New York State Athletic Com- 
mission, becomes president of Cen- 
tral Industrial Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y, 


PHILIP E. BYRON, JR., joins St. 
Joseph Valley Bank, Elkhart, Ind., 
as vice-president. 


Eugene R. Black 


A move has been started, and is 
gaining considerable support, for 
the nomination of Eugene R. Black 
for the Nobel Peace Prize for 1960. 
Mr. Black has been president of the 
International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development for the past 
10 years. 

“Under his sure leadership the in- 
stitution has become vastly more 
than a financial apparatus; it has 
become a vital factor for promoting 
world peace,” reported the Atlanta 
Journal and Constitution in endors- 
ing Mr. Black for this outstanding 
award. 

Staunch support for his nom- 
ination comes from the Southern 
Banker, which points out that the 
idea has been heartily acclaimed by 
“bankers, and others in this coun- 
try and abroad who know of the 
magnificent work Gene Black has 
done.” Additional backing was also 
provided by the American Banker 
in a recent editorial praising Mr. 
Black’s efforts. 

The Nobel Peace Prize is awarded 
annually by a committee of five 
elected by the Norwegian Parlia- 
ment. The recently-announced re- 
cipient for 1959 was Britain’s Philip 
J. Noel-Baker. The last American to 
win the award was George C. Mar- 
shall in 1953. No awards were made 
in 1955 and 1956. 
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CLIFFORD TWETER, President 


NATIONAL DIVISION 


Senior Vice President 
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Lessons of Recent 
Money Rate History 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


had come to be regarded as normal. Since then the 
spread has all but vanished. Going back into the last 
century the authors find that as narrow a spread as 
that of 1956-57 is by no means unusual. Before 1930 
short-term rates were often equal to or higher than 
long-term rates. 

Normally, short-term rates fluctuate over the busi- 
ness cycle more than do long-term rates. The change 
that occurred in 1930 and persisted so long is attributed 
to the depression, war finance and the pre-accord easy- 
money policy. Given flexible monetary policy, Goode 
and Birnbaum expect future interest-rate behavior to 
resemble that of the pre-1930 period. During that 
period it was not at all unusual for short-term and 
medium-term rates to be higher than long-term. Short- 
term rates, sensitive to the business cycle, were usually 
low relative to long-term rates at the trough of the 
cycle and high at the peak. This tendency, absent dur- 
ing the late 1930s and through the early postwar period, 
seems to have resumed. The pattern is clearly shown in 
the accompanying chart, page 136, taken from Goode 
and Birnbaum. The chart reflects the average pattern 
of long-term and short-term rates during 19 different 
business cycles occurring between 1858 and 1933. 

The averages recorded in the chart conceal wide dif- 
ferences in, the range of variability as well as irregu- 
larities in the timing of movements in individual cycles. 
These differences appear to have narrowed with the 
advent of the Federal Reserve System in 1914. 

A second Goode and Birnbaum chart shows the aver- 
age pattern of long- and short-term rates during the 
four business cycles that marked the period 1933-54. 
A third chart shows interest rate profiles during the 
1954-58 cycle. If the same pattern is to be followed 
in the current cycle, now on the upgrade, we may ex- 
pect the advent of business contraction to be marked 
by a dip, followed by a sharp drop-off in Treasury bill 
and commercial paper rates, accompanied by a mod- 
erate decline in long-term bond yields. 


Treasury Demand Probably Less 


While the future is hard to assess, it appears fairly 
clear this winter that the Treasury’s calls on the money 
market will be very much smaller than in 1958 and 
1959. Demand for mortgage money is also smaller. 
The biggest single demand will be for consumer in- 
stalment credit. State and local government demands 
also will be big. Industrial and commercial demand 


In each of the charts at the right, the average monthly 
rate or yield during each of the nine reference cycle 
stages (represented by roman numerals) is plotted at the 
midpoint of the cycle stage. The horizontal axis represents 
the duration, in months, of the cycle stages. In each chart, 
* the curve is a composite of the average behavior of interest 
rates in whatever number of business cycles occurred 
during the period in question. There were 19 business 
cycles in the 1858-1933 period, four in 1933-54, one in 
1954-58. The nine stages are an arbitrary statistical divi- 
sion applied to any business cycle. 
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for money presents a mixed picture. Current needs for 
inventory rebuilding are large. But business deprecia- 
tion reserves and retained earnings also will be large, 
a fact which will exert its influence on the market when 
inventories have been restored. 

In addressing the American Finance Association on 
the Government bond outlook on December 28, Dr. 
Beryl W. Sprinkel of the Harris Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago, saw little reason to expect an easing in mone- 
tary policy in the near future. Viewing a continued 
business uptrend as likely, the economist anticipated 
that rates on Governments may have to rise to attract 
new private investors, with both short-term and long- 
term yields increasing. While some temporary easing 
of short-term rates may ensue, particularly if the Con- 
gress eliminates the 414% ceiling on Treasury bond 
coupons, a general weakening in the interest rate struc- 
ture of Government and other securities is unlikely 
until the next cyclical downturn occurs, Dr. Sprinkel 
concludes. 


A Common Fallacy 


Money is tight because business is good and will re- 
main tight while business remains good. There is much 
political pressure on Washington to make money easier 
for homebuyers and others by expanding the money 
supply. This country always has had its advocates of 
the printing press. It is a common fallacy to think that, 
because more money in an individual’s hands—as com- 
pared with his neighbor’s—makes him wealthier, more 
money in general circulation makes a nation wealthier. 
Money is not true wealth, but only a claim on true 
wealth. Cheap money or easy money is not the magic 
key to “growth.” Nor, as Secretary of the Treasury 
Anderson told the American Economic Association re- 
cently, is growth of just any kind a desirable national 
goal. 

In their latest Quarterly Review, Model, Roland & 
Stone, New York brokers, discuss interest rates, cyclical 
expansion, and economic growth, and they conclude 
that there is nothing inconsistent between growth and 
high interest rates. They say: “While the statistical 
data regarding interest rates and economic growth are 
not conclusive, the qualitative descriptions of the long 
waves (40- to 50-year cycles) indicate that there is 
a concurrence of economic growth and rising interest 


Average cyclical pattern of long-term and short-term interest 
rates in the U.S., 1858-1933. (In percent per annum) 
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Le Nouveau Franc 


Ix France, where monetary tinkering was 
for many years a political pastime, the 
financial house is being put into order. 
One recent measure was the issuance of 
a “new franc,” also referred to as a 
“heavy franc,” worth 100 “old francs.” 
The public was given a period of instruc- 
tion in the use of the new coins and some 
confusion was anticipated. (As yet there 
are no new notes, but some of the old 
ones have been surcharged with their new 
value.) 

In the picture at the right, a puzzled 
citizen reads a-poster telling him that all 
the coins actually in use will remain in 
circulation, with a value equal to one- 
hundreth of the value indicated on the 
coin; that, starting on January 4, 1960, 
two coins with the new franc value will 
be put into circulation—a 5-franc piece in 
silver equal to 500 old francs, and a 1- 
franc coin in nickel worth 100 old francs. 
Other coins of varying denominations will 
be issued later, says the poster, and it 
shows what certain frequently purchased 
items will cost in the “new francs.” 


rates. Over these long periods high interest rates are 
likely to be associated with a large demand for capital, 
high levels of investment, and a more than average 
rate of growth of output. In brief, the level of interest 
rates is much more the consequence than the deter- 
minant of the state of the economy... . 

“Long-term interest rates have followed rather than 
preceded the trend of gross physical output in the pri- 
vate sector of the U. S. economy from 1901 to 1959. 
... There is a tendency these days to look forward to 
an accelerated rate of growth in the 1960s. If such a 
period of accelerated growth should materialize, it 
would inevitably result in even higher interest rates.’ 

All this is true, to the extent that the price of money 
is left to find its own level. Tight money tends to 
stimulate true savings for investment in growth. It 
tends to encourage confidence in the dollar. It serves 


Same data as in chart at left, for 1933 to 1954 
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to dampen ebullience, to act as an automatic economic 
regulator. 

But it is this country’s official policy in economic 
affairs not to let nature take its course entirely with- 
out interference. Our national goal is to have an econ- 
omy of maximum stability. Monetary management is 
the assigned function of the Federal Reserve Board. Its 
duty is to ease money when the economy slackens and 
to tighten money when expansion of business threatens 
to get out of hand. The Board can create money but 
it cannot thereby create prosperity, growth, and na- 
tional strength. If it were all that simple, we’d give 
Mr. Khrushchev much tougher competition than he al- 
ready faces when he essays to equal our standard of 
living. 


Pattern of U. S. interest rates, 1954-1958 
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What’s in Store for Banking 
in the Sixties 


A.B.A. President John W. Remington Urges Bankers to Avoid 
Complacency and Bend Every Effort to Achieve Economic Growth 


The following paragraphs are 
taken from an address by the pres- 
ident of the American Bankers As- 
sociation before the 12th National 
Credit Conference, recently held in 
Chicago. Mr. REMINGTON is presi- 
dent of the Lincoln Rochester Trust 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


T is my opinion that we can ex- 
pect great achievements from 
our economy in the next decade. 

Banking not only can, but has an 
obligation to contribute at least a 
substantial share to the growth of 
credit and other financial services 
which will be needed. 

While commercial banking has ex- 
perienced substantial growth in the 
past two decades, it is all too appa- 
rent that other lending institutions, 
both public and private, have grown 
much more rapidly. In part, this 
faster growth has been caused by the 
willingness of some of these lenders 
to accommodate types and kinds of 
credit which, in the last analysis, 
probably should not have been ex- 
tended by commercial banks. 

Nonbank lenders— both govern- 
ment and private—should not seek 
and should not be permitted to lib- 
eralize and enlarge credit to the 
point where it may jeopardize the 
results which come from sound and 
progressive banking policies. Some 
nonbank institutions should be held 
responsible for a too free and easy 
use of credit and should not be per- 
mitted to excuse their action by 
claiming that their inability to “cre- 
ate” money puts them in a special 
position. 


The View Ahead 


Now let us concentrate on what 
may be in store for banking in the 
Sixties. We have been experiencing 
—with some slight lapses—one of 
the longest sustained periods of pros- 
perity in our history.. We must rec- 
ognize, however, that our so-called, 
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built-in stabilizers have not elim- 
inated the business cycle and that 
it is difficult to chart the future ac- 
curately. We would be foolhardy, in- 
deed, to assume that the boom we 
have been enjoying is permanent. 
We may all agree that 10 years from 
now our economy will be vastly ex- 
panded, but history cautions that 
we may have some ups and downs 
in the meantime. 

We have Government loan insur- 
ance and guarantees, deposit insur- 
ance, and a tremendous rediscount 
potential at our central bank—to be 
used in case of an emergency. But, 
these are designed to be our ulti- 
mate defenses in an emergency or 
crisis. They should not permit us to 
develop a false sense of security. 
Our goal—and our best defense— 
should be a credit structure that 
will not collapse under stress. 

Experience has shown that dur- 
ing periods of expansion in economic 
activity, risks grow in certain areas 
of credit. We must be certain that 
the unjustifiable risks and the spec- 
ulative excesses of the Twenties do 
not reappear in new guises. 


Some Words of Warning 


I should like to comment on some 
specific areas of credit—with a few 
words of warning. 

In commercial banking consumer 
instalment credit, real estate credit, 
and term loans have become much 
more prevalent than formerly. We 
can expect them to be prominent in 
bank lending in the future, and they 
will require careful watching. 

As for consumer credit, no one 
would now deny its economic use- 
fulness when it is used to permit 
consumers to meet their legitimate 
needs and when it is used with dis- 
cretion. 

At the present time -check-credit 
plans and other types of revolving 
credit have become popular in many 
localities. Bankers should study 


carefully the need and potential of 
this kind of credit. Then, if it seems 
wise to adopt a program, applica- 
tions should be screened thoroughly, 
loans should be reviewed regularly, 
and there should be reasonable re- 
straint used in advertising and in 
other forms of promotion. 

We should always bear in mind 
that to the extent we—and other 
lenders — provide legitimate con- 
sumer credit and avoid excesses, we 
will demonstrate that we can oper- 
ate wisely and efficiently without 
consumer instalment credit controls. 


Reappraise Some Policies 


With reference to real estate 
credit, lending terms have been 
vastly altered in recent decades, in 
part, at least, because of the policies 
and influence of Government agen- 
cies. In this area of credit we need 
to reappraise lending policies. It is 
true some lenders go to extremes in 
lowering downpayments, extending 
maturities, and raising loan-value 
ratios. But it may be true that many 
commercial banks are erring in the 
opposite direction—too cautious and 
too conservative. Banks in general, 
through careful, realistic mortgage 
lending can contribute significantly 
to the growth of their communities. 

Now, let us take a broader, more 
positive approach. 

To be realistic we must recognize 
that competition, market forces and 
the profit motive will provide the 
main forces which will determine 
the lending and investment practices 
of banks. However, bankers will be 
passively pushed along by imper- 
sonal market forces, for on the sup- 
ply side of credit their judgment of 
what is legitimate bank lending, and 
what is not, is in fact one of the 
major detriments of the market. Of 
course, banking laws, regulations, 
and supervisory policies set the 
limits within which banks must op- 
erate, but they leave room for en- 
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lightened policies. At any given 
time there are alternative loan and 
investment opportunities and it is in 
choosing among these alternatives 
that bankers can contribute to a 4 aa 
sound banking system and economic Off 
growth. 
There is, however, one very im- i 
portant element beyond the control in Uta h ’ 
of individual bankers. They cannot 
determine the total level of bank idaho, 
credit available to the economy, 


which in boom periods is influenced Wyom A ag 


so directly by monetary policy. 
Nevertheless, given an aggregate COMBINED 
amount of bank credit, it is the func- STATEMENTS OF CONDITION 


tion of bankers to allocate it among 
those who seek it. In fulfilling this DECEMBER 31, 1959 


function, bankers are clearly respon- 

sible for the soundness of credit—a | | RESOURCES 

responsibility which must be shoul- F Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. $ 97,530,010.57 
dered by nonbank lenders also—both U. S. Government Securities 108,120,766.31 
se ta and private in their State, County and Municipal Bonds.. 48,291,244.83 
areas of operations Other Bonds and Securities 3,211,545.98 


Total Cash and Securities 257,153,567.69 
A Long-Term Probability 
Unlike some of the easy money Loans and Discounts 232,689,279.09 


Loans Federally Insured 
years in the past two decades, we y 
are now experiencing a period in or Guaranteed 54,830,123.65 


Banking Houses 3,081,914.19 


which available credit is not being Stock in Bank Building Company... 6,000,000.00 
allowed to grow as fast as many Furniture and Fixtures 1,600,456.45 
would like. There is every likelihood Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 810,000.00 
that monetary policy for the fore- Other Resources 1,296,133.11 


seeable future will be designed to 
provide us with such increases in 
the money supply as are necessary 
for real economic growth without $ 12,875,000.00 
fostering speculative excesses. 14,875,000.00 
increases in their savings deposit 38,542,288.78 
business. While success in attract- Loan Reserve Under Authority 
ing savings into commercial banks U.S. Treas. Mim. No. 6209 5,065,629.33 
may not add to total deposits in all Government and Public Fund 
thrift institutions, it will give com- Accounts 69,736,990.87 
mercial bankers control of the dis- Demand Deposits 252,354,246.47 
position of more funds. In any Time Deposits _189,224,084.98 
event, it is clear that bankers, for Total Deposits 511,315,322.32 
some time to come, will need to as- 
sume the difficult task of rationing Unearned Discount 5,715,123.91 
available credit. Reserve for Taxes, Interest, Etc 574,466.20 
I should like to dissociate myself Other Liabilities 1,248,643.64 
from all gloomy and pessimistic Total Liabilities $557,461,474.18 
views on the outlook facing us. Al- ee 
though I have used words of cau- (Included are Inter-Bank Deposits Totaling $1,467,470.80) 
tion, banking —in its lending, in- Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
vesting, and even in most of its 
advertising —is developing in the | 
manner which will maintain our fine, | FIRST S$ EC URITY BAN KS | 
concern which we should all possess Headquarters: Salt Lake City, Utah 
is that we not only avoid compla- First Security Bank of Utah, N. A., Salt Lake City, Utah 
cency, but positively and actively feet 
bend every effort to the achievement 
of growth in our economy. 


Total Resources $557,461,474.18 
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Tax-Exempt Bonds 
{CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


‘banks can, and are, servicing local 
and regional market names in their 
areas as to such factors. 

Foremost in importance, of course, 
are the economic factors bearing on 
the nature and extent of wealth, 
sources and stability of income, and 
growth trends. The bank located 
near the obligor on the bonds is in 
an exceptionally favorable position 
to compile and analyze information 
bearing on these factors. The bank 


files will contain information on the 
businesses and industries in the 
community whose bonds are held, 
and the real estate situation will 
normally be well understood as a 
result of mortgage activity and gen- 
eral familiarity-with the area. Eco- 
nomic factors, in other words, can 
be reviewed by direct contact and 
personal observation, often merely 
by coordinating information already 
gathered for other phases of bank 
business. 

A second group of factors has to 
do with legal and administrative 
matters—the form of government, 
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helpful banking services 


are always in season! 


THE 


First National Bank 


OF MEMPHIS 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


competence of management, quality 
of budgeting, financial planning, rec- 
ord keeping and reporting, adequacy 
of the taxing and revenue systems, 
kind of control imposed by state 
laws governing the issuance of 
bonds, and so on. Technical fea- 
tures of these factors are usually 
known to bank personnel (when 
taxes are due, how well they are col- 
lected, how competent officials are) 
and other material is readily avail- 
able since it pertains to the same 
state as that in which the bank is 
located, or, at most, adjoining states, 
so that information can be readily 
acquired and changes immediately 
noted. 


Financial Factors in Analysis 


The third major area of credit 
analysis has to do with what are 
fundamentally financial factors—the 
composition and arrangement of the 
debt, future trend of debt service, 
condition of debt and sinking funds, 
past payment history, prospective 
levels of borrowing, present and 
prospective debt load, and the condi- 
tion and trend of the operating 
funds. Highly refined techniques are 
possible for the analysis of these 
factors, requiring a lengthy ap- 
prenticeship, but close observation 
can take the place to a considerable 
degree of high-powered statistical 
analysis, and, by concentrating on 
major indicators and keeping in rea- 
sonably close touch with each situ- 
ation, the small institution can main- 
tain in its municipal credit files in- 
formation fully adequate to docu- 
ment the financial condition of the 
obligor. Moreover, the bank work- 
ing with nearby names is able to get 
information first-hand with a min- 
imum of expense and inconvenience. 

It may be objected that the acqui- 
sition for tax-exempt investment of 
local and regional market names so 
near the bank involves a sacrifice of 
diversification that may be espe- 
cially serious inasmuch as the bank 
also holds commercial paper and 
mortgages, and so forth, from the 
very communities which are the ob- 
ligors on its municipal bonds. This 
may be handled in two ways: first, 
by the selection of hard-core na- 
tional market names representing 
obligors affording a degree of geo- 
graphic and economic diversification, 
and, second, by exercising care that 
the local names acquired are of sat- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 142) 
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Bark of America 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Condensed Statement of Condition December 31, 1959 


(Figures of Overseas Branches are as of December 24, 1959) 


Cash and Due from Banks. . . . 


United States Government Securities 
Guaranteed by the Government’. . 


- $ 1,950,683,148.31 
1,796,335,874.20 


Federal Agency Securities. . . . . 
State, County, and Municipal Securities . 


Loans Guaranteed or Insured by the United 


States Government or its Agencies 
Other Loans and Discounts . 
Bank Premises, Fixtures, etc. . 


91,584,957.73 
704,043,718.78 
133,428,392.56 


1,506,864,657.40 
5,092,803,574.29 
157,408, 186.09 


158,182,278.88 
78,069,558.02 


. $11,669,404,346.26 


Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources . 


LIABILITIES 


Undivided Profits Reserved... 132,666,983.31 
TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS. . . 
Reserve for Possible Loan Losses . 
-$5,327,676,664.66 
Tine . $5,297 281,517.35 
Liability on Acceptances . . .. . 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . . . . 


$ 632,666,983.31 
118,627,944.96 


10,624,958,182.01 


160,180,326.22 
132,970,909.76 


$11,669,404,346.26 


Main Offices in the two Reserve Cities of California 
SAN FRANCISCO e LOS ANGELES 


Branches throughout California 
Overseas branches: London, Manila, Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka, Bangkok, Guam 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation « Member Federal Reserve System 


Bank of America 
(International) 
A wholly-owned subsidiary 


Condensed Statement of Condition December 31, 1959 
Home Office—New York, N. Y. 
Branches: Duesseldorf, Singapore, Paris, Beirut, Guatemala City, Hong Kong, Kuala Lumpur 
(Branch figures are as of December 24, 1959) 


$130,146,316. 
16,126,160.15 


13,566,188.74 
169'789,764.84 


27,613,217.27 
3,461,985.63 
3,207,155.86 
$363,910,788.60 


Cash and Due from Banks. . . 

United States 
Obligations 

Other Securities 

Loans and Discounts. . 

Customers’ Liability 
for Acceptances. . 

Bank Premises, Furniture, 
Fixtures 

Accrued Interest and Other’ 
Resources. . . 


TOTAL RESOURCES 


February 1960 


LIABILITIES 


$34,000,000.00 
Surplus 6,800,000.00 
Undivided Profits 1,233,651.44 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS. 
Reserve for Possible Loan Losses . 
Deposits 
Liability on 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . 


TOTAL LIABILITIES . . 


Capital 


$ 42,033,651.44 
3,091,776.86 
287 887,653.94 
28,275,491.24 
2,622,215.12 


$363,910,788.60 
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San Francisco’s First 


Western Bank Building 
passes the Giant Janitor’s 


White Glove Test 


It takes a Giant Janitor to keep America’s most 
important buildings White Glove Clean. And 
our Giant Janitor service is the world’s largest 
cleaning force, as well as the best. 

ABM’s Calculated Cleanliness results from ex- 
haustive material testing, outstanding skill and 
experience—and most of all, a giant staff of well- 
qualified people under critical supervision. For 


almost 50 years, ABM has serviced structures of 
all sizes, at reasonable cost. No job is too big, no 
job is too small. It is our pleasure to service 
First Western Bank buildings in many California 
cities, as well as thousands of other important 
buildings in the United States and Canada. We 
would be happy to put our tremendous store of 
information at your disposal, without obligation. 


American Building Maintenance Co. 
World’s Largest Janitorial Contractors * Throughout the United States and Canada 
Serving more than 40 cities « Address inquiries to 335 Fell Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 
or consult your telephone directory 


New Accounts Easy to get 


Visabank works right in the home—all day, 
every day. Made of clear plastic—you actually 


see the savings grow. It’s the nickels, dimes 
and quarters saved today that become big 
accounts tomorrow. 


’ Your Bank’s name is stamped in gold on front 


of Visabank. Your ad message covers the back. 


Visabank is self-liquidating—write for information. 


Some Good Territories Open for Representation. 


PATENTED PLASTICS, INC. 


2168T West 25th Street 


Cleveland 13, Ohio 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 140) 
isfactory credit quality when ac- 
quired and remain so. Exchange of 
information with correspondent 
banks on names in their areas ig 
also often practicable. 

There remains a major problem 
for the bank officer or employee who 
is going to undertake the adminis- 
tration of the type of operation here 
described. How can he acquire the 
background of standards and norms 
against which to measure the per- 
formance of the credits with which 
he is concerned? While there is an 
ample supply of textbooks, manuals, 
and correspondence courses on com- 
mercial credit analysis, and books 
on mortgage analysis and the an- 
alysis of corporate securities, there 
is no wholly satisfactory textbook 
on the analysis of municipal credit. 
A literature is not lacking, however. 
The definitive history of state and 
municipal bonds remains A. M. Hill- 
house’s Municipal Bonds: A Century 
of Experience, published in 1936 by 
Prentice-Hall, while the beginner 
will probably find nothing more help- 
ful than Fundamentals of Municipal 
Bonds,-published in 1959 by the In- 
vestment Bankers Association of 
America, which includes the ex- 
tremely useful paper on analysis 
originally prepared in 1949 by H. C. 
Taylor, then assistant cashier of the 
Chase National Bank of New York 
City. 

Valuable too is the FDIC’s Mu- 
nicipals, outlining the requirements 
for establishing and maintaining the 
municipai credit file. Add to this the 
reading of carefully selected period- 
icals in the field of governmental fi- 
nance and administration and the 
systematic study of the comprehen- 
sive surveys of other experts in the 
field, and the rankest beginner may 
regard himself as well on the way 
to developing the skills which will 
permit his bank to take greater ad- 
vantage of the yields afforded and 
likely to be afforded for some time 
to come by tax-exempt bonds. 


FIGURES v. FACTS 


Though your budget will often 
show 
You haven't a dime to spare, 
It will help you pay as you go— 
If you don't go anywhere. 
STEPHEN SCHLITZER 
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FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 
of 


BOSTON 
1784+ 


NEW ENGLAND’S OLDEST AND LARGEST BANK 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


Covering all Offices and Overseas Branches as of DECEMBER 31, 1959 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks $433,556,051.34 


United States Government Obligations 331,468,497.17 
State and Municipal Securities 51,462,963.70 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 4,500,000.00 
18,885,836.81 

960,822,005.48 

Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 23,210,197.20 
Banking Houses 5,871,428.44 
Items in Transit with Overseas Branches 1,114,700.71 
Other Assets 12,082,720.75 
Total $1,842,974,401.60 


Deposits $1,606,879,773.08 
Acceptances Executed $25,769,721.17 
Less: Those Held for Investment 2,391,815.31 23,377,905.86 


Due to Foreign Central Bank (in Foreign currency) 6,399,240.00 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, Expenses, Dividend and Unearned Discount... 18,949,816.56 
Other Liabilities 895,725.78 
Capital (2,800,000 shares, par value $12.50) $3 5,000,000.00 
115,000,000.00 
24,427,231.47 
12,044,708.85 186 »471,940. 32 
Total $1 842,974, 401.60 


The figures of Old Colony Trust Company, which is beneficially owned by the stockholders of The First National Bank of 
Boston, are not included in the above statement. The figures of Overseas Branches, in their dollar equivalents, are included. 


HEAD OFFICE: 67 Milk St., Boston, Massachusetts — Branch Offices throughout the City 
Represented in New York by The First Bank of Boston (International), 2 Wall Street 
Overseas Branches: In ARGENTINA — Buenos Aires, Avellaneda and Rosario « In Brazit — 
Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Santos « In Cusa — Havana, Santiago, Cienfuegos and Sancti Spiritus 
In Europe — Representative Office: 146 Leadenhall Street, London, E. C. 3, England 
Correspondent banks throughout the world 


Personal and Corporate Trust Service through our Allied Institution: Old Colony Trust Company 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


February 1960 
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Our Depositors 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


higher than had ever been known 
upon this earth before. It made pos- 
sible to the common man comforts 
of life unknown to the rulers of 
kingdoms of but a few generations 
ago. If we are to abandon this and 
to assume that progress is to be 
found only by discarding the fruits 
of experience, let us at least do so 
knowingly, and let us not be fooled 
in what we are doing; and let us 
talk it over with our depositors. Do 


not leave them to hear but one side 
of the story. 

Let us not subject ourselves to 
the just criticism of our stockhold- 
ers, our depositors, and the public, 
by ignoring the rules which the past 
has demonstrated to be essential to 
the safeguarding of the moneys en- 
trusted to us. 

Let us not forget that, to the ex- 
tent that Government uses its credit 
to establish institutions competitive 
with banks, it weakens its capacity 
to afford relief in an emergency, 
and that to the extent of such com- 
petition in normal times banks are 


jm are times when bankers cannot 
make available to a client the full amount of money 


desired. 


In many such cases Commercial Factors can assist 
the banker in rounding out a sound financial pro- 
gram. Whether on a short-range or long-range 
basis, on a participation arrangement or otherwise, 
we Offer a wide range of credit and financial serv- 
ices. These include— 

Old-line factoring 

Non-notification factoring 

e Accounts receivable financing 
Supplementing these forms of financing, we make 
funds available to our clients on a secured or un- 
secured basis to support inventory, for machinery 
purchases, plant expansion programs, mergers, ac- 


quisitions, etc. 


Our relationship with leading bankers has always 
been one of mutual profitability. We welcome in- 
quiries regarding our services, and will be pleased 


to send a copy of our current statement. Call or 


write directly to Mr. Walter M. Kelly, President. - 


Commercial Factors Corporation 


One Park Avenue + New York 16, N. Y. 
Established 1828 


reduced in their capacity to carry 
on. Competition of Government 
with business in normal times nec- 
essarily weakens private industry, 
and likewise reduces the capacity of 
Government to afford relief in ab- 
normal times. This is one of the 
penalties for permanent intrusion of 
Government into business. 


Depositors Must Be Told 


We know the importance of a tax- 
conscious voting citizenship. We 
know that, if our depositors under- 
stood the extent of the obligations 
being foisted upon them, they would 
rise in their might and in their 
numbers demand that an end be put 
to the continued borrowing by Gov- 
ernment. We know that the con- 
tinuance of the present policies of 
Government can lead to but one end. 
We know that they are not restoring 
real life to industry, but are merely 
giving temporary relief at the cost 
of permanent injury. We know that 
the money spent today to bring 
about the appearance of prosperity 
is a charge upon the future. We 
know that the continued accession 
of power to the Federal Government 
must lead ultimately to the destruc- 
tion of the constitutional rights un- 
der which private initiative has had 
a field for action. We know that it 
is not too late to act. The power 
to shape our course, to put an end 
to the evils that beset us, still lies 
with the depositors of America. 
They are our finest citizens and con- 
stitute the strength and backbone 
of our country. Give them the facts, 
and you may trust to the soundness 
of their heads and hearts. 

Opportunity for unusual service 
comes only in great crises. Leader- 
ship at such times calls for both 
wisdom and courage. Not in our 
lifetime has there been such oppor- 
tunity for service by bankers as 
now exists. The danger is grave and 
imminent, yet the people can be 
trusted to act rightly in their own 
interests if we give them the facts. 

Let us not make it possible for 
history to record that in this su- 
preme hour the bankers of America, 
out of silence induced by fear, failed 
both their depositors and their coun- 
try. When the future of the nation 
and the welfare of its people are 
involved, mere party politics sink 
into insignificance. The issue is no 
longer one of mere partisanship but 
of simple honesty and genuine pa- 
triotism. 
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Mutual Savings Banks and the Mortgage Market 


This article is based upon an ad- 
dress by JOHN DELAITTRE, president 
of the Farmers and Mechanics Sav- 
ings Bank of Minneapolis and of the 
National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks, before the annual con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Home Builders in Chicago, Ill. 


Oo cite a few figures, between 1950 
Oona 1959 savings banks made a 
net investment of $12-billion in fed- 
erally underwritten mortgages— 
largely to finance new homes—com- 
pared with less than $9-billion for 
life insurance companies, a little 
over $6-billion for savings and loan, 
associations, and about $3.5-billion 
for commercial banks. 

Mutual savings banks have also 
participated actively in conventional 
mortgage markets but far less than 
have the other main types of finan- 
cial institutions. This is owing in 
large part to legal requirements 
which, with limited exceptions, con- 
fine conventional lending to the 
states in which savings banks are 
located or to contiguous states. 
Moreover, the terms on conventional 
loans are more restrictive than on 
federally underwritten loans and 
most savings bank states limit the 
volume of conventional loans which 
an individual savings bank may hold 
to some percentage of its assets. 
Finally, house-building has been. rel- 
atively less active in the East— 
where savings banks are concen- 
trated—than in other parts of the 
nation. For all of these reasons, 
mutual savings banks have been less 
active in conventional mortgage 
markets than they might otherwise 
have been. 

When the main mortgage compo- 
nents—FHA, VA, conventional—are 
put together, what kind of a statis- 
tical picture emerges about how 
mutual savings banks have been 
supporting the mortgage market in 
the postwar years? The picture 
seems an impressive one to me. At 
the end of the war mutual savings 
banks held a little over $4-billion in 
mortgage loans. At the end of 1959, 
holdings had reached nearly $25- 
billion. This fivefold expansion was 
slightly greater than the increase in 
the overall mortgage debt so that 
savings banks now hold a slightly 


February 1960 


larger proportion of the total than 
at the end of the war, around 13%. 


93% of Asset Gains in Mortgages 


Perhaps a more meaningful way 
to indicate the interest of the sav- 
ings banking industry in the mort- 
gage market is to show the extent 
of its participation within the limi- 
tation of its overall financial re- 


sources. In the 14 years or so since 
the war total assets of savings banks 
have increased by $22-billion. It may 
surprise you—as I confess it sur- 
prised me—to learn that of this $22- 
billion gain, $20.5-billion or 93% was 
in mortgage holdings. And of this 
$20.5-billion gain, $19-billion was in 
residential mortgages. In contrast, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 162) 


47th Annual Statement of Condition 


CITY NATIONAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


10th & Grand 


Kansas City 41, Missouri 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


With thanks to our more than 1,000 ‘‘correspondents’” who contributed to the 


progress and security you'll find reflected here. 


Cash and Due from Banks 
Bonds 
U. S. Government Bonds 
U. S. Government Instrumentalities, 
County, and Municipal Bonds 


Federal Reserve Bank Stock 


ment 


City National Bank Building 

Furniture and Fixtures 

Customers Liability Account of Letters 
of Credit 

Customers Liability on Acceptances 
Outstanding 

Accrued Interest Receivable 

Other Assets 


TOTAL RESOURCES 


Capital Stock 
(Paid In) 
(Earned) 


Total Capital 
Surplus (Earned) 
Undivided Profits and Reserves (Earned) 


Invested Capital 

Reserves for Interest and Taxes 
Dividends Declared but not Paid 
Unearned Interest 


RESOURCES 


December 31, 1959 
73,401,813 


50,388,542 


11,505,082 


61,893,624 
465,000 


Loans and Obligations which are fully backed 
or insured by agencies of the U. S. Gov 


106,311,210 
108,925,476 


2,756,263 
1 


493,626 


92,601 
967,050 
91,591 


249,087,045 


LIABILITIES 


December 31, 1959 


21,555,244 
788,946 
160,000 

1,523,199 


Our Liability Account of Letters of Credit 


Issued 
Our Liability on Acceptances 
Deposits 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


493,626 
92,601 
224,473,429 


249,087,045 


State, 
All Other Loans and Discounts .............. P| | 
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Economic Education for the Clergy 


WALTER H. BISCHOFF 


Mr. BISCHOFF, vice - president at 
Old National Bank in Evansville, 
Ind., has lectured at Purdue’s Clergy 
Workshop. 


ipaesarg of the clergy are often 
called on to interpret economic 
issues, and through sermons and 
counseling are responsible for help- 


ing people to develop understandings 
of our economic order—its nature, 
problems, and potentials. The in- 
creasing complexity of American liv- 
ing calls for more and more under- 
standing of our general economy on 
the part of all citizens. 

Purdue University was one of the 
first to recognize the importance of 
economic education as a special proj- 
ect, and concluded that the most 
practical approach to the problem 


tke FIFTH THIRD [JNION [RUST co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Statement as of December 31, 1959 
RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 

United States Bonds 

State and Municipal Bonds 

Other Bonds and Securities 

Loans and Discounts 

Buildings and Equipment 

Other Real Estate 

Customers’ Liability Under Acceptances 


Income Accrued Receivable and Prepaid Expense 


Other Resources 


$ 95,532,592.20 
75,155,533.03 
11,938,599.50 
2,314,371.34 
179,796,387.13 
4,483,684.28 
1.00 

52,746.54 
1,201,799.48 
534,356.74 


$371,010,071.24 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock ($25.00 Par Value) 
Surplus : 
Undivided Profits 
TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS 

Reserve for Dividends, Interest, Taxes 
Liability Under Acceptances 
DEPOSITS: 

*Commercial, Bank and Savings 

U. S. Government 
Other Liabilities 


$ 11,875,000.00 
13,125,000.00 
6,790,083.50 
$ 31,790,083.50 
4,246,821.17 
52,746.54 


323,647,556.65 
11,128,575.02 
144,288.36 


DIRECTORS 


FERRIS M. ANGEVIN 

Vice President and Treasurer 

The Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 
H. TRACY BALCOM. JR. 

President, The Geo. Wiedemann Brewing Co. 
WALTER C. BECKJORD 

Chairman of the Board 

The Cincinnati Gas and Electric Co. 
SANFORD M. BROOKS 

Exec. Vice Pres., The Tool Steel Gear & Pinion Co. 
CHARLES H. BURCHENAL 

President, The Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co. 
POWEL CROSLEY. JR. 

President, The Cincinnati Baseball Club Co. 
JOHN J. EMERY 

President, Emery Industries, Inc. 
JAMES McB. GARVEY 

President, The American Laundry Machinery Co. 
FRANK N. GETMAN 

President. Wm. S. Merrell Co. 
E. WEBSTER HARRISON 

Partner. Harrison & Co. 
G. CARLTON HILL 

President 
JOHN B. HOLLISTER 

Taft, Stettinius and Hollister 


WALTER E. HUENEFELD 

President. The Huenefeld Co. 
LOUIS L. KAUFMAN 

Sec. and Treas., Wm. J. Herbert Realty Co. 
RICHARD E. LeBLOND 

President, The R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co. 
WILLIAM L. McGRATH 

Ch. of Board, The Williamson Co. 
WILLIAM H. MOONEY 2 

President, Cincinnati Development & Mfg. Co. 
EDWARD W. NIPPERT 

Vice President and Trust Officer 
DANIEL J. O’CONOR, JR. 

President, The Formica Corp. 

Sub. of American Cyanamid Co. 
GEORGE A. RENTSCHLER 

Chairman of Board, Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp. 
WILLIAM 8S. ROWE 

Vice President 
HAROLD T. SIMPSON 

President, Printing Investments Co. 
LEONARD 8. SMITH, JR. 

Chairman of Board 

The National Marking Machine Co. 
CLIFFORD R. WRIGHT 

President, The Cincinnati Equitable Insurance Co. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION—MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


envisioned a series of lectures on 
current economic topics by profes- 
sional and business economists and 
attended by our clergymen and 
teachers. Purdue concluded that one 
approach to the problem would be 
to place in the hands of clergymen 
and teachers the kind of information 
and educational materials they could 
use in their daily contacts with mem- 
bers and students, and which would 
help to deepen and expand public 
understanding of current economic 
subjects. Encouraged by their ex- 
perience with a teacher program, 
in 1957 the university initiated 
a workshop for the clergy as a new 
experiment in the economic educa- 
tion field. The various church bodies 
in the state—Protestant, Catholic, 
Jewish — were asked to nominate 
clergymen of their denominations to 
participate in a one-week program 
especially planned for the clergy 
and religious leaders. 

These Economic Education Work- 
shops are sponsored jointly by four 
divisions and departments of Purdue 
University in cooperation with the 
Joint Council on Economic Educa- 
tion of New York. The project is 
self-supporting, and financed in its 
entirety by the Purdue Economic 
Education, Advisory Board composed 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 148) 


“You probably think I’m an old skin- 

flint, a pinchpenny, and a tightwad. 

Well, I congratulate you on your keen 
perception!” 
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*Includes $6,701,083.37 of trust money on deposit im the Banking Department, which under the provisions | 
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DIRECTORS 


BARNEY BALABAN 
President, Paramount Pictures Corporation 


EDWIN J. BEINECKE 
Chairman, The Sperry and Hutchinson 
Company 


CLINTON R. BLACK, JR. 
President, C. R. Black, Jr. Corporation 


ALVIN G. BRUSH 
Chairman, American Home Products 
Corporation 


LOU R. CRANDALL 
Chairman, George A. Fuller Company 


CHARLES A. DANA 
Chairman, Dana Corporation 


HORACE C. FLANIGAN 
Chairman, Board of Directors 


JOHN M. FRANKLIN 
President, United States Lines Company 


PAOLINO GERLI 
President, Gerli & Co., Inc. 


GABRIEL HAUGE 
Chairman, Finance Committee 


ROY T. HURLEY 
Chairman and President, 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation 


OSWALD L. JOHNSTON 
Simpson Thacher & Bartlett 


BARRY T. LEITHEAD 
President, Cluett, Peabody & Co. Ine, 


KENNETH F. MacLELLAN 
President, United Biscuit Company 
of America 


JOHN T. MADDEN 


Chairman, Emigrant Industrial Savings Bonk 


GEORGE V. McLAUGHLIN 
Vice Chairman, Triborough Bridge and 
Tunnel Authority 


WILLIAM G. RABE 
Chairman, Trust Committee 


RICHARD S. REYNOLDS, JR. 
President, Reynolds Metals Company 


WILLIAM E. ROBINSON 
Chairman of the Board, Coca-Cola Company 


HENRY B. SARGENT 
President, American & Foreign 
Power Company, Inc. 


HAROLD V. SMITH 
Chairman, The Home nsurance Company 


CHARLES J. STEWART 
President 


REESE H. TAYLOR 
Chairman, Union Oil Company of California 


GEORGE G. WALKER 
President, Electric Bond and Share Company 


J. HUBER WETENHALL 
President, National Dairy Products 
Corporation 


HENRY C. VON ELM 
Honorary Chairman 
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MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: 44 Wall Street, New York 


116 OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1959 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks $ 954,473,337 
U. S. Government Securities 595,669,527 


U. S. Government Insured F. H. A. Mort- 
gages .... 111,832,763 


256,462,006 
6,023,400 
25,531,398 


State, Municipal and Public Securities . . 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 
Other Securities 


Loans, Bills Purchased and Bankers’ Ac- 
ceptances 1,366,000,891 
36,674,295 
24,003,701 
50,420,725 
12,890,493 


$3,439,982,536 


Mortgages 
Banking Houses and Equipment 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances ... 


Accrued Interest and Other Resources .. 


LIABILITIES 
$3,045,521,141 
57,543,473 


Deposits 
Outstanding Acceptances 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
Foreign Bills 


Other Liabilities 


Reserve for Taxes, Unearned Discount, 
Interest, etc. 


23,177,840 
1,736,871 


25,543,882 
52,604,249 
3,023,400 


*Reserve for Possible Loan Losses 
Dividend Payable January 15, 1960 ... 


/ 


Capital Funds: 
Capital (5,039,000 
shares—$20 par) $100,780,000 
Surplus .. 100,000,000 
Undivided Profits .._. . 30,051,680 230,831,680 


$3,439,982,536 


* Applicable to cover such future loan losses as may develop. None 
are at present known. 


United States Government and Other Securities carried at $14,533,805 are pledged to 
secure public funds and trust deposits and for other purposes os required or permitted b law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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of representatives from agriculture, 
business, and labor of Indiana. 
Contributors to the project, in 
addition to Indiana Bankers Asso- 
ciation, 4neiude several divisions of 
General Metors, Aluminum Company 
of America, Ball Brothers, Bendix 
Aviation Corporation, Indiana AFL- 
CIO, Indiana Consumer Finance As- 
sociation, Indiana Farm Bureau and 
Associates, Perfect Circle Company, 
United States Steel Corporation, and 
other prominent business concerns. 
The 1959 Clergy Workshop at- 


tracted 65 clergymen of all faiths 
and from every section of the state. 
Some of the subjects considered in 
the clergy lectures and discussions 
were: (1) goals and values our 
economy strives to accomplish; (2) 
our money, credit, and financial sys- 
tem; (3) the effect of world trade 
on our economy; (4) contracting 
economic ideas of American man- 
agement and American labor lead- 
ers; (5) distribution of our national 
product; and (6) advertising re- 
sponsibilities in a dynamic society. 
One day was set aside as “bank 
day” with the writer of this article 


THE BANK FOR ALL THE PEOPLE 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1959 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and in Banks 


United States Government Securities . 
State, Municipal and Other Securities 


Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans and Discounts 

Bank Premises 

Other Real Estate . 

Other Assets . 


- $ 236,390,198.38 
286,934,959.72 
94,165,693.05 
3,000,000.00 
826,932,901.69 
4,135,022.42 

1.00 


5,989,346.35 
$1,457,548,122.61 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


DEPOSITS 


Commercial and Savings . . 
Estates and Corporate Trust . 


Accrued Taxes, Interest, etc. 
Other Liabilities 


- $ =22,500,000.00 
77,500,000.00 
16,218,046.71 


Capital Funds 


$ 116,218,046.71 


$1,283,287,032.56 
48,860,018.95 


Total Deposits 


1,332,147,051.51 
669,641.45 
4,513,382.94 


$ 1,457,548,122.61 


United States Government Securities carried at $118.070,536.70 are pledged to secure U. S. Govern- 
ment Deposits and other Public Funds and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Assets are shown NET after deducting Valuation Reserves. 


Ohio’s Largest Bank 
welcomes individuals and corporations 
seeking new or additional banking services. 


69 CONVENIENT OFFICES 


Northern Ohio: 


Painesville + Willoughby «+ 


Bedford + Solon 


Berea « Lorain and 
Everywhere in Greater Cleveland 


COMMERCIAL 


SAVINGS 


TRUSTS 


Largest branch banking system between New York and California 


705,682 DEPOSITORS 


Member: Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Federal Reserve System 


lecturing on our financial system and 
credit, money and banking. Atten- 
dance records were broken on “bank 
day” with a total of 81 visitors, 
bankers, and clergymen taking part 
in the three lectures offered that 
day. 

The clergy comments: 

“| .. I told my people Sunday that 
in some ways it was one of the 
greatest weeks of my life... .” 

“... The knowledge gained will be 
excellent help to me in my particular 
work of administration and coun- 
seling. ...” 

“.,. This is a much needed kind of 
workshop—since we of the ministry 
are woefully ignorant of the field 
and yet are called on to speak so 
often about the field... .” 

The workshop provided an unusual 
but highly advantageous opportunity 
to tell the story of banking to people 
who are in a position to influence 
important segments of our popula- 
tion. The testimony of clergy has 
been complimentary, expressing the 
belief they will be better preachers 
and teachers as a result of their 
experience. 


Program Expanding 


The experiment has proven so 
successful and has been so well re- 
ceived that it has been planned to 
expand it gradually into national 
scale. For the purpose, The Clergy 
Economic Education Foundation has 
been incorporated as a_ nonprofit 
organization in the State of Indiana. 
With its headquarters on the Purdue 
University campus, its program will 
be to establish an Economic Work- 
shop for Clergy in each of three ad- 
ditional states annually, each under 
the sponsorship of its respective 
state university. After each work- 
shop’s initial year, its further main- 
tenance will be turned over to a 
combination of local state business, 
farm and labor organizations. Any 
further needed advisory assistance 
will be available from the founda- 
tion. 

Two additional workshops were 
held in November: the first in Ken- 
tucky under the auspices of the 
University of Kentucky; the second 
in Massachusetts sponsored by Bos- 
ton University and the state’s De- 
partment of Education. 


A quartet is four men each of 
whom thinks the other three can’t 
sing. 
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Could your community profit by the progress of others? 


Ours has. And that is why we recommend for your idea file ‘‘Bold Concepts for Progress— 
in St. Louis,”’ a special seven-page section in our 1959 annual report. 


community. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1959 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks. 
U. S. Government Securities . 
Loans and Discounts . 
Loans Wholly or Partially 
Guaranteed by U.S. Government 50,844,093.24 
Other Bonds and Stocks. 30,582,930.77 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 1,200,000.00 
Furniture and Fixtures 624,924.47 
United Bank Building. . . 331,112.72 
Customers’ Liability, ‘Letters of 
Credit, Acceptances, etc. 
Accrued Interest Receivable . 
Other Resources . 


.$162,552,951.00 
. 108,092,352.85 
. 275,086,098.02 


1,547,928.27 
2,269,516.38 
107,762.42 
$633,239,670.14 


February 1960 


Reviewing millions of dollars of progress in our recent past, and still 
more ambitious plans for the future, the section is intended (1) simply 
to acquaint you with the new St. Louis and (2)—more important—to 
suggest to you ideas useful in shaping the development of your own 


THE FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST.LOUIS 


We are mailing our annual report now. If you would like to know 

better the area served by a bank immensely interested in serving yvou— 

simply address: First National Bank in St. Louis, St. Louis 1, Missouri. Mm il 
/ 


LIABILITIES 


.$ 15,400,000.00 
Surplus . . . 24,600,000.00 
Undivided Profits. . 10,783,785.60 
Total Capital Accounts $ 50,783,785.60 
Reserve for Taxes, 

Interest, etc... . 1,997,996.65 
Unearned Discount . . 2,294,690.14 
Liability, Letters of Credit, 

Acceptances, etc. 
Other Liabilities . 
Demand Deposits. 
Time Deposits . 


Capital Stock 


1,547,928.27 
326,650.78 


-$485,594,128.92 
72,074,783.43 
U. S. Government Deposits 18,619,706.35 


Total Deposits . 


576,288,618.70 
$633,239,670.14 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Bankers’ Views on Money and Credit 


Here are a few comments on the 
financial and business situation, 
culled from 1959 reports of banks. 


Keep the FRS Independent 


NTEREST rates are prices, and must 
be understood as such. They rep- 
resent, on the one hand, the price 
of borrowing money and, on the 
other, the reward for saving. Basic- 


ally, interest rates have the normal 
function of a price in relating de- 
mand to the supply of loanable funds. 
To deny them an opportunity to per- 
form this vital function is to court 
serious trouble. 

The disposition to run this grave 
risk was evident during the past 
year in a revival of proposals in 
some quarters that the Federal Re- 
serve banks inject large new sup- 


Roy A. BRITT 


CS NATIONAL BAN K 
Condensed 
Statement of Condition 


at close of business December 37, 1959 


DIRECTORS RESOURCES 
7 aver Cash and Due from Banks $105,152,561 | 
Chairman of the Board United States Government Securities . 164,541,523 | 


Obligations of Other Federal Agencies ae 800,000 


150 


Cc 


Head Office: 457 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 54 


| 
| 
President | State, County and Municipal Securities. . 34,365, ‘066 
Mn.o W. Bexms | Other Securities . 500,001 
W. J. BOYLE | Loans and Discounts (Less Reserve) . 271,445,504 
Watren H. BUTLER j Federal Reserve Bank Stock . . 1,020,000 
RALPH J. CHANDLER | Stock in Commercial Fireproof Building 
Co.—Head Office Building 348,500 
Eanesr E. DUQUE 1 Bank Premises . 5,029,653 
Furniture, Fixtures and Equipment . 2,406,299 
| Other Real Estate Owned . 1 
G | Customers’ Liability under Letters of 
| Credit and Acceptances 1,768,080 
Sana ba | Earned Interest Receivable . 2,364,988 
ARLE BM. JORGENSEN Other Resources 766,358 
DONALD H. MCKEE = 
GEORGE A. PARKER | TOTAL 4 _$590,508,534 
JOHN B. RAUEN LIABILITIES 
SAMUEL K. RINDGE 
WILLIAM S. ROSECRANS | Stock 
| Undivided Profits . 7,398,941 $ 41,398,941 
RON STEVER I Reserve for Taxes, Expenses, Etc. . 2,490,175 
KENNETH B. WILSON | Discount Collected—Unearned . 6,227,117 
| Letters of Credit and Acceptances. 1,768,080 
| Other Liabilities 173,873 
| Deposits . . 538,450,348 
TOTAL . $590,508,534 


NATIONAL BAN K 


Conveniently located branch offices in Los Angeles and Orange Counties 
Member Federal Reserve System * Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


plies of money into the banking sys- 
tem as a means of driving interest 
rates lower. With the economy mov- 
ing up rapidly toward an optimum 
rate of operations, the Federal Re- 
serve authorities have wisely re- 
sisted these demands, lest new infla- 
tionary pressure be generated. 

If the supply of credit is restricted 
in a booming economy, the price of 
credit will rise, but the chances are 
greatly improved that the general 
price level will not. And that is what 
is vital in preventing the speculative 
excesses of a boom that leads to a 
bust, with its tragic train of unem- 
ployment, business failures and wide- 
spread losses. Since control of credit 
expansion during boom periods will 
never be universally popular, it is 
imperative that we preserve the in- 
dependence of the Federal Reserve 
System if we are to have any hope 
of preserving the purchasing power 
of our currency.—HORACE C. FLAN- 
IGAN, chairman, CHARLES J. STEW- 
ART, president, Manufacturers Trust 
Company, New York. 


Demand for Funds 


HE demand for funds by business 

will probably be met in large part 
by retained earnings and deprecia- 
tion and by the partial liquidation 
by corporations of their holdings of 
short-term investments such as U.S. 
Treasury bills. However, funds from 
these sources are likely to be insuffi- 
cient to meet business demands for 
funds. As a consequence, some in- 
crease in borrowing from the com- 
mercial banks will result. In addi- 
tion, the rising trend of consumer 
buying of durables will cause the 
volume of consumer credit to in- 
crease substantially. .. . 

The commercial banks may be un- 
able completely to accommodate the 
demand for funds . . . despite a 
modest rise in savings, because of 
the probable continuation of a re- 
strictive credit policy by the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. As a conse- 
quence, no significant increase in the 
supply of credit is likely in the 
months ahead, and bank reserve po- 
sitions will continue under pressure. 

The net effect on the money mar- 
kets appears to be that credit de- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 152) 
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“We thought we were 
taking a chance when 
we built our new 
drive-in branch ina 
new commercial area 
away from the main 
thoroughfares,” says 
Mr. Edward D. Sacks, 
y Vice President of 
4 Maryland’s Bank of 
Bethesda. 

“But it certainly paid off. New deposits attributable to 
this facility already exceed $1,000,000. Customers say 
it’s our uncongested location that makes banking with 
us so pleasant. What we feared might be a disadvantage 
has turned out to be one of our greatest assets. 

“The entire cost of the installation was $97,000, includ- 
ing land, building and equipment. We anticipated it 


Off-beat, side street location pays off 
for the Bank of Bethesda 


would pay for itself in five to six years, but our better 
than 15,000 cars monthly average has already cut our 
estimate on pay-off to three years. 

“We looked at all the drive-in windows before deciding 
on Mosler. You can’t ignore exclusive features like 
Mosler’s draft-proof deposit drawer and constant, hi-fi 
speaker-microphone system. As a matter of fact ours is 
strictly a Mosler operation. In addition to four drive-in 
windows, we decided on a Mosler walk-up window, day 
and night depository and money safe. 

“We’re looking forward to opening another branch in 
a couple of months. You can bet it will be Mosler 
equipped.” 

Problem Solving—A Mosler Specialty. From auto bank- 
ing to the largest bank vaults, Mosler design and manu- 
facturing experience is at your service. Write for 
Mosler’s “AUTO BANKING IDEA BOOK” and information 
on any banking problem involving banking equipment. 


Integrated banking equipment by 


THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY 


Dept. N, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1,N. Y.+* World’s Largest Builders of Safes and Vaults...Since 1848 


In Canada: Mosler-Taylor Safes Ltd., Brampton, Ontario 


February 1960 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 150) 
mands will be strong. It seems prob- 
able that credit will be tight well 
into 1960, with interest rates firm 
and with any pressure on the up- 
ward side.—J. B. FORGAN, vice-chair- 
man, HoMER J. LIVINGSTON, presi- 
dent, The First National Bank of 
Chicago. 


Interest Rates Perspective 


HE current level of interest rates 
is by. no means abnormally high 
in historical perspective; rather, in- 
terest rates have been at subnormal 
levels from the early Thirties until 


It couldn’t happen to you? Don’t be too sure. Holdups 
are averaging better than one a day in financial institu- 
tions all across the country. 


What can vou do about it? Let one of our protection 
specialists survey your protective program—he’ll help you 
pick out its weak spots — and strengthen them! And there 
is no charge for this service. 


First step: call our agent in your community. He’ be 
glad to arrange for this important survey. 


AMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY 


FIRE * FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
CASUALTY * INLAND MARINE 


Affiliate: The American Life Insurance Company of New York 


100 Broadway * New York 5, N. Y. 


very recently. ... Today, for the 
first time in a generation, interest 
rates are comparable to those that 
have generally prevailed in many 
earlier periods of good business. 
After taxes, however, the net cost 
of money to individual and corpo- 
rate borrowers today is still signifi- 
cantly less, and often very substan- 
tially less, than in earlier periods. 
By the same token, since most in- 
terest income has become taxable, 
the actual rates earned by lenders, 
savers and investors are generally 
also materially lower... . 

If interest rates are deemed high, 


the remedy is not to inflate credit 
but to encourage more savings. This 
will restrain rates and, more impor- 
tantly, will provide the means for 
greater economic growth.—WILLIAM 
H. Moore, chairman, Bankers Trust 
Company, New York. 


A Spending Breather 


A DISPLAY of true economic states- 
manship, reminding taxpayers 
that they are the only source of Gov- 
ernment income, would be most wel- 
come on Capitol Hill. 

The simple truth is that this coun- 
try can no longer support ventures 
that will add to the already immense 
tax burdens of today. Our future 

. is already mortgaged beyond 
prudent bounds. We need a long 
breathing spell in Government spend- 
ing on programs that would prevent 
balancing of the Federal Budget.— 
ARTHUR T. LEONARD, president, A. R. 
F'LOREEN, executive committee chair- 
man, City National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago. 


Avoid Excesses 


Wm the business cycle still in 
a phase of expansion, the need 
to avoid excesses remains a prime 
consideration for both the makers 
of public policy and the takers of 
private action. Three recessions have 
occurred since World War II. They 
have shown that the severity of re- 
adjustment is closely related to the 
degree of distortion which has pre- 
ceded. The lesson for the present is 
that a better job of preventing infla- 
tion must be done this time if the 
current prosperity is to be prolonged 
and soundly enlarged.—HENRY C. 
ALEXANDER, chairman, and DALE E. 
SHARP, president, Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. 


Rate Control 


NTEREST rates can be controlled by 
government in only one of two 
ways: either by abolition of the free 
market in favor of regimentation, in- 
cluding control of wages and prices; 
or the highly inflationary alternative 
of repeated injections of large sup- 
plies of new money into the existing 
market economy. It is to be hoped 
that the second alternative proves 
to be as repugnant to the American 
people as is the first, and that both 
will be rejected.—JAMES P. HICKOK, 
president, WILLIAM A. MCDONNELL, 
chairman, First National Bank in St. 
Louis. 
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DIRECTORS 


Chairman of the Board 


DALE E. SHARP 


T rust Co mM pan Vy a D. BECHTEL 


President, Bechlel Corporation 


OF NEW YORK WILLIAM C. BOLENIUS 


Executive Vice President 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Statement of Condition December 31, 1959 af 

Slate Street Investment Corporation 
ASSETS CHARLES CHESTON 
Cash and due from banks . . .. . . . $ 932,180,427 


Chairman, Executive Committee 
U. S. Government obligations . . . .. . 439,949,330 
JOHN L. COLLYER 


State, municipal and public securities . . . . 220,363,245 Chairman of the Board 
The B. F 
e B. F. Goodrich Company 
19,507,541 


Other securities 

pe 9 H. P. DAVISON 
Accrued interest, accounts receivable, ete... 143,989,277 


A CHARLES D. DICKEY 
Customers’ acceptance liability . . . . . . 48,834,645 Chairman, Commitlee on Trust Matters 


Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . . . . . . 12,750,000 JOHN T. DORRANCE, JR. 
Investment in subsidiary companies . . . . 8,320,495 Assistant to the President 


Campbell Soup Company 
W. ALTON JONES 
$4,109,799.585 Chairman, Executive Committee 
Cities Service Company 


LIABILITIES 


5 THOMAS S. LAMONT 
9 
30,218,0 19 Vice Chairman of the Board 


DEVEREUX C. JOSEPHS 

Vice Chairman, Committee on Trust Matters 
Reserve for expenses and taxes 
Liability onsacceptances 54,083,194 L. F. McCOLLUM 
Regular dividend payable in January . . . 6,032,000 President, Continental Oil Company 


Extra dividend payable in January. . . . . 6,032,000 JUNIUS S. MORGAN 


or Chairman of the Board 
pe sharea—-%9 
Capital 7,940,000 shares <9 par . $188,500,000 American Cyanamid Company 
9 
Surplus. CARROL M. SHANKS 
Undivided profits 92,709,010 President, The Prudential Insurance 
Aes Company of America 
Total capital funds 517,709,010 JAMES M. SYMES 
Chairman of the Board 
$4,109, 799,585 The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
CLYDE E. WEED 


Chairman of the Board 
Thé Anaconda Company 


Aégsels carried al $277,219,023 in the above slalement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, and for olher purposes, 


HENRY S. WINGATE 
President, The International Nickel 
Company of Canada, Limited 


Member of the Federal Reserve System and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


ROBERT W. WOODRUFF 
DOWNTOWN OFFICES MIDTOWN OFFICES EUROPEAN OFFICES Chairman, Finance Committee 
The Coca-Cola Company 
140 Broadway Fifth Avenue at 44th Street London 6. 
23 Wall Street Madison Avenue at 60th Street Paris " nies. Pg 
40 Rockefeller Plaza Brussels The Columbia Gas System, Ine. 


February 1960 
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Housing and Mortgages 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 101) 


FHA and VA Mortgage Loan 
Guaranty Booklet Ready 


A NEW booklet entitled Summar- 
izing Current Requirements for In- 
surance or Guaranty of FHA and 
VA Mortgage Loans, prepared by the 
A.B.A. director of mortgage finance, 


Interest Table 
Extraordinary 


Six and one-half pounds of 
numbers, three and a half 
million digits are yours in 
the new “Financial Simple 
Interest Tables” which has 
every 4% from 3% to 7% 


(also 74% and 8%), each 


itemizes the main requirements for 
insurance of each section of the 
Housing Act of 1959 and also dis- 
cusses the veterans loan guaranty 
provisions. 

Also included is a brief summary 
of the Voluntary Home Mortgage 
Credit Program, Certified Agency 
Program, and the real estate pro- 
visions of the Brown bill, H.R. 8160. 

Copies are available at 50 cents 
each upon request to Kurt F. Flex- 
ner, director of mortgage finance, 
A.B.A., 12 E. 36th Street, New York. 


day from 1 to 220 days, 
each $1 to $100, each 
$100 to $10,000. Price 
$25, and best of breed; but 
gladly send on approval for 
you to judge. Ask for pub- 
lication No. 43. 


FINANCIAL PuBLISHING COMPANY 


82 Brookline Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


KEnmore 6-1827 


COMPUTORS AND PUBLISHERS OF BETTER TABLES 


in the world of office living . ..an outstanding design... by Imperial 


Volée uniquely combines strength, grace and modern 
styling for unmatched versatility—as a modular grouping 
or as separate units. Genuine walnut in finishes of char- 
coal brown Chartone or soft Mellotone, complemented 
with legs in Satin Aluminum or Brushed Gold with 
rich walnut inlays. 


Write today for color brochure. 


desk company 


Evansville 7, Indiana 


$73-billion Construction 
in 59; $76-billion in ‘60 

CONSTRUCTION volume in 1959 
registered its greatest annual in- 
crease in 10 years, climbing to a 
total of $73-billion, and prospects 
are bright for another record-break- 
ing year in 1960, the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America stated 
in its annual year-end review and 
outlook statement. 

The 1959 total, consisting of $54- 
billion in new construction put in 
place and an estimated $19-billion 
in maintenance and repair opera- 
tions, was sparked by a sharp in- 
crease in residential volume and 
moderate rises in most other major 
types of construction. 

Thus construction, as the nation’s 
largest production activity, broke 
dollar volume records for the four- 
teenth successive year, continuing to 
account for more than 15% of the 
gross national product, and for some 
15% of total employment, directly 
and indirectly. 

A total of more than $76-billion 
is forecast for 1960, depending on 
various factors, made up of $56.1- 
billion in new construction and about 
$20-billion in maintenance and re- 
pair. The figures do not include 
work in the new states of Alaska 
and Hawaii, nor overseas construc- 
tion performed by the American 
Government and private enterprises. 

The value of new construction put 
in place in December 1959 amounted 
to $4.1-billion, according to the Bu- 
reau of the Census. This was 7% 
less than in November 1959, but the 
same level as in December 1958. 


Near Record Housing Starts 


NEW nonfarm housing starts in 
1959 totaled 1,376,900 and approxi- 
mated the all-time record set in 
1950, according to the Bureau of 
the Census. (Starts in 1950 num- 
bered 1,396,000.) The 1959 starts 
compare to a total of 1,209,400 for 
1958, or a 13.8% increase. Private 
starts in 1959 totaled 1,341,400, 
compared with 1,141,500 for 1958. 

Nonfarm housing starts in De- 
cember totaled 82,300, compared 
with 91,200 for December 1958, or 
a 9.8% decline. Private starts in 
December totaled 81,700, com- 
pared with private starts in De- 
cember 1958 of 89,500, or an 8.7% 
decline. 
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IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1959 


ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks . . . . . $ 510,726,494 
Securities: 

U. S. Government Securities. . . 


Securities Issued or Underwritten 

by U. S. Government Agencies . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . 
Other Securities 


337,283,019 


28,968,774 
3,347,100 
13,075,676 
382,674,569 
Loans: 
Loans Guaranteed or Insured 
by U. S. Government 
or its Agencies 
Loans Secured by 
U. S. Government Securities . . 
Other Loans 


38,009,857 


21,059,158 
876,072,880 
935,141,895 
Mortgages: 
U. S. Government Insured 
F.H.A. Mortgages 
Conventional First Mortgages 
on Real Estate 


16,584,985 


335,113 
16,920,098 
Banking Houses and Equipment . . 21,091,092 


Customers’ Liability for 
Acceptances Outstanding 


Accrued Interest and 
Other Assets 


Total Assets 


44,313,969 


9,142,228 
$1,920,010,345 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits . . « « $1,673,956,971 
Federal Funds Purchased ..... 32,000,000 
Taxes and Other Expenses ..... 12,284,322 
Dividend Payable January 2, 1960. . 2,080,800 
Acceptances: Less Amount in 
Portfolio 
Other Liabilities 
Total Liabilities 


47,656,208 
9,151,450 
1,777,129,751 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 


Capital Stock (5,202,000 shares—$10 par) 52,020,000 
Surplus 59,550,000 
Undivided Profits 31,310,594 

Total Capital Accounts. . . 142,880,594 


Total Liabilities and 
Capital Accounts 


U. S. Government Securities pledged to secure deposits of public 
monies and for other purposes required by law 
amounted to $138,452,919 


DIRECTORS 


RICHARD H. WEST 
Chairman of the Board 


GEORGE A. MURPHY 
President 


THOMAS C. FOGARTY 
President, 
Continental Can Company, Inc. 

I. J. HARVEY, JR. 
Chairman, The Flintkote Company 


JAMES HILL, JR. 


Chairman of the Board, Sterling Drug Inc. 


ROBERT C. KIRKWOOD 
President, F. W. Woolworth Co. 
DAVID L. LUKE 
President, West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company 
J. R. MacDONALD 
Chairman and President, 
General Cable Corporation 
W. G. MALCOLM 
President, 
American Cyanamid Company 
JOHN W. McGOVERN 
President, 
United States Rubber Company 
MINOT K. MILLIKEN 
Vice President and Treasurer, 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 
DON G. MITCHELL 
President, General Telephone & 
Electronics Corporation 
ROY W. MOORE 
Chairman, Canada Dry Corporation 
PETER S. PAINE 
President, 
New York & Pennsylvania Co. 
LeROY A. PETERSEN 
President, Otis Elevator Company 
WILLIAM E. PETERSEN 
Senior Vice President 
DONALD C. POWER 
Chairman of the Board, 
General Telephone & Electronics 
Corporation 
RAYMOND H. REISS 
President, 
Reiss Manufacturing Corporation 
E. E. STEWART 
Chairman of the Board 
and Chief Executive Officer, 
National Dairy Products Corporation 
FRANCIS L. WHITMARSH 
New York, N. Y. 
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News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 


commodity support programs. The 
purpose of this would be to contain 
the supports within the budget— 
keep it from running away. 

(3) Export of commodities could 
be accelerated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment granting credits to foreign 
governments and by encouraging 
private enterprise through United 


States participation in credit guar- 
antees for private transactions. 

(4) Agricultural research should 
be accelerated to discover new mar- 
kets and new uses for farm com- 
modities. Grants should be made by 
the Government to the food indus- 
try, colleges, and other institutions 
to vastly increase this type of re- 
search. Major research and devel- 
opment contracts should be granted 
for this research — just as in the 
case of missiles. 

(5) Planning of farm programs 
should be placed in the hands of the 


Assets 


State and Municipal Securities . 
Other Securities 


Customers’ Liability Under 


Other Real Estate . 
Accrued Interest . 


| 
| 
Bank Premises 
| 


for other purposes as required by law. 


Liabilities 
Deposits: 
Demand .. . 
U. S. Government . 
Other Public . 
Accrued Taxes, Interest, Etc. 
Dividends Declared 


Endorsement 
Capital Funds: 


Undivided Profits . 


|| Statement of Condition 
As of December 31,1959 


Hil Cash on Hand and Due from Banks . 
HT United States Government Securities . 


Loans and Discounts 


Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 


Interest Collected Not Earned . ; 
Letters of Credit, Acceptances and 
Acceptances Sold With Our 


$12,846,500.00 
ili] Surplus . . . . 22,153,500.00 
7,753,157.15 


THE BANK OF 
CALIFORNIA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICE: 400 California Street, San Francisco 20 
Offices in California, Oregon and Washington 


$131,913,400.90 
107,705,621.43 
33,926,149.98 
3,781,918.16 
338,243,375.83 


23,608,747.98 
8,787,686.73 


544,208.10 
2,118,723.89 
350,200.08 


$650,980,033.08 


Securities carried at $137,333,935.37 in the above 
Statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, and 


- $353,410,605.29 
159,704,388.43 

18,654,182.03 
45,845,797.13 


$577,614,972.88 
3,231,136.73 
513,860.00 
3,149,077.42 


23,717,828.90 


42,753,157.15 
$650,980,033.08 


MEMBER 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


farmer and the agribusiness men. 
Such programs must take into con- 
sideration the effect on the entire 
area of agribusiness. 

(6) New programs should recog- 
nize the food requirements of the 
future population. America must al- 
ways avoid food shortages; a hun- 
gry stomach is as dangerous as an 
idle mind. 


A Texas Conservation Award 


BLANK, district super- 
visor of Comal-Hays-Guadalupe 
Soil Conservation District No. 306 
in Texas, received the $500 award 
given annually by the Texas Bank & 
Trust Company of Dallas to the out- 
standing district supervisor. The 
check was presented to Mr. Blank 
at the state convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Texas Soil Conservation 
Supervisors in. Galveston on Janu- 
ary 13. 

Mr. Blank is serving his 20th year 
as a member of the board of Dis- 
trict 306. In announcing the award, 
Texas Bank & Trust said that “even 
though Mr. and Mrs. Blank and one 
hired hand operate an 1,130-acre 
ranch, he is never too busy with his 
own affairs to work with others.” 


Beef Production Financing 


HE growing importance of beef 
in the agricultural economy of 
the Tenth Federal Reserve District 
and the rapid improvements being 
made in its production also have 
led to changes in the financial re- 
quirements of the industry. A book- 
let released recently by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Kansas City ana- 
lyzes the financing needs of the 
various beef production systems in 
use in the district. It is entitled 
Financing Beef Production Systems. 
It is pointed out by the booklet 
that the strength of beef production 
is evident in the fact that almost 
two-thirds of the total farm land 
in the district is used for permanent 
or rotation pasture and large supple- 
mental grazing areas are available. 
Furthermore, land classification 
studies have shown that a large part 
of the farm land now being culti- 
vated could be used most effectively 
as pasture land in the long run. 
With the demand for beef ex- 
pected to continue to increase, shifts 
of resources from wheat production 
into pasture and feed grain produc- 
tion would seem appropriate. 
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AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


San Francisco 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1959 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks 
U. S. Government Obligations 
State, County and 

Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans and Discounts 
Bank Premises and Equipment 
Other Real Estate 
Customers’ Liability 

under Acceptances 


Accrued Interest Receivable 
and other Assets 


Total Resources 


$ 350,868,776.24 
407,615,712.19 


Deposits 


91,250,001.92 
7,911,398.12 


3,000,000.00 
975,776,081.32 Other Liabilities 


17,367,983.03 Capital Funds: 
1.00 Capital Stock 


Acceptances Outstanding 
Reserve for Unearned Discount 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 


LIABILITIES 


$1,709, 142,267.18 
1,247,404.48 
18,536,763.22 
10,528,383.28 
5,077,926.87 


($10.00 par value) $30,593,750.00 


1,177,095.58 Surplus 


13,844,378.97 
$1,868,811,428.37 


69,406,250.00 
Undivided Profits 24,278,683.34 


Total Liabilities 


124,278,683.34 
$1,868,811,428.37 


United States Government and other securities carried at $218,051,565.43 are pledged to secure U. S. Government 
deposits, other public funds, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


FRAZER A. BAILEY 
San Francisco 
WAKEFIELD BAKER 
President, Baker & Hamilton 
KENNETH K. BECHTEL 
Chairman of the Board 
Industrial Indemnity Company 
COLBERT COLDWELL 
Coldwell, Banker & Company 
PETER COOK, JR. 
Rio Vista 
RANSOM M. COOK 
President 
PAUL L. DAVIES 
Chairman of the Board, Food 


Machinery and Chemical Corporation 


CHARLES ELSEY 


San Francisco 
B. R. FUNSTEN 
President, B. R. Funsten & Co. 


DIRECTORS 


HENRY Q. HAWES 
San Francisco 
WILLIAM L. KEADY 
President, Fibreboard Paper 
Products Corporation 
HARRIS C. KIRK 
Chairman of the Board 
J. R. KNOWLAND 
Publisher, Oakland Tribune 
DANIEL E. KOSHLAND 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
Levi Strauss & Company 
ROGER D. LAPHAM 
San Francisco 
JAMES K. LOCHEAD 
Piedmont 
DONALD MACLEAN 
President, California and Hawaiian 
Sugar Refining Corporation 


J. W. MAILLIARD, III 
Vice President 
Mailliard & Schmiedell 
DONALD H. McLAUGHLIN 
President, Homestake Mining 
Company 
ROBERT W. MILLER 
Chairman of the Board 
Pacific Lighting Corporation 
GEORGE G. MONTGOMERY 
Chairman of the Board 
Kern County Land Company 
HERMAN PHLEGER 
Brobeck, Phleger & Harrison, 
Attorneys 
ALLAN SPROUL 
Kentfield 
MARK R. SULLIVAN 
President, The Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 
BEN F. WOOLNER 
Attorney 


100 BANKING OFFICES SERVING NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


AANAAS 8° 
SATAN MAA 


AMERICAN 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


BANKING 
Since 1854 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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Now National City’s 
night transit system 
is faster than ever 


Our messengers pick up and 
deliver mail at Cleveland airport 
post office, around the clock. 
‘Downtown stopovers are elimi- 
nated. This new service can im- 
prove availability by one day. 
If you’re not a National City cor- 
respondent, contact us for details. 

The payable February 


NATIONAL 
CITY BANK 


623 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
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Life and limb are at stake... 


CHOOSE THIS 
BETTER 


Emergency Light 
CARPENTER WATCHMASTERS 


* BETTER PROTECTION . . . every component of 
every unit is specially engineered for emer- 
gency lighting . . . for reliability 

* BETTER PERFORMANCE .. . each part must rate 
far in excess of even maximum requirements 
. . . for dependability 

* BETTER VALUE... . built for longer life and less 
maintenance . . . for lowest cost over the years 


THERE IS A CARPENTER WATCHMASTER MODEL 
FOR EVERY NEED (INCLUDING HAZARDOUS EXPOSURES) 
AND FOR EVERY BUDGET 


CATALOG % 


CARPENTER 
TECHNICAL SPECS 
available for the asking. *4 MFG. COMPANY 
670 Bradley St. 


Watchmaster material now.e 


e Somerville 45, Mass. 


Spencer Weart 


BANKING STUDIES 
Branch Locations 
225 East 46th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Massachusetts 
Investors 


‘Trust 


Special Distribution 
of Capital Gains 


22 cents a share, 
net long term capi- 
tal gains, in shares 
or, at the option of 
the holder, in cash, 


15, 1960 to share- 
holders of record 
December 31, 1959. 
ROBERT W. LADD, 


of Cleveland Secretary 
200 Berkeley Street, Boston 


New 
Books 


Bic BUSINESS AND FREE MEN. By 
James C. Worthy. Harper, New 
York. 205 pp. $4. ‘““Management’s op- 
portunity and responsibility to stim- 
ulate a sense of personal worth and 
individual freedom to progress.” 


CASEBOOK OF SUCCESSFUL IDEAS 
FOR ADVERTISING AND SELLING. By 
Samm Sinclair Baker. Doubleday & 
Co., Inc., New York. 258 pp. $3.95. 
Capsule case histories demonstrat- 
ing ideas that sell. 


Our HOUSING JUNGLE AND YOuR 
POCKETBOOK. By Oscar H. Steiner. 
University Publishers, Inc., New 
York. 180 pp. $3.95. ‘How to turn 
our growing slums into assets.” 


ECONOMICS AND THE POLICY 
MAKER. Brookings Institution, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 209 pp. $2.95. This 
book comprises the Brookings Lec- 
tures of 1958-59, reviewing the uses 
of economics in private and public 
affairs. 


MONETARY POLICY UNDER THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL GOLD STANDARD: 1880- 
1914. By Arthur I. Bloomfield. Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York. 62 
pp. 50 cents. A monograph analyz- 
ing the setting in which central 
banks functioned in the pre-1914 
gold standard period. 


THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF ECO- 
NOMIC GROWTH AND STRUCTURE. Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. New York. 201 pp. $3. Sug- 
gestions on research objectives and 
organization. 


THE IMAGE MERCHANTS: THE FAB- 
ULOUS WORLD OF PUBLIC RELATIONS. 
By Irwin Ross. Doubleday & Co., 
Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 288 pp. 
$4.50. This study of practices and 
practitioners by a New York Post 
man is lively, informative, and in- 
teresting The author concludes: 
“We would all gain, in sum, if the 
PR man were edged out of the shad- 
ows and subjected to the glare of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 160) 
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‘A must...’ 


M.S. Cogan, Treasurer 
Railway Express Agency, Inc. 
New York, New York 


‘Providing the shipping public with transportation via land, air and sea 
serving some 23,000 communities in the United States and others 

in the far-flung corners of the earth, Railway Express finds Polk’s Bank 
Directory a most important aid in conducting its treasury business. 

We consider it a must as a reference guide.” 


POLE de 


POLK’S BANK DIRECTORY publishers 
130 Fourth Avenue North > Nashville 3, Tennessee 


DETROIT BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND RICHMOND CHICAGO « ST. PAUL e ST.LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY DALLAS LOSANGELES e SEATTLE HONOLULU QUEBECCITY VANCOUVER AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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MP:19 KEY 
COIN CHANGER 


OFFERS QUALITY, 
DESIGN, PERFORMANCE 


The 19 Key COIN MASTER brings to your 
customers the speed and convenience that 
only an MP coin changer can give—instant, 
exact change every time—simply by press- 
ing one or two keys. 

¢ Styled in Sturdy Aluminum with grey 
hammertone finish ¢ Available with roll- 
out or bank cup delivery ¢ $100 capacity 

Price only $215 plus tax 


Ask your dealer about the wide choice of 
other MP Coin Changers 
Since 1940 
«METAL PRODUCTS ENGINEERING 
4000 Long Beach Ave. 
Los Angeles 58, California 


Security Valuations 
for Tax Pur poses 


When question arises as to the value of a 
security for estate or gift tax purposes, 
careful analysis of all factors pertaining to 
value is essential. 

We have had extensive experience for a 
period of over thirty years in the valuation 
of closely-held corporation stocks, of listed 
stocks in large block holdings, of control- 
ling and minority interests, and of stocks 
with special restrictive provisions for clients 
in many fields of business. 

Our reports are fully documented, with 
conclusions supported factually and analyti- 


attention normally reserved for his 
clients. These days he is important 
enough to warrant continual scru- 
tiny.” 


1960 U. S. MASTER TAX GUIDE. 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc., Chi- 
cago. 448 pp. $3. This is the latest 
annual edition of a well known hand- 
book of Federal income tax law. It 
is designed for use in the prepara- 
tion of 1959 income tax returns and 
in tax planning for 1960. Keyed to 
the publisher’s more extensive 1960 
Standard Federal Tax Reports, it 
also serves as an excellent index- 
digest of the income tax portion of 
the more detailed work. 


THE PRICE DISCRIMINATION LAW. 
By Corwin D. Edwards. Brooking 
Institution, Washington, D. C. 698 
pp. $10. A review of experience un- 
der the Robinson-Patman Act, cov- 
ering how the law has worked, major 
problems in its administration, and 
decisions of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 


RETAIL CREDIT PROCEDURES IN 
AUTOMOBILE FINANCING. By Daniel 
J. Lino. Automotive Finance Asso- 
ciation, Miami, Fla. 173 pp. $8.75. 
This manual is “an explanation of 
the accepted credit practices and 
procedures used in financing the re- 
tail sales of new and used car 
dealers.” It is the first in a series 
of automobile finance handbooks, 
and may be ordered from the pub- 
lisher on a 60-day trial basis. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF Es- 


Careful Screening Will Keep 


Consumer Credit Safe 


TATE PLANNING. By Thomas J. Snee 
and Lawrence X. Cusack. Prentice- 
Hall, New York. 390 pp. $15. Two 
lawyers present the principles and 
techniques of the subject. Covered 
are estate analysis, life insurance, 
inter vivos transfers, business inter- 
ests, powers of appointment, and 
charitable gifts and foundations. An 
appendix contains selected trust and 
testamentary forms and a bibliog- 
raphy. 

Mr. Snee is on the faculty of 
Fordham University Law School. 
Mr. Cusack is a New York attorney. 


CONSERVATIVES IN POWER: A STUDY 
IN FRUSTRATION. By Edwin L. Dale, 
Jr. Doubleday & Co., New York. 
214 pp. $3.95. Mr. Dale, economics 
specialist in the Washington Bureau 
of The New York Times, takes a look 
at the “‘conservative frustrations” of 
the present Administration, includ- 
ing inflation, the budget, money, the 
national debt, taxes, two recessions, 
and farm policy. He concludes that 
although the book is “the story of 
why the objectives of conservatism 
are far more difficult to achieve than 
was realized in 1952,” it can’t be 
concluded that they will never be 
achieved, “at least in great part. In- 
deed,” Mr. Dale adds, “they prob- 
ably were achieved in part, and with 
a better knowledge of the realities 
they may be even more closely ap- 
proached in the future. We shall 
all be the losers if conservative ob- 
jectives become discredited because 
we now know some of the obstacles 
to conservative performance.” 


[A.B.A. 


_— in this stringent money market, consumer credit has an excellent 
record. If some of the unbelieving economists had had more practical 
experience in consumer credit relations, I feel sure they would be more 
sanguine as to the road ahead for this great American initiated method 
of selling consumer goods. If they could see the careful screening of 
borrowers in all types of consumer credit, I think many of their fears 


would not be justified. 


Happily, the period ahead into the first half of 1960 looks very pros- 
perous, with increasing consumer demand coupled with increased fac- 


tory output and high production. Most credit men are not concerned 
with the willingness of consumer debtors to pay their debts but their 
ability to pay them. If the consumer is permitted to assume more debt 
than his income can carry, then his paying ability is impaired. This 
is where our banker can help by not allowing the borrower to take on 
more credit assignments than he has free income to service. In most 
cases, combined monthly payments to be serviced should not run over 
25% of the borrower’s total income.—R. C. KEMPER, chairman, City 
National Bank & Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo., before the Na- 
tional Credit Conference. 


cally. Authoritative testimony is available 
on studies made. 


Write E. R. Lamp, Dept. B 


STANDARD RESEARCH 
CONSULTANTS 


Incorporated 


345 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 
(Subs., Standard & Poor's Corp.) 
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Publications you can use... 


Buy now and benefit in all of 1960 from the great wealth of suggestions 
on methods and result-producing ideas carried in recent issues of 
BANKING, Journal of the American Bankers Association. 


BOOKLETS 


© A Banker’s Guide to Market Research 75¢ per copy 
© A Bank Director’s Job 85¢ per copy 
© Banking’s Effective Letter Writing 50¢ per copy 
© Banking’s Effective Speaking 50¢ per copy 


® Your Career in Banking 50¢ per copy 


REPRINTS 


© Up-to-date Bank Selling (16 pages. Quantity 1 quantities of I to 49, 


aed 35¢ per copy. For 50 or 
limited ) more, 30¢ per copy 


% i stem In quantities of 1 to 49 
Our Correspondent Banking Syste Saad ate 


(16 pages ) more, 30¢ per copy 


e . " tit In quantities of 1 to 49, 
A Dollar’s Worth (15 pages. Quantity per cape. Por 


limited ) more, 30¢ per copy 


Trends in Housing (12 pages) of 1 to 49, 
or 
more, 25¢ per copy 


SUBSCRIBE TO THESE PUBLICATIONS 


@ BANKING—The annual subscription rate is $5. For two years, $9; three 
years, $13.50. Foreign subscriptions, $6 per year. Group subscriptions 
numbering 4 or more, $4 per year each. 


@ BANKING’S Newsletter—$3.50 per year. 
@ Answers to 1001 Bank Problems (Index to BANKING )—Free 
Drop us a line. Place your order now for these timely, valuable publications. 
B ANKIN THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
12 EAST 36th St., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Mutuals and Mortgages 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 145) 
the gain in securities investments— 
state and municipal as well as cor- 
porate—amounted to less than $414- 
billion and all other types of assets 
increased by less than $1-billion. A 
bit of quick arithmetic shows that 
the gain in mortgage and other in- 
vestments exceeded the gain in total 


assets by $314-billion. These addi- 
tional funds were not produced by 
credit creation—only commercial 
banks can do that—or by any other 
economic legerdemain. They came 
from the sale of U. S. Government 
securities. 

Thus, savings banks could hardly 
have participated more actively than 
they have in postwar mortgage mar- 
kets given their resources and legal 


PROGRESS REPORT—____ 


checks at a considerable saving. 


As this is written, we are encoding 
in some degree for 76 banks and are 
producing at the rate of one million 
orders per year. The largest volume 
is concentrated among a relatively 
small number of Eastand West Coast 
banks, with only spotty volume in 
the Middle West. Our machine out- 
put on magnetic coded checks is 
still belownormal, but this is not dis- 
turbing since it had been anticipated 
and since it is already improving. 

Our new and complete Magnetic 
Coded Check Catalog is in use by all 
of our bank customers who have 
started to fill up the pipeline with 
encoded checks pending delivery of 
their machines, and it is available 
to other banks as they go into the 
mechanized check handling pro- 
gram. We will continue to carry 
duplicate inventories of these cata- 
log check forms until such timeasa 
representative number of banks have 
made the switch to mechanization, 
at which time we will drop the old 
conventional forms and make gen- 
eral distribution of the new book. 
Incidentally, a study of the check 
styles in this new catalog will reveal 
many instances where they can be 
substituted for so-called special 


UXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


Credit Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Ohio 


It is a little early yet to file much 
of a report concerning the accuracy 
of handling the long and complex 
account numbers in the “on us” 
field, but we think our inspection 
techniques are going to work out 
very well. Strangely enough, as yet 
no two banks that we serve use the 
same format in this field, and in 
some instances the line of printing 
appears to be longer than necessary. 
Obviously, the number of numerals 
in this field should be sufficient to 
contain all the information needed, 
but from the standpoint of printing 
accuracy a shorter line close to the 
transit field, with a minimum num- 
ber of blank spaces, is more desirable. 


It is nice to see this magnetic ink 
character recognition program get 
off the ground and, while there 
still remains much to be resolved, 
the line of procedure appears to be 
more clearly defined. From time to 
time we will report factually on 
further progress, and in the mean- 
time, if we can be of any assistance 
in this change-over to mechaniza- 
tion, we offer the services of a 
number of well-informed men. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON. PAOLI, CLEVELAND, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY. ST. PAUL. DALLAS. CHATSWORTH 


DO YOU NEED 


MORE DEPOSITS? 


Exline animal-style coin savers really 
appeal to young and old; establish the 


Licensed in all 50 States, 
D. C. and Canado 


thrift habit and quickly build deposits. 
Standard and special designs available. 


Write for samples ond prices. 


limitations. Their 93% of net asset 
flows in mortgages exceeded even 
that of savings and loan associations 
which, as mortgage specialists, ap- 
plied about 88% of their net asset 
flow to mortgage loans. For life 
insurance companies and commercial 
banks the comparable percentages 
were 48% and 30%, respectively. 


Mortgage/Asset Ratio Varies 

Reflecting the tremendous postwar 
expansion in savings bank mort- 
gage holdings relative to assets, the 
mortgage/assets ratio for the indus- 
try as a whole, was approaching 
two-thirds by the end of 1959, from 
about one-fourth in 1945. The rate 
of gain has, of course, not been the 
same in each of the postwar years. 
Diversified investment opportunities 
available to savings banks in the 
capital market have permitted shifts 
between mortgages and securities in 
accordance with changes in relative 
yields. Thus in 1955, when mort- 
gages were especially attractive, sav- 
ings banks increased their holdings 
by a record amount which still 
stands. Only two years later, how- 
ever, when yields shifted in favor of 
corporates, net mortgage invest- 
ments declined markedly. The sub- 
sequent reversal to generally easy 
money conditions resulted in a 
marked expansion in mortgage ac- 
quisitions by savings banks in 1958. 
This past year savings banks have 
been able to place nearly as much 
funds in mortgages as in 1958, not- 
withstanding the sharp decline in 
deposit inflows. 

There are some factors which 
may result in a larger volume of 
deposit gains in 1960 than in 1959. 
The expected rise in consumer in- 
come will make it possible to step 
up current levels of gross new de- 
posits. At the same time withdrawals 
may decline as depositors hesitate to 
reduce accounts further and as stock 
prices, which have advanced over 
a long period of time, cease rising 
or decline. Moreover, if the 414% 
interest rate ceiling on long-term 
Government securities is lifted, the 
U.S. Treasury would be able to offer 
bonds at rates attractive to insti- 
tutional investors and would not 
have to appeal directly to individuals 
by offering unusually attractive 
short-term securities. Thus there 
would be a reduced likelihood of 
another ‘Magic Five” making a 
dramatic impact on the deposits of 
thrift institutions. 
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“The American Bankers Association has 
once again pledged vigorous support of the 
U.S. Savings Bonds program as an essential 
part of good Federal debt management. The 
encouragement of thrift, in all forms, is to 
the direct advantage of every financial insti- 
tution and of the nation. America needs 
more savings, more thrifty families. 

“The nation’s bankers have long appre- 
ciated the value of the Bond program, and 
have given it consistent support. We ap- 
prove the new, more liberal terms which 
apply to both new Bonds and old. We will 
continue to help our country, our customers 
and our communities by promoting and sell- 


ing U.S. Savings Bonds—now better than 
ever. 

“We bankers value our customers’ faith 
in our financial judgment and, therefore, 
exercise extreme care in giving advice. But 
we need never hesitate to advise our cus- 
tomers to buy and hold U.S. Savings Bonds.” 


President 
Lincoln Rochester Trust Co. 
1960 President, American Bankers Association 


THE U. S. GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, FOR THEIR 
PATRIOTISM, THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR BELOW. 
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This department is compiled by 
ETHEL M. BAUER of BANKING’s staff. 


A NEW high-speed check signing 
machine that produces maximum 
disbursement protection has been 
announced by the Todd Company Di- 
vision, Burroughs Corporation, 1150 
University Avenue, Rochester 7, 
N. Y. Machine is equipped with a 
locked vault in which signed checks 
are deposited, and it has a nonre- 
settable meter that counts the num- 
ber of documents signed. Other fea- 
tures include two ink fountains. Any 
combination of two colors may be 
applied in one operation. Write for 
further information. 


An ALL-PURPOSE teller’s machine, 
designed for tellers handling every 
type of counter transaction, is being 
introduced by The National Cash 
Register Company. The new Class 
42 is ideal for drive-in windows 


where a variety of transactions must 
be controlled and posted by an indi- 
vidual teller. Further information 
available from Product Information, 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 


A N ORDINARY electric typewriter 
can now be converted at will, to a 
continuous marginal punched forms- 
feeder with the use of a forms feed- 
ing device announced by Moore 
Business Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. Called the Flexible Formaliner, 
it attaches to permanent plates 
mounted on either side of the type- 
writer carriage. 
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A NEW compact postage meter ma- 
chine has just been announced by 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Conn. 
This desk-model machine seals, 
stamps, and stacks letters in one 


operation. The Model 5500 comes 
equipped with a lightweight meter 
carrying case, an envelope stacker 
that holds up to 40 letters, and a 
parcel post tape dispenser. 


BOOKLETS 


Tomorrow’s Security Vault, a 19- 
page brochure just issued by Was- 
sell Organization, Inc., tells how to 
transform bank vault from ware- 
house to work area. Write for copies 
to Westport, Conn. 


How to Win Favorable Employee 
Attitudes On and Off the Job de- 
scribes a tested means of employee 
communication designed to help in- 
crease productivity and profits. For 
this 16-page illustrated booklet write 
to Employee Relations, Inc., 13 East 
53rd Street, New York 22. 


A 4-PAGE brochure, issued by Digi- 
tronics Corporation, describes cus- 
tom-designed data processing equip- 
ment. For further information write 
to Dykor Systems Division, Albert- 
son, L. L., N. Y. 


A NEW 8-page booklet, describing 
in detail the Univac. Tape Search- 
writer, has just been published by 
Remington Rand Division of Sperry 
Rand Corporation. The Tape Search- 
writer is an integrated system which 
provides an economical method for 
searching a magnetic tape for a 
desired item. When the item is lo- 
cated, the information is automati- 
cally typed. A copy of this descrip- 
tive booklet can be obtained by 
writing to the company at 315 Park 
Avenue South, New York 10, and 
requesting U 1729. 


A COLORFUL brochure containing 
advice on how to choose a sign for 
a place of business has just been 
released by Amplex Manufacturing 
Company of Philadelphia. A copy 
may be obtained by writing on your 
business letterhead to the company 
at 2325-31 Fairmount Avenue, Dept. 
20, Philadelphia 30, Penna. 


An 8-PAGE brochure presented in 
color has just been released by 
Financial Displays, Inc. It is designed 
to illustrate graphically how displays 
can be used tastefully and effec- 
tively. Write for a free copy to 296 
N. E. 67th Street, Miami 38, Fla. 


A NEW booklet is now available, 
free of charge or obligation, from 
Burroughs Corporation describing 
the company’s complete line of bank 
automation systems and equipment. 
Copies may be obtained from any 
local branch sales office or by writ- 
ing to Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Business Mail: What’s In It For 
You, a 16-page booklet presenting 
a comprehensive picture of the bene- 
fits derived by home-owners and 
apartment dwellers from receipt of 
various forms of business mail. Book- 
let may be obtained, without charge, 
by writing to The Business Mail 
Foundation, 130 East 59th Street, 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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DIRECTORS 


STANLEY C. ALLYN 
Chairman of the Board, The National 
Cash Register Company 


GEORGE F. BAKER, JR. 
Trustee, George F. Baker Trust 


CHARLES M. BRINCKERHOFF 
President, The Anaconda Company 


PERCY CHUBB, 2nd 


The FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 
CARL W. DESCH 


168 Branches, Offices & Affiliates Throughout the World Cashier 
85 in Greater New York 83 in 28 Countries Overseas CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
eee ee @ Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 


Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1959 


ASSETS 
CasH AND DuE From Banks. ... . $1 ,949,570,903 
1,036,326,888 
STATE AND MunlicIPaL SECURITIES. . . 436,123,764 
4,416,286,600 
Customers’ ACCEPTANCE LIABILITY 80,952,598 
RESERVE BANK Stock... . 18,600,000 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION . . 7,000,000 


Unirep States GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS 


Bank Premises, FURNITURE AND EQuIPMENT 63,899,129 


ITEMS IN TRANSIT WITH OVERSEAS BRANCHES 1,545,449 


$8,123,179,539 


LIABILITIES 

LIABILITY ON ACCEPTANCES AND BILLS 91,461,490 
ForeIGN Funps BorroweD. .. . 6,058,600 


RESERVES: 

UnEARNED INCOME ... . 39,426,241 
Taxes AND ACCRUED EXPENSES 44,760,511 


SHAREHOLDERS’ Equity: 
(12,000,000 Shares—$2o0 Par) 
UnpivipepD Prorits . .. . 109,610,158 729,610,158 


Figures of Overseas Branches are as of December 23. 


$556,109,015 of United States Government Obligations and $9,699,170 of 
other assets are pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other 
purposes required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Affiliate of The First National City Bank of New York for separate 
administration of trust functions 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY TRUST COMPANY 
Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 
Capital Funds $35,499,387 
We shall be glad to send, upon request, a complete copy of the 1959 ‘‘ Report to the 


Shareholders” of THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK and 
FIRST NATIONAL CITY TRUST COMPANY. 
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Corporation 


R. GWIN FOLLIS 
Chairman of the Board, Standard Oil 
Company of California 


J. PETER GRACE 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 
JOSEPH A. GRAZIER 
President, American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corporation 


GEORGE A. GUERDAN 
Vice-President Operations 


HARRY C. HAGERTY 
Vice-Chairman, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company 


H. MANSFIELD HORNER 
Chairman, United Aircraft 
Corporation 


ROGER MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & Co., 
Incorporated 


GEORGE S. MOORE 
President 


CHARLES G. MORTIMER 
Chairman, General Foods Corporation 


ALEXANDER C. NAGLE 
20 Exchange Place 


CHARLES C. PARLIN 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 


RICHARD S. PERKINS 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 


CLIFTON W. PHALEN 
President, New York Telephone 
Company 


JAMES S. ROCKEFELLER 
Chairman of the Board 


WILLIAM C. STOLK 
President, American Can Company 


REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ALAN H. TEMPLE 
Vice-Chairman 


LEO D. WELCH 
Executive Vice-President, Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey) 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 


SENIOR MANAGEMENT 


JAMES S. ROCKEFELLER 
Chairman of the Board 


RICHARD S. PERKINS 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 


GEORGE S. MOORE 
President 


ALAN H. TEMPLE 
Vice-Chairman 


J. HOWARD LAERI 
Executive Vice-President 


THOMAS R. WILCOX 
Executive Vice-President 


GEORGE A. GUERDAN 
Vice-President Operations 


C. STERLING BUNNELL 
Senior Vice-President 


WALTER B. WRISTON 
Senior Vice-President 


ERNEST W. REDEKE 
Comptroller 
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The OUTLOOK 


and Condition of Business 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


States has shown little if any rise during the past five 
years, in striking contrast to the vigorous growth of 
the rest of the world.” 


Traditionally in one of our national election years 
anything can happen and usually does. In quest of 
burning issues a host of inflationary projects will be 
launched affecting housing, social security, minimum 
wages, depressed areas and depressed people, schools, 
agriculture, industries hit by foreign competition, and 
just plain aid. Along with this will come proof that 
the country is in serious condition with chaos just 
around the corner. 


An Unsettling Settlement 


The steel settlement settled little in the way of keep- 
ing management in a position of authority equal to its 
responsibility, and if this is the pattern for a whole 
string of settlements in other industries it is one of 
the most disturbing factors imaginable. The settlement 
does show that Washington is inclined to follow the 
path of least political resistance, which, of course, is 
something less than a surprise in a year divisible by 
four, the occasion of our quadrennial political circus. 


High money rates are an issue made to order for 
1960 because borrowers are more vocal than lenders 
and savers, and rates are a subject that can easily be 
made incomprehensible and exciting. 

The dearth of savings which affects practically all 
countries is being endlessly discussed in relation to 
high money rates and inflation, but there is also a 
dearth of solutions. The only easy answer is artificially 
easy money or artificial money. Great economic expan- 
sion will require great capital and perhaps our vision 
of the 1960s is bigger than our wallet. 


All in all this has been a field day for those who are 
willing to shoot for 1970, 1980, or 2000, in the true 
spirit of the space age. The farther the better, because 
distance lends enchantment and is more interesting and 
less risky, as long as we don’t bet too much. 

If one goes out far enough into the future the re- 
ports need only be interesting, like a Russian return- 
ing from a trip to Mars. No one will be able to check 
up for a long time. 


One of the most interesting, plausible, and conserva- 
tive explorations of this kind recently was made by the 
advertising firm of McCann-Erickson. A few of their 
projections with brief comments are reproduced here. 


Boomy Spirit 


The positive causes of the boomy spirit are interest- 
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Acme Visible Records, Inc. Exline, Inc., William 
Allison Coupon Company, Inc. 6 

American Building Maintenance Company. . 
American District Telegraph Company .... 
American Heart Association, Inc. . . 
American Surety Company ae 
American Trust Company, San Francisco. 


Bank Building & Equipment Corporation of 


Bankers Trust Company 

Bank of America, N.T. & S.A. 
Bank of California, The 
Bank of Montreal 

Bank of New South Wales 
Bank of Nova Scotia, The Friden, Inc. 
Bank of Tokyo, Limited, The 

Brandt Automatic Cashier Company 
Burroughs Corporation 

California Bank Hanover Bank, The 
Carpenter Manufacturing Company 
Chandler & Price Company 

Chase Manhattan Bank, The 

Chemical and New York Trust Company ... 
Christmas Club a Corporation 


Federal Life & Casualty Company 

Fifth Third Union Trust Company, The ... 
Financial Publishing Company 1 New York 
First City National Bank of Houston 

First National Bank of Arizona 

First National Bank of Boston, The 

First National Bank of Chicago, The 

First National Bank in Dallas 

First National Bank of Memphis 

First National Bank in St. Louis, The .... 
First National City Bank of New York, The 165 Niagara Mohawk Power Corporation 
First Security Corporation of Utah 139 

First Western Bank & Trust Company 
Fort Worth National Bank 


Fund Insurance Companies 

General Electric Company 

Harris Trust & Savings Bank 

Heller Roberts Manufacturing Corporation. . 


Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company (A 
Division of Diebold, Incorporated) 


Metal Products Engineering, Inc. 
Michigan National Bank 

Mitsubishi Bank, Limited, The 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of 


Mosler Safe Company 


National Bank of Commerce, Houston 
National Bank of Detroit 

National Cash Register Company 

National City Bank of Cleveland 

New York Terminal Warehouse Company .. 


Patented Plastics, Inc. 
Photostat Corporation 
Pittsburgh National Bank 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Polk & Co., R. L. 


Ralston Purina Company 

Rand McNally & Company 

Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company) 

Republic National Bank of Dallas 


Scarborough & Company 


Citizens National Bank 

City National Bank & Trust Company, 
Kansas City 

Cleveland Trust Company 

Coin Calculator Corporation 

Commercial Factors Corporation 

Continental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago 

Credit Life Insurance Company . 

Crocker-Anglo National Bank ... 

Cummins-Chicago Corporation 


Dai-Ichi Bank, Limited, The 
Delbridge Calculating Systems, Inc. 
DeLuxe Check Printers, Inc. 
Detroit Bank & Trust Company 
Diebold, Incorporated 

Doane Agricultural Service, Inc. 


Imperial Desk Company 
Indiana National Bank 
Industrial Bank of Japan, Limited, The ... 
International Business Machines Corporation 


Irving Trust Company 


LaMonte & Son, George 

Lathem Time Recorder Company, Inc. 
Lawrence Warehouse Company 
Lawyers Title Insurance Corporation 
Lloyd-Thomas Company 


Macton Machinery Company 

Manufacturers Trust Company 

Marine Midland Corporation 

Massachusetts Investors Trust 

Mellon National Bank & Trust Company ... 


Seattle-First National Bank 

Security-First National Bank 

Smead Manufacturing Company 

Smith-Corona (Division of PSmith- Corona- 
Marchant, Inc.) 

Society National Bank of Cleveland 

Standard Research Consultants, Inc. 


ThriftiMatic Corporation 
Union Planters National Bank 
United States Steel Corporation 
United States Treasury 

Valley National Bank 


Weart, Spencer—Banking Studies 
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ing and complex. Certainly one of the chief stimuli is 
the one seldom mentioned as a confidence builder, and 
that is inflation. 

Many of the plus forces are included in the accom- 
panying summary “Digest of the Business Outlook.” 
Others are: 

(1) Business is behind schedule in many vital areas 
because of the steel strike and related happenings, and 
it will take several months to catch up. 

(2) Relaxation from cold war tensions, even if it 
lasts only until the summit resumes eruptions, will help 
business all over the world, except those businesses 
which depend greatly on defense orders. 

Someone given to pipe dreaming suggested recently 
that we should stop right where we are and have a 
moratorium on international politics, leaving well 
enough alone and getting on with the work of develop- 
ing our own and the world’s great resources. 

(3) Population increases everywhere are a mixed 
economic portent, but in our case they can probably 
be counted as a favorable factor because we have a 
population that wants more and more and is fairly 
willing to work to get it. 

The extraordinary increase in the population of the 
assembly of the United Nations, representing new na- 
tions being born faster than the map-makers can print, 
will probably cause more problems than the increase 
of people. If the trend continues, Long Island, Los 
Angeles County, Scotland, and Wales will be asking 
for their own representatives. 

(4) Technological progress in industry is more rapid 
than ever before, more is being spent on research, and 
we are assured, by those who know, that this leap 
forward is just starting. 

(5) Unlike any period of expansion since World War 
II, this one includes the rest of the world, chiefly the 
free part of it. While it means more competition for 
our own industries, it also means a tremendous rise 
in international trade and investment. It is a strange 
moment in histery for Castro and certain other ex- 
ponents of the new nationalism to be leading people 
into the wilderness away from the main stream of 
investment and progress. 


The Ruble Gap 


Coming back briefly to China and the Far East, un- 
predictable and unfathomable developments are in 
progress which could affect the peace of the world. No 
one seems to know what Communist China is up to in 
India, Indonesia, Korea, and across from Formosa. The 
chances are that Peiping does not know either. They 
have not been in this business very long and may be 
trying to act like they think a big power acts in their 
story books. 

Only one thing seems increasingly evident and that 
is a gap between the thinking in Moscow and Peiping. 
This has existed for some time but recently is widen- 
ing. Certainly Russia does not want to give her Chinese 
friends any vital atomic or missile secrets. Here is 
what a recent study of the National Planning Associa- 
tion said about Russian economic aid to Communist 
China: 

“The Russians, however, seem to have been unwilling 
to assist the Chinese very substantially in carrying the 
financial burden of China’s industrial development pro- 
gram. The Soviet Union has not given Communist 
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Nothing Builds 
Your Bank Like 


How about your service to instal/- 
ment loan debtors stricken by 


accident, sickness or death? 


All such problems are eased—solved when 
your debtor has Federal Credit Life and 
Disability coverage. You are repaid 
promptly. Your collection costs and losses 
are reduced. Instead of risking dissatisfac- 
tion, you create priceless good will with 
this popular service. 

Federal Plans are simple: completely 
flexible. All promotional tools are fur- 
nished. Providing Federal low cost cover- 
age on your installment debtors can be 
one of your greatest assets. We have 
highly trained field representatives; your 
inquiry is invited. 


LIFE AND 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


WOLVERINE-FEDERAL TOWER 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


q Over half a century of personal protection service 
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According to the high projection, the United States will have 

45,400,000 additional consumers by 1970—an increase ap- 

proximately equivalent to the present population of France. 

In 1970 the average worker will spend less than 38 hours per 

week on the job. This shorter work week will bring expan- 
sion of recreation 


A STATISTICAL forward look at the decade we have just 
entered is presented in a booklet entitled The Decade 
of Incentive. It is part of a continuing series of market 
forecasts published by McCann-Erickson, Inc., New York. 
The three charts here are among the 25 included in the 
booklet to describe what its authors call “a decade of un- 
paralleled prosperity, of record growth, of extraordinary 
improvement in incomes and living standards, of expansion 
in domestic and foreign markets that dwarfs anything 
yet experienced.” 

These three charts were selected to point up the study’s 
statement that national output will gain enough in the 
next 10 years to provide 30% more goods and services per 
person for 25% more people, with perhaps 8% less work 
time per person. 


China a single free economic grant as far as is known, 
and even the volume of Soviet loans and credits to the 
Chinese has been small in terms of China’s economic 
situation and needs. 

“The only two long-term Soviet economic loans to 
Communist China which have been publicly announced 
were the 1950 and 1954 loans totaling $430,000,000. In 
1958, Peking did not receive any further foreign credits, 
and apparently it does not expect any in 1959. The two 
above-mentioned loans probably totaled less than half 
the value of Soviet removals and destruction of equip- 
ment in Manchuria in 1945.” 

WILLIAM R. KUHNS 


‘ LESS WORK, MORE LEISURE 
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Our gross national product is expected to exceed $700-billion 


by the end of the decade—an amount approximately double 4 


the 1950 output 
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